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Editorials 


THE RACKET OF RED LEADERSHIP 


INCE the Catholic’s life tends—or, more accurately, 
Sy should tend—toward a unity in which faith, reason, feel- 

ing, and action serve a common end that is at once the 
beginning and the term of their activity, he is perhaps a little 
too quick to judge the behavior of others as though the 
ordonnance of their minds were the same as that of his own. 
He allows, supposing that he is a Thomist, the primacy of 
the intellect, and when he sees bad behavior, he looks for 
wrong concepts. In this he is right enough if he is judging 
men of a certain minimal good will and rational consistency: 
there is no doubt that the nearly impregnable bigotry of the 
present-day “liberal”? descends in a fairly straight line from 
the genuine respect for “reason” of his eighteenth-century 
forebears. It is certain enough, too, that the twentieth-century 
Communist can claim the same ancestry, so far as the genesis 
of his ideas is concerned. But the mistake—and potentially 
it is a serious one for the Catholic’s tactics against Com- 
munism—+s to suppose that the increasingly large number of 
persons in Europe who are attracted to Communism are fol- 
lowing a route of relatively disinterested, though wholly 
mistaken, reason. It is a mistake because Communism as an 
ideology (which is the modern word for the rational con- 
clusions to be drawn from a faith) has lost whatever attrac- 
tion it once had, and its only appeal is as an instrument of 
power suited to the contingencies of the moment. 
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That Communism is ideologically dead is evidenced by the 
fact that it has attracted no first-rate minds since Lenin and 
Trotsky, men born more or less three-quarters of a century 
ago and into a cultural milieu a good deal older still. First- 
rate minds are not necessarily attracted by first-rate ideas 
—the list of geniuses of the last five hundred years amply 
bears out Paul Elmer More’s statement that brain power is 
no guarantee of right thinking—but when a fourth-rate idea 
captures a first-rate mind, it is because some area of that idea 
corresponds with an aspect of reality about which he feels 
with especial intensity. Marx may have inverted Hegelian 
idealism into a materialism too crude for any modern school- 
boy of average brightness, but that bludgeoning instrumeut 
served him to attack the very real abuses of the society which 
had formed him into the fatally narrow, though deep, 
percipient of the truth he was. Yet who, if we look into the 
day’s paper, is the heir of the bitter, concentrated old man, 
tormented like Job with boils, who ground out his all-but- 
unreadable work of genius in the British Museum reading 
room? One heir, at any rate, is Marshal Tito, whose face 
blandly gazes from the sedate pages of The New York Times 
with the smooth, troglodytic features we look for in Russian 
generals, the frightening, depthless face of the man who 
knows exactly what he wants, and whose breast glows with 
the neon-like glory we had only yesterday associated with 
the adipose drug addict who did some of the best European 
art the inverted compliment of stealing it (a dishonesty too 
complex in its motives and too deeply rooted in our culture, 
though as a perversion of it, ever to expect of Tito). 

The answer that materialism transported from a nineteenth- 
century library to the twentieth-century Balkans gives us a 
Tito is true; but it is a truth appropriate to the library rather 
than to the Balkans. If, to use some currently fashionable 
language, we look away from the noumenon and at existence, 
just what do we find? Naturally, we shall not be able to clear 
our minds of all antecedent knowledge: we shall recall that, 
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in the nineteenth century and until only recently in the 
twentieth, Communism attracted men of mixed motives and 
articulated those motives: which were an outraged sense of 
justice, pity for an increasingly dehumanized proletariat, and 
a desire to destroy all that such men thought, in a good 
measure mistakenly, gave rise to feelings of this kind. Anger 
characterized these men above all else; and it was an anger, 
such are the profound contradictions of our nature, that bore 
some resemblance to Christ’s when he drove the money- 
changers from the Temple and some to the rebellious 
Lucifer’s. Where in the contemporary scene, where Com- 
munism rules or bids to rule, do we see any motives of this 
kind? They are not there, and that where Communism 
flourishes, the black market also flourishes may tell us why; 
the connection between the two is more than an aspect of 
economic transition: today they are both manifestations of an 
attitude of mind, preliminary to any ordered thought and 
often contemptuous of it, that addresses always one funda- 
mental question to each facet of existence: ‘“What’s in it 
for mer” 

And why not ask it? There are no more great ideologues. 
Those who proclaimed the truth as they thought Marx saw 
it were disposed of in Moscow in 1937 by due process of law 
or had their brains beaten out in Mexico by an underpaid 
assassin with an alpenstock. Any lust of destruction exercised 
by an Albanian commissar will find only trivial expression, 
on a global scale, when compared with what a young man, 
subscribing to Jeffersonian democracy, can do from a B-29 
with an atom bomb. In the deserts of rubble and the fields 
fertilized with corpses, a new kind of man takes over, and he 
is not in the least interested whether the materialist dialectic 
is bringing the locomotive of history to the Finland Station; 
he only asks: “What’s in it for me?” Perhaps he is against 
religion, tradition, and civilization as the West has known 
them, but only because the destruction of all three serves his 
immediate purpose—which is symbolized in a marshal’s 
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uniform, a big Cadillac, and an unaudited hand in UNRRA 
supplies. The barbarian hordes that once more have come out 
of the steppes might, if they could be pressed for it, find 
their justification in a strange amalgam of Byzantine despair 
and the personal doctrines of a German Jew lapsed from 
Lutheranism; but, like all barbarian hordes, they carry no 
really fructifying vitality with them, and their “order” is 
the systematizing of pillage, rapine, and murder. No news- 
paper correspondent has yet succeeded in telling us what is 
in their minds, and one imagines that they all, in their several 
degrees, are like that character of Dostoyevsky’s who could 
not abide the West because there all the houses were built 
of stone. Amongst the fallen stones of those houses, the jackal 
now slinks, his greed and cruelty and terror exercised not out 
of any conviction but merely for their own immediate 
satisfaction. 

This, however, is not to say that he is entirely without 
principles, if by principles we understand general assumptions 
on which he bases his actions. Collectivism, the fight against 
reaction, bringing the benefits of progress to the people—all 
these, naturally, figure in his public discourse, since his real 
ends and motives are by their nature incapable of apology. 
In a way, to be sure, he does “believe” in his public state- 
ments, seeing that they advocate only what will serve him; 
but the real horror of the situation is that his audience is as 
cynical as himself and the “masses” are a collection of com- 
pletely isolated individuals, each with his eye on his neighbor 
to see when he cheers. This state of affairs has been brought 
about, as was suggested, by the observance of certain prin- 
ciples, and these principles are in the end two: death and 
terror. The principle of death is easy to grasp: you kill your 
political opponents and, if you do it with sufficient thorough- 
ness, you also kill the political ideas which they represent 
(for the truly nonideological political leader hates “ideas,” 
of any kind, above all else). The principle of terror is not 
so quickly evident, since terror is not used on the recalcitrant 
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(they get death) but on the agreeable, so that terror is almost 
an end in itself. Terror is the universal Od of the totalitarian 
state; it is the atmosphere everyone breathes; it falls on the 
just and the unjust alike. It is not used in the service of any 
particular ideology or program, as an observer of Russian 
purges will quickly see. For instance, the writers who were 
recently purged cannot have suffered their fate (whatever it 
was) because of any failure to adhere to the party line; they 
would never have reached their eminence without the most 
diligent and wormlike spinelessness in expressing their 
masters’ contradictory wishes, nor is it thinkable that they 
should ever have been guilty of the hybris of expressing no- 
tions of their own. It is rather that it is exactly the most 
faithful who must be punished, lest they grow easy and 
assured in their own virtue; terror is the ever-expected bolt 
from the blue that strikes whom it will and always without 
discernible reason. Because the masters are quite without a pos- 
itive ideology, it is necessary that even the most loyal “masses” 
exist in a state of constant terror, reduced to a jelly trembling 
to flow into whatever form or direction the superintendent 
Unreason demands of it. Terror is not the instrument of any 
long-range plan, but is simply the field in which the man 
without moral principles finds all things possible. It is of its 
essence that it should be arbitrary. 

How this frightful thing is to be met surely no one yet 
knows in all detail, and even the line of approach indicated 
by this brief analysis can only be suggested here. At any rate, 
two things seem plain enough. Though it may have been, as 
Chesterton said, socialists who kept alive the conscience of 
Christendom in the nineteenth century, there is no longer any 
reason, with the reek of blood all about, for seeing in an 
adherent of Communism a man of misdirected good will, 
one whose insights and intellectual formulations are not equal 
to his moral fervor. Although all this perhaps complicates 
the business of his individual salvation (or, again, perhaps 
simplifies it, since he is not bound by the tenacity of false 
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ideas), it makes the task of diminishing his political ef- 
fectiveness very much a matter, one might say, of political 
“physics”: for immediate purposes, one can operate, so far 
2s morality allows, on the same level as he, and no metaphysics 
and elaborate eristic are needed to oppose the total tyrant. 
Secondly, those over whom he rules can be approached with 
equal simplicity, since there can no longer be a question of 
our needing to persuade anyone who has gone part of the 
journey that the locomotive of history, once it starts passage 
through a countryside of collective farms and concentration 
camps, is not still bound for a paradis terrestre. Recent history 
seems to indicate—though this is far from certain—that the 
state founded on terror collapses only through attack from 
without, but at least we can be sure that those within need not 
persuasion but release. 
Bethlehem, Conn. JEOFFREY STONE. 


aK ok K 
‘THE LESSON OF POLAND’S DEFEAT 


N JULY 28, 1943, Jan Karski, an officer of the Polish 
O Underground Home Army, who for the second time 

had come to London as a confidential messenger to 
the Polish Government, was received by President Roosevelt. 
The record of their conversation, now published by Ambas- 
sador Ciechanowski who brought his young countryman to 
the White House, constitutes one of the most instructive 
chapters of his sensational and at the same time truly histori- 
cal book.’ 

When asked by the President to tell him all he knew about 
the communists in Poland, Mr. Karski explained at length 
why the Poles, just because they wanted truly friendly rela- 
tions with Russia, watched with growing anxiety the activi- 
ties of Soviet agents in Poland. 


1DEFEAT IN VicTory. By Jan Ciechanowski, Polish Ambassador to the United 
States during the War Years. Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1947. 
Pp. xviii, 397. $3.50. 
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Repeatedly—he said—we tried to establish co-operation with the small 
communist underground. But all the communist detachments, led by Soviet 
officers and political instructors, parachuted into Poland by Soviet planes, 
steadfastly refuse any kind of contact with us. They raid Polish villages 
and small townships, they carry away food, thus exposing our innocent people 
to dreadful German reprisals. 


In reply to a specific question of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Kar- 
ski made it quite clear that these communists did not actually 
fight the Germans, but were out to conserve their forces for 
the future and openly declared that they were taking their 
orders “only from Moscow.” Answering another question 
of the President, the delegate of the Polish Underground as- 
sured him that the communist detachments “certainly did 
not number more than a few thousand” and that the Poles 
would never follow the communist line. But he added: 


The difficulty of the situation lies in the fact that under orders from our 
government in London we may not resist them actively because our govern- 
ment is afraid that this would hamper the chances of understanding with 
Russia. So they remain in Poland and are free to prepare the ground for a 
new attempt at penetration of our political life when the Red Army 


comes to back them up. 


Nothing could better explain the real origin of the “gov- 
ernment” forced upon the Polish people two years later than 
these factual statements of which only short extracts are giv- 
en here. And no other information could have been more 
revealing for the American people with regard not only to 
the real situation in Poland, but also to the danger of com- 
munist penetration in all other countries which were to be 
“liberated” by Soviet Russia. But when Karski, shortly af- 
ter this conversation, published his excellent Story of a Secret 
State, he had to limit it to a description of the heroic fight 
which the Underground State, under the authority of the 
Polish Government in London, conducted against the Ger- 
mans, remarking only in a postscript “that, besides this or- 
ganization, there were other elements carrying on their acti- 


2Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944. Pp. vi, 391. $3.00. 
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vities under the direction or the influence of Moscow,” but 
that “their activities could not properly be included in this 
book.” : 

The reason why in this and many other cases an excessive 
restraint on the Polish side resulted in opening the door to 
unscrupulous Russian propaganda, until American public 
opinion was completely misled, is well explained on other 
pages of Mr. Ciechanowski’s book. Whenever he warned 
American authorities that his Government “could not long 
continue to remain silent,” he was “insistently requested that 
the Polish Government remain patient” and refrain from dis- 
closing “the impasse reached in Soviet-Polish relations.” ‘Thus 
his government “was paralyzed, having been promised Anglo- 
American support which was not forthcoming, on condi- 
tion that it... make no attempt to enlist the powerful support 
of public opinion for its righteous cause.” 

This is certainly one of the deeper reasons of Poland’s 
tragedy and one of the lessons which her defeat offers to 
diplomats and politicians of all countries. 

Another of these lessons—that appeasement does not pay 
—has become so obvious that Ambassador Ciechanowski’s 
painful story could only confirm it through a great many 
hitherto unknown details. They are particularly shocking in 
so far as they show how the Democracies tried to appease 
totalitarian Russia at the expense of a smaller ally and of 
their own principles. But it is only fair to admit also that 
some of the Poles are not entirely free of a very serious re- 
sponsibility. In that respect Mr. Ciechanowski’s book answers 
very eloquently the questions which many Americans ask 
about the role of Mr. Mikolajczyk. 

The Polish Ambassador “felt proud” of his Prime Minister 
when Mr. Mikolajczyk visited Mr. Roosevelt in June, 1944. 
He sincerely admired the “tactful way in which he rose to 
the occasion,” and Mr. Mikolajczyk spoke indeed for all 
Poles when he made it clear to the President of the United 
States that “he could not ask the Polish people to change their 
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President under any foreign pressure” and that a government 
formed under such a pressure “would not only be unconsti- 
tutional, illegal, and unrepresentative of the people, but it 
could conclude no binding agreement.” 

However, on the occasion of this visit in Washington, Mr. 
Mikolajczyk made his first mistake in the direction of ap- 
peasement when he agreed to see Dr. Lange. Mr. Ciechanow- 
ski reveals that he did it because high officials of the State 
Department “used every conceivable argument” to press him, 
and because the President himself “thought it was necessary 
to do so.” 

A much greater mistake was made by the Polish Prime 
Minister two months later, in Moscow, where he agreed to 
negotiate, not directly with Stalin and Molotov, but with 
“their mouthpieces” of the Lublin Committee, thus allowing 
the Soviet dictator to reduce the whole Russian-Polish prob- 
lem to an artificially created conflict between “two rival 
groups of Poles.” He did it, of course, under the pressure 
of Mr. Churchill who, amidst a “‘torrent of abuse and threat,” 
showed his real or pretended ignorance of the problem by 
declaring that “Poland would only lose the Pripet Marshes 
and five million people, mostly of Ukrainian origin.” 

Still, on December 14, 1944, Mr. Mikolajczyk, after re- 
signing as Prime Minister, made in London an excellent 
speech against any solution “imposing upon Poland a com- 
munist Government, abhorrent to the Polish people, and ex- 
ploding all foundations of Poland’s state legality.” It was 
again under the persistent pressure of those who wanted an 
excuse for their own policy of appeasement that he eventually 
agreed to enter such an illegal, foreign-imposed government 
six months later, in Moscow. 

That was, of course, after Yalta—that total surrender which 
Mr. Ciechanowski discusses only briefly, because in those days 
he had no longer any access to official information. And end- 
ing his book with the withdrawal of recognition of the legal 
Polish Government, originally fixed for American Indepen- 
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dence Day, but delayed at his suggestion until July 5, he 
could not include the later events which gave to the world 
the ultimate lesson of Poland’s “defeat in victory.” 

Today, almost two years after Germany’s unconditional 
surrender, it is apparent that the surrender forced upon allied 
Poland was also unconditional. For nothing remains of the 
few “conditions” of the Yalta Diktat which were supposed 
to safeguard Poland’s independence. 

The elections, held at last on January 19, 1947, were quite 
other than free, according to all impartial observers, but 
nothing was done about it. The ambassadors of the United 
States and of the United Kingdom kept their Governments 
well informed about the situation in Poland, but could do 
nothing else, except to resign. And the “inclusion” of 
four democratic leaders in the communist regime—one of 
the five who were accepted by Mr. Molotov had the courage 
to refuse (Mieczyslaw Thugut)—lasted only as long as it 
was necessary to fool public opinion. 

At present Mr. Mikolajczyk, on whose inclusion the Anglo- 
American powers had insisted, is nothing but the leader of a 
“loyal opposition” which occupies six per cent of the seats 
in the “parliament,” and the “government” is exactly what 
it was before Yalta: it represents nothing but those ‘“‘com- 
munist detachments” whose origin and role were explained 
by Mr. Karski in 1943, and who succeeded so well in penetrat- 
ing the political life of the country, because they were and 
are backed up by the Red Army. And under the pretext of 
protecting communication lines, that Red Army is to stay 
in Poland as long as Germany’s occupation is to last, while the 
Underground Home Army had to be disbanded, after the 
arrest (or even execution or deportation) of its commanders, 
on orders from Moscow. 

One of the crities of Mr. Ciechanowski’s book pointed out 
that even for Poland there was victory, because the Germans 
had been defeated. But it is precisely the author’s most im- 
portant contribution that he has made his unbiased readers 
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understand that Poland was fighting two wars—not only 
against German, but also against Russian aggression. In that 
second war she not only had no allies, but was forced to accept 
the fiction that there was no such war at all. That such an 
escape from reality must end in catastrophe is one more lesson 
of Poland’s defeat. 
Fordham University. O. HALECKI. 
* * * 


REVOLUTION IN EVOLUTION 


recorded in the second chapter of Genesis, according 

to Dr. Lecomte du Noiiy, in his recent work, Human 
Destiny.’ “God first breathes in the soul through man’s nostrils, 
then commands him not to eat of the fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, knowing that he will eat it” 
(p. 114). What does this signify? A new phase in evolution 
has begun. Gone is the materialistic interpretation of man, 
degrading him to the level of the beasts or still lower to that 
of atoms and molecules. The bonds of kinship with even the 
higher anthropoids have been broken. No longer can the 
survival of the fittest be the criterion of evolutionary progress 
and the physicochemical be-all and end-all of scientific evolu- 
tion is relegated to the inferior orders of being. With regard 
to man, evolution has moved to a higher plane. His goal is 
the moral and spiritual perfection of himself, which confers 
on him a new human dignity because he now becomes a sharer 
in the divine through the instruments of the intellect and will. 
The starting point of this courageous theory is the difference 
between the “creation” of man and the creation of all other 
things below him. When God made the world—whatever the 
primitive state of matter may have been—He placed in it the 
laws of nature, according to which it has evolved into its 
present state. Likewise for the living beings, man excepted 


‘_ greatest moment in the history of Evolution is 


1HuMAN Destiny. By Lecomte du Noiiy. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947. 
Pp. xix, 298. $3.50. 
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for the moment, each has its own nature and natural powers. 
But the animals are not free; they are slaves to their phys- 
iological functions and their endocrine secretions which are 
the consequences of their very physical constitution. For it is 
clear that when God created the animals with certain organs, 
it was equivalent to an order to use them. “Increase and mul- 
tiply,” He told them. They have no choice. What they will do 
is what they really must do. But with man it is not so. God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life and man became 
a living soul. This is a clean break with the past; a deep 
chasm has been opened up between man and all other created 
beings. Man has an intellect, conscience and free will. Hence- 
forth, he is no longer bound to an endocrine enslavement. He 
can, if he wishes, free himself from it. He can rise above it, 
conquer it and live a life befitting his new nature. This is 
the greatest event in evolution. The new evolution consists 
in the struggle between the flesh and the spirit. “Man hence- 
forth has the choice either of obeying the orders of the flesh 
and consequently rejoining his animal ancestors, of regressing ; 
or else, on the contrary, of struggling against these impulses, 
these animal instincts and of affirming the dignity he won 
when he acquired the last and highest liberty” (p. 114). In 
this struggle toward a moral and spiritual perfection, true 
human progress consists. For man has truly become aware of 
this dual construction of his nature, of the duality of power 
striving for control, control by the mind and the spirit or 
control by endocrine secretion. The awakening of man to this 
duality, says the author, was one of the most noted steps in 
the entire history of evolution. To view man in a lesser light, 
to still maintain that physical well-being is the goal of evolu- 
tion, is nothing less than an insult to mankind—because this 
takes no account of those highest qualities and faculties by 
which man is distinguished and raised above the dogs, the 
cows and the apes. 

One of the consequences of this new outlook is the rein- 
troduction of purpose and final causes into science. For long 
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years, the evolutionary process was supposed to have been 
guided by chance and probabilities. These elements, says 
Dr. du Noiiy, do not permit us to incorporate, even scien- 
tifically, man and man’s activities into the general pattern of 
transformism. We must have recourse to purpose; “telefinal- 
ism” is the author’s name for it. Evolution is comprehensible 
only if we admit that it is dominated by a finality. Even grant- 
ing that chance may play a part here and there in the develop- 
ment of a certain species, this results in a system of equilibrium 
with the surrounding medium and not in progress as a whole. 
For, since the first appearance of life on earth there has been 
a steady broad movement toward a being endowed with a 
conscious free will, a being who has the power to become 
morally and spiritually perfect. This advancement cannot be 
the outcome of chance and probabilities and logically demands 
telefinalism. An echo of this is heard among a few modern 
scientists, especially the physicists, who have come to realize 
that chance is not an adequate explanation of the order and 
constancy of relationships even in the purely physical world. 
As yet they are not prepared to go so far as to admit the 
notion of purpose and an extramundane Being directing that 
purpose. They take refuge in the uncompromising term “anti- 
chance.” But Dr. du Noiy accepts the full consequences of his 
telefinalism and leads it back to God and His plan of creation. 
A few others stand with him in this opinion, for example, 
Dr. H. Rouviére, of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, who 
says that “for the evolutionists who hold to final causes, the 
physicochemical factors of evolution are secondary causes 
whose effects are beings tending to an end preestablished by 
the First Cause who is essentially supernatural.” 

It is indeed refreshing to see a modern scientist present 
something more elevating than the traditional, depressing 
picture of evolution, and especially as coming from an eminent 
biologist who himself is a thoroughgoing evolutionist. He 
recognizes the weaknesses of the so-called scientific evolution, 
‘or example, the unexplained origin of beings, the unbridged 
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chasms between life and nonlife; between animal life and 
life characterized by abstract thought in man. Since the 
physical sciences can furnish no satisfactory explanation for 
these problems, Dr. du Noiiy does not hesitate to plunge 
into the realm of the metaphysical and the religious. This 
may seem to be an unscientific procedure. But on the other 
hand, the materialistic evolutionists are demanding that we 
accept an unproved hypothesis of evolution on a vague sort of 
faith or, perhaps better, in the hope that some deus ex machina 
will at some time rescue us from the morass of uncertainty. 
This can hardly be called scientific. For want of a factual 
basis Dr. du Noi seeks a foundation in religious concepts. 
We hope to do him justice in the following summary of his 
natural theology: God has fashioned man in a special way; 
he breathed into him a living soul, endowed him with in- 
telligence and free will. These faculties elevate man above 
all other beings of this world and confer on him a dignity 
peculiar to himself. For, he alone has the power to know 
good and evil and can choose between them with consequent 
responsibility for his actions. Man must recognize within 
himself the struggle of the flesh against the spirit and must 
strive for victory over the flesh. His work is the constant effort 
to acquire virtues which are opposed to his egotism, selfish- 
ness, lust and greed for power. For, “by giving man liberty 
and conscience God abdicated a part of his omnipotence in 
favor of his creature,” so that man could become a sharer in 
the divine mission and fulfill the plan of creation. The author 
is not discouraged because so few are striving for this end but 
believes that, given time and education, the individual, society 
and the nations will gradually come to the knowledge of it. 
This is the true evolution, as Dr. du Noily sees it. 

The Catholic theologian will justly disagree with Dr. du 
Notiy’s explanation of the Genesis narrative, with his lack of 
understanding of man’s elevation to the state of original justice 
and supernatural destiny, with his misconception of original 
sin and its consequences and with the plan of Redemption 
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But he is writing as a scientist and does not pretend to offer 
us a theological treatise. In fact, he realizes that his evolu- 
tionary interpretation of the biblical text must necessarily 
be at variance with theological exegesis but hopes that they 
may be reconcilable. Without minimizing the difficulties 
from a doctrinal point of view, this noted French biologist 
has nevertheless presented us with a very remarkable religious 
background and future outlook for the scientific problem. 
Looking at it from a naturalist’s viewpoint, as he evidently 
intends that we should, we find a courageous attempt at 
harmonizing religious and scientific thought, worthy of high 
commendation. He has proposed a pattern of human conduct 
which if accepted on a basis of natural virtue alone would 
soon create a vast improvement in human relationships. Some 
religious and social leaders who are bewailing the delin- 
quencies of modern youth might well profit by some of these 
proposals. Few scientists have dared to venture so boldly into 
the field of religious thought, knowing that such a venture 
would give rise to criticism and discussion from both sides. 
Dr. du Nowy has made a great step forward and it is our hope 
that this book is indicative of a very real trend toward a 
true rapprochement of science and religion. 
Weston College, Mass. JOSEPH P. KELLY. 


x* %* * 
THE FASHIONABLENESS OF KIERKEGAARD 


FRIEND, returning from a recent philosophical 
A convention, reported to me that everyone there seemed 

to be talking about Kierkegaard and no one there 
seemed to know what Kierkegaard is all about. If this be the 
case with men who might be supposed to feel a professional 
obligation to acquaint themselves with an acknowledged 
thinker, then the common reader will have ground to plead 
for clemency on the charge of living by every catchword 
which issues from the little magazines and The New Yorker. 
There is no doubt about the momentary fashionableness of 
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Kierkegaard, Jean-Paul Sartre and French existentialism. 
But especially with this fad is it true that to be on everyone’s 
tongue is also to be in no one’s mind. Why this should be so is 
understandable from the very quantity of Kierkegaard’s writ- 
ings and from the inherent difficulties in his thought. The 
prospective reader takes alarm at advance reports about the 
need to have a thorough grounding in the details of 
Kierkegaard’s life before approaching his works, about the 
subtle ambivalence of the pseudonymous writings, about the 
pitfalls and dangers of the existential way of thinking as it 
has been worked out in Nazi Germany. With such cautionary 
signposts flanking the entrance to a direct study of Kierke- 
gaard, it is little wonder that many people are content with 
what information they can glean from the hasty secondhand 
reports appearing in the popular magazines. 

Without wishing to gloss over the genuine problems in 
Kierkegaard and the need for hard sustained thinking in 
approaching him as well as any other philosopher or theo- 
logian, it seems to me that the task can be made much less 
forbidding and formidable through an intelligent use of the 
tools now at hand. One need not have been Kierkegaard’s 
constant companion and confidant in order to gain sufficient 
knowledge of his life to read his books with a fair appreciation 
of their autobiographical significance. Walter Lowrie’s Short 
Life of Kierkegaard is an enthusiastic and reliable sketch 
providing sufficient information to guide one through the 
personal development of the Danish writer. Both as artist and 
as thinker, however, Kierkegaard attained a universality of 
meaning and expression which can be grasped and studied in 
its own structure. What is still lacking in English is a com- 
prehensive and trustworthy account of his philosophical and 
religious position which could serve as an introduction to 
his mind and personality. The nearest approach to such a 
general guide is the collection of the late David F. Swenson’s 
essays, entitled Something About Kierkegaard. 

In addition to biographical and philosophical aids, there 
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was a growing need for an intelligent selection of readings 
from the many volumes of Kierkegaard now in English. This 
gap is now expertly filled by the Bretall anthology, which 
should remove any lingering excuse for not getting acquainted 
directly with the texts themselves." Although nothing less 
than an examination of the whole Kierkegaardian corpus will 
reveal “what it is all about,” this collection of representative 
passages performs the indispensable preliminary work of in- 
troducing the reader to Kierkegaard in all his moods and 
styles and so of arousing the desire to follow him more at 
length and at his own pace. What the editor promises in his 
Preface is fulfilled with remarkable fidelity in the anthology 
itself. Bretall aimed to provide a selection of passages which 
would illustrate Kierkegaard’s intellectual and _ spiritual 
growth in its variety and liveliness and gradual deepening 
of purport. Wisely enough, he has presented the materials for 
the most part according to the chronological order of their 
publication, thus conveying something of the original sense 
of freedom and development which attended the unfolding 
of the authorship a hundred years ago. 

Almost every important book by Kierkegaard is represented 
here, along with appropriate excerpts from the Journals. His 
intellectual and stylistic range as it emerges from these pages 
is impressively wide without leaving the impression of mere 
versatility achieved at the expense of sincerity and com- 
prehension. The humor is gay and wise; the satire mordant 
and sometimes strained; the narrative flows smoothly and 
pleasantly, if none too convincingly; the analyses of soul- 
states are difficult to follow, shrewd and penetrating; the 
polemic against Hegel is telling; and the discussion of ex- 
istential thinking a pioneer line of inquiry. Almost from the 
first entry included from the Journals, the underlying theme 
of Kierkegaard’s religious education, his training in what it 
means to become a Christian in Christendom, is apparent. 


14 KIERKEGAARD ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Robert Bretall. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xxv, 487. $5.00 
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This basic purpose of the authorship gives unity and direction 
and seriousness to the whole body of writings, preparing the 
reader for the final attack upon the established order. It is 
also in the true Kierkegaardian spirit that portions of his 
discourses are included here, since they represent his direct 
and wholehearted utterance on man’s predicament as “an 
individual before God.” 

Bretall’s choice of texts is determined not only by a resolve 
to be representative, but also by considerations of relative 
completeness of text and personal predilection. In order to 
increase the self-sufficiency of his selections, he has prefaced 
each piece with a brief explanatory note concerning the work 
from which it is taken. These editorial remarks are generally 
helpful, as are the footnotes which have been culled by the 
present editor from Lowrie and Swenson or occasionally 
added by himself. Two of the misprints in footnotes are mis- 
leading enough to require correction in a second edition: the 
Greek word for I feel (p. xxii), and the proper name 
Grundtvig (p. 249). The reference in the footnote on page 
230 to “the Perennial Philosophy” is ambiguous, for it might 
lead a reader to classify the revived metaphysics of Aristotle 
and Aquinas rather than the metapsychics of Heard and 
Huxley along with “other gnostic interpretations of Chris- 
tianity.”” In several instances the added explanations are of 
but doubtful value. The quotation from Jean Wahl on page 
190 fails to bring out the proper contrast between possibility 
and necessity. Kierkegaard did not advocate possibility as 
distinct from reality, but rather emphasized concrete actuality 
and the real possibility of freedom against the Hegelian 
abstract dialectic and systematic necessity. In a footnote on 
page 197 Bretall states that by the immediate is meant the 
given, and that Kierkegaard denies the existence of this im- 
mediate as such. Now what Kierkegaard was solicitous to 
defend was precisely the pre-eminent reality of the given and 
our absolute need for it as the condition of valid thinking. 
He was indeed opposed to the Hegelian claim that pure 
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thought can begin immediately with the immediate, but he is 
careful to point out that the immediate as understood by the 
Hegelians is not existence as a given factor to which mind 
and will must submit but rather “the most abstract content 
remaining after an exhaustive reflection” (p. 199). Defined 
in this way, it is clearly impossible to make an absolute 
beginning with the immediate or to sustain the Hegelian ideal 
of a presuppositionless philosophy. Similarly, it seems to me 
that Bretall does not take into full count the more precise 
Hegelian and Kierkegaardian usage of the terms “reflection” 
(p. 260) and “self” (p. 340). And he has continued the 
American tradition of underestimating Schelling’s place in 
the history of the critique of Hegel. 

The anthology is rounded out by a good bibliography of 
Kierkegaard’s works in English and of the Kierkegaardian 
literature. Despite the publisher’s blurb, however, the bib- 
liographical sections on books and periodicals about Kierke- 
gaard in English are not complete. But the only unsatisfactory 
section of the bibliography is the “select list of works in other 
languages,” which omits such really important scholars as 
Bohlin and Ruttenbeck, overlooks the later and more relevant 
studies by Jaspers, and expands Wahl’s Etudes into a two- 
volume work. These minor points aside, this anthology per- 
forms a worthwhile service in presenting a well-balanced 
sampling of Kierkegaard at his best and most provocative. 

St. Louis University. JAMES COLLINS. 


* * * 


A NOVELIST’S APPROACH TO RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


l’Histoire Sainte’ and Jésus en son Temps’ is trying 
through his books to give a soul back to this world 
which he considers soulless. But how did the novelist of Coeur 


T HE famous, one might almost say popular, author of 


'H. Daniel-Rops, Histoire Sainte, le Peuple de la Bible (Paris, 1943). 
“Jésus EN soN Temps. By H. Daniel-Rops. Montreal: Les Editions Variétés, 1947. 


Pp. 638. $3.00. 
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Com plice become the great modern master of religious history, 
a master absolutely sure of his subject which fires him with 
an almost apostolic passion, and the critic and historian of 
Péguy, Psichari and Rimbaud, who like himself experienced 
a spiritual drama in their souls? 

Ascetically thin and extraordinarily young-looking, Daniel- 
Rops’ face reveals his profoundly meditative nature. The most 
recent winner of the Academy’s grand prize for literature, he 
is the author of some twenty novels, collections of short stories, 
critical essays and historical works, of which the last two, 
Histoire Sainte and Jésus en son Temps, soon to be followed 
by l’Eglise des Apotres et des Martyrs, are works of masterly 
comprehensiveness. He had a Christian upbringing, but at 
twenty ceased practicing the religious faith upon which his 
work as a historian is now based. And when I asked him by 
what road he had returned to Christianity, he answered: 

First, by way of my study of purely social problems. Christianity is the 
primary and fundamental basis of our civilization. Without it, everything 
would collapse. It is an answer to the angoisse de vivre. When I conceived 
and wrote Histoire Sainte and Jésus en son Temps, my purpose was to 
establish firm bases for my personal life as well as those which to me seem 


fundamental to our civilization. 


In Quétes de Dieu, a little book containing three essays of 
which one is called “Pascal et Notre Coeur,” M. Daniel-Rops 
tells of his metaphysical anguish and of the joy that came 
to him on “the evening when it is no longer a question of 
discussion or proofs, but when all is resolved in the order of 
the heart with a prayer that brings one to one’s knees.” 

The faith he has regained is a living one; its latest acts are 
two great works which have had a commercial success rivaling 
that of the most widely read novels. This is particularly true 
of Jésus en son Temps. One marvels at the courage, as well 
as at the epic sweep and lyric inspiration of the author; nor 
does this lyricism impair his objectivity as a historian. As 
M. Daniel-Rops puts it: 


To understand Christ, we need only see things with the eyes of His 
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contemporaries, the witnesses of His life, in the atmosphere of all He did 
and saw. We need to sense the very fragrance of the countryside through 
which He passed. We must have an accurate idea of the distances He covered, 
even though Palestine is smaller than our own Brittany, and of the efforts 
He made to accomplish His mission. Geography and history touch upon every 
circumstance of the life of Christ. 


M. Daniel-Rops has been successful in this effort to under- 
stand. His Jésus en son Temps, while it is steeped in the tradi- 
tion of the sacred writings upon which it is based, is also 
a book that lives. One approaches it at first with curiosity. 
One returns to it with pleasure. 

The same qualities give value to /’Histoitre Sainte, of which 
the first edition appeared on July |, 1943. Twenty days later, 
the Gestapo arrived at the publishing house of Fayard, but 
happily this visit was foreseen and the remaining 14,000 
copies were carefully hidden. In spite of all their searching, 
the Germans were able to confiscate only fifty-five copies. 
All the others were sold clandestinely during the occupation. 

“However,” M. Daniel-Rops told me, “the Germans took 
revenge for this disappointment by going to the printer’s and 
smashing the plates. The type was immediately reset and the 
book was republished. It was not my fault that Hitler 
recognized himself in Nabuchodonosor. The resemblance was 
not of my making.” 

M. Daniel-Rops is an open-minded Christian and a his- 
torian free of all prejudice. As a Catholic, he knows what 
his Church owes to the Old Testament and what Rome owes 
to Jerusalem. It was precisely during the German occupation 
that he wrote in his Quétes de Dieu: 


A Christian can approach the mystery of Israel only with a dual and 
contradictory feeling of loyalty and condemnation, of gratitude and pity. 
We know all that we owe to this people through whom the seed of truth 
was planted in the earth even before we were born; we know that without 
their heroic defense the fragile plant would not have survived; and we cannot 
fail to recognize the meaning of the fact that we still pray to God, the same 
God, in the same words that were theirs. Thus the symbol we see in one of 
the stained-glass windows of Chartres is a true one; the four great Prophets 
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support four young men, the Evangelists; the new knowledge rests upon the 
foundations of the ancient truth. 


His ability to see his subject in a huge perspective and his 
perfect objectivity make M. Daniel-Rops one of the most 
authoritative historians of our time. Histoire Sainte is the 
testimony of a noble conscience. 

Paris. MAURICE RICORD. 


The Minotaur 


GEOFFREY STONE 


URNING the final angle in the maze, 
The traveller, stayed by Ariadne’s thread, 
Sees there the Thing, now more dread 
That, unexpected, in the awful blaze 
Of light the bull-black fact his ways 
Assumed no sword can ever pierce—instead 
The fierce word of love must slay what led 
Him down the gathering alleys of his days; 
And in that bright death the sun, arrayed 
With spears of light, at the bestial heart 
Releases in each ray the benignant dart 
By which love, alone terrible, is made 
The executioner, not ever any hero laid 
Upon, in the labyrinth, by strength and art, 
By fact and act, to prove the hero’s part: 
Whose sweet doom, the word that’s love once said, 
Is, in the bright and bright awful light, 
To embrace the day nor need to slay the night. 


NY 


YZ 
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Communist Tactics in 
Balkan Government 


JOHN A. LUKACS 


HAT is really going on behind the Iron Curtain? 

V V This question and its related problems are an object 

of constantly increasing interest in the Western world 
today. The countries behind the Iron Curtain are not entirely 
terra incognita to Westerners. It has been Moscow’s aim to 
make the political pattern of the Soviet-occupied part of 
Europe acceptable to the Anglo-Saxon powers, and because 
of this the Russian authorities have granted limited permission 
to a few English and American politicians, journalists and 
scholars to travel in those countries, with the hope that first- 
hand impressions would convince these observers of the reality 
of the benefits achieved by the “people’s democracies.” 

As a result, a few books and articles have appeared dealing 
with the situation behind the Iron Curtain. Nevertheless, al- 
though the Russian occupation of these countries is now well 
into its third year, nothing essential has been written on one 
of the most important items of Russian occupational policies, 
namely, the political procedure of the Communist parties in 
the Balkans, in Hungary and in Austria. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


From the moment when the Soviet armies broke through 
at Jassy in August, 1944, and appeared as liberating forces 
in the Balkans, battering the already beaten German armies 
and harassing them through the Rumanian plains, foreshadow- 
ing their occupation of Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Slovakia, Bohemia, Moravia and possibly Austria, a political 
situation hitherto unknown began to emerge in the Balkans. 
Throughout the history of the peoples of South Eastern 
Europe and their settlements, but especially since the growth 
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of national states in that region, these peoples have been con- 
fronted by empires which have exercised decisive influence 
in Balkan events. From the fall of Constantinople to the fall 
of Napoleon, two great powers wrestled for hegemony in the 
Balkans: the Habsburg and the Ottoman Empires. In 1774, 
before the Congress of Vienna, the peace treaty of Kuchuk 
Kaynardji marked the appearance of the Russian colossus at 
the northeastern approaches of the Balkans, and from then 
on Russia played a decisive role in Balkan politics. After 
1871, Germany entered the scene, and with dynastic, economic 
and indirect political influence began to play a significant 
role in the politics of South Eastern Europe. In the back- 
ground stood the British Empire. With the aid of francophile 
sympathies in the Balkans, Britain succeeded in maintaining 
an effective balance-of-power policy, and kept the Russians, 
as well as other major powers, away from the Dardanelles. 
And in 1944, as the Red Army swept down the Rumanian 
and Hungarian plains, as the German Reich finally went 
down to the sound of the last shots fired amidst the ruins of 
Berlin and in the Austrian Alps, a unique political picture 
emerged in the Balkans: since the final defeat of Germany 
there has been no power, extra-Balkan or extra-European, 
which could counterbalance the victor’s political agenda. In 
the eighteen centuries since the defeat of Trajan’s Roman 
legions in Transylvania, this is the first time that one major 
political power, controlling all power factors, has dominated 
this area of Europe. 

Soviet occupation politics have had to face great difficulties. 
A natural solution was sought by means always available to a 
totalitarian regime, namely, the establishment of a satellite 
party, which sooner or later would gain total control in the 
occupied countries and would be in possession of total ad- 
ministrative power de facto while maintaining a more or less 
independent status de jure for the countries occupied, thus 
making unnecessary any interference in domestic affairs by 
the occupying power. The Communist parties in South 
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Eastern Europe were ready to begin their work in accordance 
with the Soviet schedule, directed by Moscow. The benevolent 
attitude of the Atlantic powers toward the Soviet Union in 
the later stages of the European war, and Stalin’s gesture of 
dissolving the Communist International in 1943, made the 
primary tasks of the Communist parties even easier. Never- 
theless, there were danger signals for the Western world: 
the effectiveness of Russian-Communist teamwork in occupied 
countries, and the fate of the three Baltic states which lay 
“between the hammer and the anvil” —Russia and Germany— 
and which in July, 1940, were overrun and incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. Although Britain and the United States 
did not recognize this incorporation, in the turmoil of the 
gigantic struggle between Britain and Hitler far too little 
attention was paid to the success of the Soviet occupational 
policies which were furthered by Communist field work and 
backed up by a brutal threat of force. It would have been 
interesting to see an exposure of the procedure followed in 
these countries during the transitional period of national 
catastrophe between the entry of the Red Armies and the legal 
incorporation into the Soviet Union. 

One of the difficulties which the Russians had to face 
during the occupation of South Eastern Europe was the fact 
that never before had there been a permanent Russian oc- 
cupation of any of these areas, with the exception of Bes- 
sarabia. The Russian tide swept through Rumania and 
Bulgaria in 1853 and in 1877, but in less than two years 
the armies of the Czar left those countries. There has 
never been a Russian military action in the territory of 
the present Yugoslavia. Russian troops entered Hungary 
at the request of the Austrian Emperor in the summer of 
1849 for the purpose of suppressing the Hungarian independ- 
ents, but this short military expedition was terminated within 
three months. In 1915 the Russians entered Hungarian terri- 
tory, occupying a few square miles, and were driven out again 
after remaining three months. As there existed no Russian 
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military tradition in regard to occupation in these countries, 
a new pattern has had to be worked out, cautiously and in the 
face of difficulties. The outlook was of no little interest, 
especially at a moment when the appearance of the Red Army 
in the Balkans had more of a pan-Slavic nationalistic im- 
perialist character than ever before. 

The main problem in Soviet occupational policies was to 
determine the procedure to be followed by the respective 
Communist parties. Before dealing in detail with the political 
course of the Communist parties in South Eastern Europe, a 
iew facts must be stated by way of preface. 

In the Balkans, the Germans made remarkably good use 
of their “divide and conquer” tactics, playing one nation 
against the other, even one Nazi party against the other. To 
a great extent, they shelved their ideological issues in the 
Balkans. The main goal of their policy was to create a 
German-inspired order, to have governments faithful to the 
Axis and to maintain a peaceful atmosphere which would 
result in keeping production for Germany in good shape. 
This German policy led to the ideologically illogical over- 
throw of the Iron Guard movement in Rumania (January, 
1941) when the Germans, preferring to have a less radical 
government rule the country, dropped their most fanatical 
followers in order to ensure peaceful production without 
domestic disorders caused by revolutionary disturbances. 
Hitler was well informed of the anti-German and pro-British 
sympathies of Admiral Horthy, Regent of Hungary; never- 
theless, he overthrew Horthy only in extreme necessity, after 
the latter declared an armistice with the Allies, because the 
Fuehrer feared that an eventual Arrow-Cross government in 
Hungary would mean internal difficulties and a disintegration 
of Hungarian industry through revolutionary methods, and 
thus a slowdown of production destined for Germany. 

The Russians proceeded in a different way. Although, as 
was seen later on, they supported other parties also, they 
put complete trust only in the Communist parties, a policy 
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stemming from the discipline of the Communist International 
and the Lenin-Stalinist ideology of revolutionary political 
procedure. 

The main surprise for a few wishful thinkers inside the 
Politburo was the fact that the Communist parties in South 
Eastern Europe were not able to follow their procedure to 
the extent previously expected. The Communist parties were 
antipopular in Hungary, Austria and Rumania, and even in 
spite of their enormous positional advantages had to face 
opposition, sometimes rather significant, in Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia also. 

Except in the countries with a Slav population, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, the Communist parties played 
a rather insignificant part in the respective anti-German na- 
tional resistance movements. As a matter of fact, during the 
war they were practically nonexistent. With the exception 
of some saboteurs, who acted more on their own initiative 
than on orders from Moscow, the Communists had very few 
martyrs and they had absolutely no mass following. The 
arrival of the Communists was simultaneous with that of the 
Red Armies. The majority of their leaders came as agents of 
Soviet military intelligence. These leaders were more or less 
ignorant about the real sentiments and trends in the countries 
to which they were assigned. They were mostly émigrés, 
people who for the most part had spent more than a decade 
as exiles and who, owing to their lack of access to infor- 
mation from all quarters, had a greatly distorted conception 
of what was going on in their original fatherland. 

The extremely able leader of the Hungarian Communist 
party, M. Rakosi, who in 1940 left Hungary for Moscow as 
a political prisoner, published a book in Budapest in 1945. 
This book comprised some of his essays, comments and articles 
written on subjects pertaining to Hungary during his stay in 
the Soviet Union between 1940 and 1944. It is beyond doubt 
that, in compiling the material of this volume, those articles 
were primarily selected which exemplified a certain states- 
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manlike prophetic vision of later events in Hungary, and 
which justified the author’s views. In spite of the undoubtedly 
careful selection, it is astonishing to see how defective was 
M. Rakosi’s analysis of the Hungarian situation during the 
war, how distorted and inaccurate his views regarding not 
only trends and ideologies but especially facts and data. 

Another difficulty faced by the Communists was the 
reluctance of the anti-Nazi intellectual elements to accept the 
sincerity of the Communist program. The behavior of the 
Communists in the period between August 22, 1939, and June 
22, 1941, certainly contributed to this reluctance. At various 
times the Communist parties had already betrayed their 
misconception of the struggle of democracy against Nazism. 
In March, 1941, when the coup d’état led by General Simovich 
overthrew the Cvetkovich regime, which had signed the 
Tripartite Pact under German pressure, the popular demon- 
strations—the unanimous voice of a people ready to under- 
take a fight for freedom—were disturbed by the dissonance 
of Communist demonstrators who, while the masses in 
Belgrade wildly cheered Britain and the United States, 
protested against Yugoslavia’s participation “in a war of 
British imperialists.” Facts like these were not to be easily 
eradicated from the memories of the progressive intellectuals 
in South Eastern Europe. The whole Communist interpreta- 
tion of the second world war, according to which the war 
really began on June 22, 1941, and was merely preceded by a 
struggle between capitalistic imperialist nations, was alien to 
the views of the intellectual elements. 

Nevertheless, the year 1943 and the first months of 1944 
saw a change in the opinions of many. This period seemed to 
mark the beginning of the establishment of a common ideologi- 
cal basis which united all nations and all ideologies in the 
fight against Hitler. The Teheran Conference, the announced 
(though not executed) coordination of strategy between the 
Western Allies and Russia, and the dissolution of the Com- 
munist International, had their effects. Hatred of the usurp- 
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ing Nazi conqueror was so intense that, after such signs as 
Mr. Churchill’s recognition of Tito, the intellectuals looked 
for the early development of an atmosphere of understanding 
between East and West, a more flexible attitude on both sides, 
which might even result in a world-wide synthesis of 
ideologies. 

Fear of a dictatorship of the proletariat was disappearing; 
impressed more and more by the magnificent achievements 
of the Red Armies and the eulogies of the BBC, the middle 
class and the intellectuals in South Eastern Europe abandoned 
their cautious and reluctant attitude toward the Communists 
and especially toward Russia. Mr. Churchill’s remarkable 
speech in May, 1944, when he stated that the war was no 
longer on an ideological basis, made little impression in the 
Balkans. The union of all anti-Nazi forces in the common 
aim of defeating the Nazi evil seemed to be assured. Further- 
more, it was felt that this comradeship in arms would surely 
result in a permanent understanding and cooperation after the 
war also. 

Simultaneously with the growth of this ideological under- 
standing, the Soviet armies came nearer and nearer to the 
‘rontiers of Rumania, Hungary and Slovakia, approaching 
these countries from the northeast. And at this time there was 
an interesting situation in the Balkans, in Austria and in 
Hungary. Whereas the leading role in the events of July 20, 
1944, in Germany was played by people who, aware of the 
perils of Russian domination, tried to overthrow Hitler and 
make peace with the Allies at a moment when the Soviet 
armies were still far from German territory, the situation 
in South Eastern Europe was entirely different. There the 
intellectuals, a significant portion of the middle class, a major- 
ity of the aristocracy, the Church, the landowners and the 
Jews were alike eagerly and confidently awaiting the arrival 
of the Red Armies, the arrival of their liberators. This re- 
markable situation appears almost grotesque when one con- 
siders the attitude of the masses in these countries at the time. 
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The masses were still infected with the Nazi virus. The 
grotesque situation in 1944 was the following: more and more 
of the capitalists were awaiting with impatience the arrival 
of the Red Army while the peasants and workers, though to 
a great extent uninformed, continued to fight against the 
Russians. Only in Poland do we find a different situation. 
The Poles, because of past experience, had no illusions regard- 
ing the Russians. The Russian “stab in the back” of Septem- 
ber, 1939, the incredible betrayal of the Soviet-Polish pact of 
July 31, 1941, the break with the Polish Government-in-Exile 
and, finally, the cold-blooded, cynical Russian attitude which 
allowed General Bor-Komorowski and the heroic Home 
Army to perish amid the ruins of Warsaw in August-Septem- 
ber, 1944, made the situation clear to the Poles. However, it is 
outside the purpose of this article to deal with the Polish 


question. . 
PHASES OF COMMUNIST CONTROL 


Taking into consideration their unique positional ad- 
vantages, together with the moral impetus caused by the 
presence of Soviet arms, the prospects of the Communist 
parties on the political stage in the Balkans late in 1944 
and early in 1945 were excellent. By that time even the super- 
ficial observer could note an atmosphere of relative under- 
standing among the Allies, especially in regard to the ap- 
proaching end of the war in Europe. The problem now facing 
the Communist parties was to advance along a procedural 
line which would bring about the recognition by the Western 
Allies of the governments set up in the various countries and 
which at the same time would enable the Communists to 
exercise complete control in national politics and economy. 
The first steps were devoted to obtaining key positions of 
control. This objective was aimed at by different methods 
in different countries; in other words, the Communists seemed 
to follow one political procedure at the beginning of their 
field work in Rumania, a slightly different one in Hungary, 
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and so on. Was this to be considered as notably significant 
of an increasingly national character of Communist parties 
and a proof of the reality of the dissolution of the Communist 
International? This interpretation is outdated by now; the 
Communist procedural agenda followed a line suited to the 
needs and goals of Moscow. 

The ominous experiences of the Russian tactics in the 
Balkans, which revealed the real intentions of the Soviet 
Union there, were already known by the State Department 
and the Foreign Office at the time of the Yalta Conference. 
Nevertheless, Yalta turned into an Eastern Munich. In spite 
of the intention to save for the Western Allies some remnants 
of what they lost militarily when they gave up Mr. Churchill’s 
original plan of a Balkan invasion, the results of Yalta have 
been well-nigh disastrous. With an inexplicable idealism, 
similar to the naive psychological attitude of President Wilson 
in 1918, the United States and Great Britain clung to the 
terminology of parliamentarism, a terminology valid for 
people living in the Western democracies, the terms of which 
were defined in the Atlantic Charter originally for peoples 
within a planned Atlantic community. With no serious op- 
position from the Russians, the Anglo-American statesmen 
succeeded in including the principle of “free and unfettered” 
elections in the Yalta declaration. At this very moment a new 
order of battle was issued for the Communist political parties 
in South Eastern Europe and Poland. 

The Communist political procedure in South Eastern 
Europe may be divided into different phases. The changing 
picture of international relations and the varying attitudes 
toward the presence of Soviet armies made it necessary for the 
Communists to advance with differing rates of speed toward 
their final aims. These procedural and agenda problems divide 
Communist action in South Eastern Europe into phases dif- 
fering in point of time dimensions. The following is a super- 
ficial narrative survey of the development of these phases in 


Rumania. 
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THE CASE OF RUMANIA 


The first period in Rumania lasted from the armistice 
declaration of King Michael in August, 1944, to the over- 
throw of General Radescu’s government and the installation 
of Groza in March, 1945. The Communist party, a small 
minority in Rumania, had to form a coalition within which 
the party would be able to maintain its leadership and thus 
exercise total control in politics. There were, however, diff- 
culties to be dealt with. In Rumania, the armistice was de- 
clared by the king, and subsequently, especially as the nation 
remained faithful to the king, there was no such thing as an 
extralegal situation, which would have helped the Commun- 
ists to profit from a constitutional vacuum. Hence, the first 
attacks of the Communist party in Rumania were concentrated 
on the generals around the king. Those generals had suc- 
ceeded in swinging the Rumanian Army almost completely 
over to the Russians after the armistice declaration, and had 
assumed administrative functions somewhat after the example 
of the first Badoglio government, that is to say, in an impartial 
manner. A greater obstacle to the Communists was the ex- 
istence of the traditional parties in the country, the Liberals 
headed by Bratianu and the National Peasants led by Maniu. 

These parties, with the majority of the people behind them, 
made it obvious that they would not participate willingly in 
a coalition whose activities would be limited to the carrying 
out of Communist intentions. After careful investigation, the 
Communists chose for Premier Petre Groza, leader of the 
Ploughmen’s Front (Frontul Plugarilor), an agrarian bolshe- 
vist party, which, because of its agrarian character or rather 
program, did far more toward obtaining mass support for the 
government than any other Rumanian party within the coali- 
tion. In addition, a dissident movement was provoked within 
the Maniu and Bratianu parties, and a substantial number of 
those elements joined the coalition. This marked the climax, 
in domestic affairs, of the second phase of Communist policies 
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in Rumania. This lasted from the installation of the Groza 
government (March, 1945) to the Moscow declaration 
(Christmas, 1945). In the previous phase, all those elements 
had been eliminated from the political arena who, owing to 
their activities during the armistice episode, had every right 
to participate in Rumania’s political life but, being suspected 
of anti-Communism, were dangerous to the Communists. 

The second period was devoted to gaining recognition of the 
Rumanian government from the Western powers. The Mos- 
cow declaration of December 27, 1945, dealt with the Ruman- 
ian and Bulgarian questions, again on the principle of free and 
unfettered elections, and a tripartite supervision was to guar- 
antee the democratic development of these countries. Again, 
this action had no effect at all. The third period of the Com- 
munist program now commenced, and lasted until the “free 
and unfettered” elections, the holding of which as soon as pos- 
sible was urged by the Western Allies. One National Peasant 
and one Liberal minister received portfolios in the Groza 
cabinet. The two opposition leaders, Maniu and Bratianu, 
however, carefully refrained from considering this participa- 
tion in the government as decisive. Their cautious attitude was 
soon proved correct. By that time, owing to Communist 
pressure and Groza’s willingness to comply with any Soviet 
demands whatsoever, Rumanian economy had been linked 
with that of the Soviet Union, and a Rumanian-Soviet eco- 
nomic and commercial agreement had been signed. 

The participation of the two opposition ministers in the 
cabinet was analogous to the position of Mikolajczyk in 
Poland. Increasing restrictions were imposed on the press. 
After the precarious question of the recognition of the govern- 
ment by the Western powers appeared to be solved, the more 
dynamic phase of this third period of Communist tactics be- 
gan. Considering the unexpected outcome of the Austrian 
election in November, 1945, and the repercussions before that 
of the Hungarian election, and, on the other hand, noting the 
hesitation and uneasiness on the part of the United States 
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and Britain in carrying out a planned policy in the Balkans, 
and at the same time discounting as unimportant the possibility 
of a withdrawal of recognition, the Communists acted. Mos- 
cow gave the green signal for the elections. The procedure was 
similar to that which was followed in Bulgaria but somewhat 
contrary to the procedure followed in Hungary. A unilateral 
election law was forced through and a wave of intimidation 
swept the country. On November 19, 1946, the Groza coali- 
tion gained an overwhelming victory. Now, undisturbed by 
the diplomatic protests of the United States and Britain, the 
Communists had a legal basis on which to carry out their 
program unhindered by any major tactical problems. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND BULGARIA 


Mr. Churchill recognized the Tito “government” during 
the war. This has proved to be the greatest political blunder 
of the Allies in the Balkans. The illogical attitude of the 
Anglo-American powers at that time (1943-44) is quite in- 
explicable. In 1944, the American war machine was already 
in full gear, and British and American military achievements 
in Western Europe, in Italy and in the air, together with the 
clear evidence of the importance of lend-lease to the Soviet 
forces, showed that the complete defeat of Hitler was only a 
matter of time and that the main decisive factors in the final 
stage of the war were no longer the enormous Russian land 
armies but American and British armament. In spite of this, 
the Western powers abandoned their ideological conception 
of the war and recognized Tito, although cognizant of his 
domestic intentions and party affiliation, only because at that 
moment, owing to a militant organization and supply of arms, 
he appeared to be playing a more effective part in the Yugo- 
slav-German guerrilla warfare than General Mihailovitch. 
As early as May, 1945, with the shots fired in the mountains 
above Trieste, the fundamental blunder began to produce its 
effects, and the danger of Tito’s existence as Fuehrer of the 
Yugoslav nation became a tangible reality. The recognition 
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of Tito by the Western powers and Yugoslavia’s membership 
in the United Nations Organization made Communist poli- 
tical procedure an easy task in Yugoslavia. Although there 
are no Russian troops in Yugoslav territory, today the Tito 
Republic is practically a member republic of the Soviet 
Union. 

What took place in Bulgaria is somewhat similar. The 
tragedy of this nation also comes from the fact that the United 
States and Britain had already given up Bulgaria during the 
war, considering her as terrain perdu. The task of the Com- 
munist party in Bulgaria was made easier by a few factors: 
the political immaturity of the Bulgarian masses, the tradi- 
tional and inherited pan-Slav sympathies which made Bul- 
garia the most thoroughly pan-Slavic nation among all the 
Slavs outside of Russia, with a somewhat Byzantine character, 
and, finally, the Greek-Bulgarian enmity. This last problem 
has been expertly put to use by the Russians in their divide 
et impera policies, which were almost identical with German 
tactics in the Hungarian-Rumanian question. It is note- 
worthy, too, that Communist action was made easier because 
of Russian military tactics preceding the occupation of the 
country. In Poland the Red Army watched unmoved, from 
a distance of three to ten miles, the death struggle of General 
Bor-Komorowski in August, 1944. In Hungary the Russians 
signed the preliminary armistice agreement with Admiral 
Horthy and were accurately informed of the date of the 
planned armistice declaration, October 20, 1944. Further- 
more, on October 12, Horthy’s plenipotentiary envoy in Mos- 
cow, General Faragho (imprisoned by the political police in 
January, 1947) and another, independently acting military 
commission notified the Russians that as the Nazis were pre- 
paring a military uprising to prevent the armistice the 
declaration of the armistice might take place ahead of sche- 
dule. Thus, the Russians had information of the Nazi plan to 
overthrow Horthy and were aware of the possibilities for the 
Communists when they would enter Budapest as liberators 
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and take over the administration to their full satisfaction in a 
constitutional vacuum created by the disappearance of the last 
legal government. And so, the Soviet armies which had been 
steadily rolling toward Budapest suddenly halted. Three days 
later, the Arrow-Cross party overthrew Horthy. The Rus- 
sians declared war on Bulgaria at a moment when the last 
Germans were pulling out of the country and a Liberal gov- 
ernment was openly asking the Allies for armistice terms. The 
Russian declaration of war precipitated a governmental crisis 
in Sofia, and as the Communist crowds appeared on the streets 
they easily gained control and the hopes of the Bulgarian 
Liberals were gone forever. The procedure followed in Bul- 
garia met with no great obstacles. The monarchy was 
abolished by a plebiscite without any difficulty. The same 
process resulted in a “‘coalition” victory at the elections. The 
objections raised by Great Britain and the United States to 
the recognition of the government had no substantial effect on 
domestic proceedings. Beyond a doubt, the Yalta intentions 
in regard to Bulgaria are today a complete failure. 






















HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA 






While in Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia the principle 
of free and unfettered elections was circumvented, the Com- 
munists, to create an impression of freedom and democracy, 
permitted more or less free elections in Hungary and in Aus- 
tria.. This remarkable attitude was due to two factors. The 
secondary factor which led to a free election was the Com- 
munist desire to gain recognition of their respective govern- 
ments by creating an impression of a just “people’s democ- 
racy” abroad. The major factor, however, was bad judg- 
ment on the part of the Communist leaders; in Hungary they 
seriously thought that the Commuunist-Socialist coalition 
would gain a majority even in a free election. 

Both in Hungary and in Austria the first liberation gov- 
ernments emerged from an extralegal status; Austria had no 
government-in-exile, and the basis of her existence as an in- 
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dependent state was laid in the Moscow declaration. In Hun- 
gary Horthy’s last government was forcibly ousted by the 
Nazis. The first national government in Debrecen was formed 
by a group composed of a few democratic politicians 
residing in the Soviet-occupied territories, Communists who 
arrived with the Red Army, and two of the former Horthy 
generals who after playing an active role in the anti-German 
resistance deserted the Nazis and went over to the Russian 
side. 

During the first phase of Communist tactics, the Commun- 
ists skillfully steered the coalition, knowing that if they were 
victorious in a legalized election the uneasy Small Holders 
party could be easily deprived of its rights within the coali- 
tion. The wartime leader of the Social Democrats, Karoly 
Peyer, was still in the Mauthausen concentration camp early 
in 1945 when the Communists acquired complete control over 
the trade unions and the Social Democratic party, led by an 
opportunist of ruthless personal ambitions, Szakasits, joined 
the Communist line, thus following the same procedure as in 
Poland, Rumania and the SED in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many. 

The national elections were scheduled for November, 1945. 
The municipal elections of Budapest, which would be a test 
election, had been fixed for October 5, 1945. The Communist- 
Socialist Workers’ Unity party allowed considerable freedom 
to the campaign of the Small Holders and Liberal Democrats, 
but the latter were extremely weak in means of carrying on a 
successful propaganda warfare. Limited party funds, a Com- 
munist-controlled Hungarian finance and, finally, inflation 
put the Small Holders at a disadvantage in regard to propa- 
ganda. The Communists also counted on the following fac- 
tors: the psychological tradition that in Hungary a govern- 
ment has never lost an election (the “government” being now 
replaced by the Communist-Socialist bloc) ; the timidity of 
the Small Holders leaders in turning the election into a choice 
between Communism and national independence, and their 
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desire to stay meekly within a coalition; the organization of 
the industrial workers and the industrial character of the 
metropolis of Budapest; finally, the relative aloofness of an 
urban population to the agrarian ideals of the Small Holders. 
Four days before the municipal elections in’ Budapest, the 
Public Opinion Institute of the Hungarian Radio predicted 
in a “city-wide survey” a sixty-five to seventy per cent victory 
for the Communist-Socialist Front. On October 6, the morn- 
ing after the undoubtedly free polling, Budapest and the 
world were amazed by the results: an absolute (50.9 per cent) 
majority for the Small Holders. 

The voters’ choice was an example of faute-de-mieux voting. 
The inhabitants of Budapest voted for a party uneasy in its 
attitude, disintegrating in its leadership, alien from the urban 
point of view, but yet the only group which seemed strong 
enough to combat successfully the Communist design of turn- 
ing Hungary into a Bolshevik state. Among others, former 
Social Democrat workers voted for the Small Holders. After 
the election, the Social Democratic party, for obvious tactical 
reasons, decided to run on a separate ticket in the forthcoming 
national elections, though committing itself to follow the 
“brotherhood line” with the Communist party under any cir- 
cumstances. The elections, scheduled for November 4, were 
dangerously near and it was now beyond doubt that in a free 
election the Small Holders would sweep the country. 

At this moment, Marshal Voroshilov, the leader of the Al- 
lied Control Commission in Hungary, after an angry consulta- 
tion with previously overoptimistic Communistic party lead- 
ers, decided to act. When news of the consultations leaked 
out, it looked as though the November elections would be 
postponed to a later date. However, before the Moscow con- 
ference, which was to be made a minor Yalta, Voroshilov 
abandoned this idea. He resorted to a political procedure 
which an American journalist so ably called “back-seat driv- 
ing tactics.” In the late evening hours of October 20, 1945, 
party leaders were summoned to see the Marshal. He proposed 
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a coalition ticket, a single ticket comprising various coalition 
candidates, and a procedure of Yes and No voting. ‘The rea- 
sons for this proposal were obvious. It seemed that Zoltan 
Tildy, leader of the Small Holders, would accept the proposal. 
This would have meant a serious rupture in the party, which 
would have been impossible to repair. ‘The independent 
elements of the Small Holders party informed Tildy of their 
uncompromising opposition to the single-ticket idea. ‘The 
news of Voroshiloy’s action leaked out somehow and the BBC 
broadcasted Voroshilov’s proposal next morning. ‘To main- 
tain the appearance of a free election, Voroshilov pressed 
Tildy to publish a denial of his interference in the election. 
After the denial, an all-party conference was summoned and 
the elections were held. The Small Holders polled sixty-one 
per cent of all votes cast, the Communists, nineteen per cent, 
and the Socialists, this time on a separate ticket, eighteen per 
cent. 

Nevertheless, the Small Holders felt themselves obliged to 
continue the coalition form of government regardless of the 
numerical results of the elections. ‘Thus, the second phase of 
Communist political procedure began. It is worthy of note, 
however, that not long after the elections Marshal Voroshilov 
returned to the Soviet Union and his former deputy took his 
post. Although the results of the Hungarian and Austrian 
elections were far from decisive in regard to domestic issues, 
they caused, nevertheless, a series of obstacles for the Com- 
munists. General Koniev was recalled from Vienna also. The 
greatest obstacle to the Communist race against time, that is, 
to their ruthless procedure in establishing a Communist ad- 
ministration before the Red Army leaves these countries, is 
the existence of a parliament. The simultaneous recalling of 
Voroshilov and Koniev might be the basis of an interesting 
analysis if one considers their recall in the light of the events 
mentioned above. 

That “balance of power” means to balance power with 
power is clearly shown in Austria. This country, occupied by 
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quadripartite forces, held elections on November 25, 1945, 
three weeks after Hungary cast her vote. Only two per cent 
of the voters favored the Communist cause. Communist party 
tactics in Austria were similar in their first phase to the tactics 
executed in Hungary, but shortly after the elections the Aus- 
trian government lost the good will of the Soviets. The Soviet 
Union, especially after July, 1946, took a more inimical atti- 
tude toward her own creature—a coalition government—com- 
plaining of the “undemocratic attitude” of the Austrian people 
and declaring Austria too immature for independence. Never- 
theless, the Russians seem to be prepared to give up Austria in 
the long run. The influence and the sphere of activity of the 
Austrian Communist party is limited to such an extent that 
a detailed discussion of an integrated Austrian Communist 
procedure may be neglected when dealing with general aspects 
of the situation. The outstanding factor in Communist tactics 
in Austria is the presence of the Soviet Army in the eastern 
part of that country. 


COMMUNIST COMPROMISES 


Generally viewed, the first phase of Communist tactics has 
been the most successful, so far as ideological conviction is 
concerned. In spite of the outrages committed by the Red 
Army, which have been terrifying, one should not overesti- 
mate the effects of Russian misbehavior on the population of 
these countries. Not much else was expected from the Red 
Army, especially considering the retaliatory spirit caused by 
the outrages perpetrated in the Ukraine by the Germans and 
their satellite armies. The degree of suffering and privation 
they had undergone made the large masses of people psycho- 
logically insensitive to the injuries directly inflicted on them 
by a conquering army. 

The showing made by the Communists in their first tactical 
period has not been too bad. The Communists were the leaders 
in the anti-Nazi struggle. Owing to their militant and well- 
organized party system they were able to track down hidden 
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Nazis, and they took ruthless measures against the remnants 
of Fascism. These measures were looked on with a certain 
amount of sympathy by the people, especially by those who 
had suffered enormously from the evils of former Nazi rule 
and German occupation. Solemn declarations of respect for 
the rights of private property, insistence on the idea of a 
common ideological front, a spirit of understanding between 
the Western Allies and the Soviet Union, declarations which 
repudiated the dictatorship of the proletariat and at the same 
time stressed the necessity of a democratic coalition rule, and, 
finally, the policy of political tolerance toward minorities ad- 
vocated by the Soviet Union—all these contributed to a lessen- 
ing of the coolness with which the average citizen in South 
Eastern Europe regarded the Communists. 

But during this first phase the foundations of a totalitarian 
administration were already laid. National Committees of 
Liberation, totally Communist-controlled and possessing com- 
plete executive power, were formed in the countryside, in 
villages and towns. A system inspired by Russia’s NKVD 
was installed in the form of “committees” and “trustees” in 
every house and every block in the cities. Their function was 
to supervise and report on the political activities of the in- 
habitants. Finally, later events were foreshadowed by the 
shrewd “back-seat driving” within the various coalitions, 
which resulted, among other things, in the naming of persons 
hitherto unknown, officially non-Communist but in reality 
Moscow-controlled, to key governmental posts, as, for ex- 
ample, that of Foreign Minister of Hungary. 

After this first—let us call it “recognition”—period, the 
second phase of Communist tactics followed. During this 
period, it was relatively easy for the Party to exercise complete 
control in finance and economy, and to force through a dras- 
tic nationalization schedule. Even the anti-Communist par- 
ties, being mostly of an anticapitalistic character (that is, op- 
posed to capitalism in the Western sense of the term), did not 
oppose these drastic measures. The revolutionary agrarian 
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reform (which, however, was received by the land-hungry 
peasants with surprising indifference), the nationalization 
program, preceded by the establishment of executive Work- 
ers’ Committees and the signing of economic and commercial 
treaties with the Soviet Union, were only milestones in Com- 
munist tactics. 

During this second phase, the purge policies of the Com- 
munist patties expanded. In the first period, those persons 
(mainly military leaders) were expelled from the political 
arena who, because of their anti-German activities, would 
have been entitled to remain in politics after the liberation. 
It is to be noted that before the liberation the Communists 
were aware of the dangers of a nationalistic, anti-German but 
anti-Communist set of politicians, and that the underground 
Communist organizations were reluctant to give them assist- 
ance and to cooperate with them against the Germans even 
during the last phase of national resistance when the thunder 
of Russian guns was already a reality. For example, the hero 
of the Hungarian resistance, Endre Bajcsy-Zsilinszky, was a 
man who, if he had lived, would have played the role of a 
De Gaulle behind the Iron Curtain, but he was arrested and 
executed by Hungarian Nazis in November, 1944, and this 
was due in some measure to indifference and lack of coopera- 
tion on the part of the Communists. 

The attacks of the Communist press then concentrated 
more and more on the so-called “‘attentists,” personalities of 
Liberal background who, although they had been imprisoned 
and persecuted by the Nazis, took an attitude of aloofness 
toward political developments after the liberation and who, in 
the long run, might be dangerous for the Communists. Simul- 
taneously with the attacks on this small group of Liberals, 
there appeared a new Machiavellian tactic of the Communist 
parties, namely, the cajoling of the so-called “little Nazis.” 
Before the Hungarian and Rumanian elections, these “little 
Nazis,” convicted of crimes no less serious than manslaughter 
and robbery, were released from concentration camps 
provided they joined the Communist parties. The Communist 
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press asked for an understanding for these “victims of Fascist 
propaganda and oppression.” On the other hand, the Com- 
munists welcomed every kind of national-bolshevist partner 
in the coalition and in Hungary they obtained considerable 
results through this clever indirect ideological system. A 
National Peasant party, a thoroughgoing supporter of the 
Communist party, and modeled on the Ploughmen’s Front 
in Rumania and similar organizations in Bulgaria, was formed 
in Hungary. The leader of this party, Péter Veres, is a na- 
tional Bolshevist whose relations with the former Nazis were 
certainly not unfavorable. One of the aims of the Communists 
is the promotion of a “green revolutionary front” in the 
Balkans which would move along a national-bolshevist line 
and thus legalize a Communist-controlled, Moscow-linked 
—though supposedly national—Danube confederation. That 
former Nazis were and still are aware of the chances given 
to them by the Bolsheviks is shown by the fact that many of 
the accused Nazis defended themselves before war-crime 
tribunals in Hungary by pleading their anticapitalistic past 
and emphasizing their pro-Communistic character of think- 
ing. The leader of the Hungarian extremist Nazi party, 
Hungary’s Quisling, Ferenc Szalasi, had two photographs 
on his desk until June 22, 1941, one of Hitler and one of Stalin. 

The most significant example in proof of these lenient 
collaboration tactics is the following. If one examines the 
results of the 1939 and 1945 Hungarian elections, an astonish- 
ingly similar picture emerges. A comparison of these two 
relatively free elections shows that almost all of the con- 
stituencies which in 1939 showed a Nazi majority went 
predominantly Communist or National Peasant in 1945. 
Taking into consideration that neither the Nazis in 1939 nor 
the Communists in 1945 polled more than twenty per cent of 
the total vote cast, the similarity of results is even more 
astonishing. In several constituencies with a Communist 
majority in 1945, a ninety-three per cent parallelism exists: 
out of every hundred Nazi voters in 1939, ninety-three voted 
Communist in 1945, in a comparatively free and secret ballot. 
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The Communist attitude toward the Catholic Church has 
been significant. In the first phase of Communist tactics, the 
party leaders ostensibly favored complete freedom of worship, 
and rather persuasive methods were used to convince the 
Church of Communist good will. The differences in Com- 
munist procedure regarding Slav and non-Slav countries are 
significant. The Slav nations of the Greek and Orthodox 
churches have been able to cope somehow with Communist 
demands; only in Serbia have there been signs of a militant 
opposition among Serb priests, who, true to their traditions, 
remained faithful to the king. In Hungary, Austria and 
Slovakia the ideological differences became more apparent 
every day. The chief obstacles confronting the Communists 
were the deeply religious attitude of people who sought 
refuge in religion during suffering and continuous privation, 
and the anti-Nazi record of Catholicism in these countries, 
which was in striking contrast with that of the bulk of 
Protestants. These latter, especially the younger elements of 
the clergy trained in German theological schools, showed only 
slight resistance against Nazism. The Communist parties 
declared open war against the Catholic Church since they 
were aware that the main ideological conflict was that of in- 
dividualism against collectivism and no longer that of capital- 
ism versus socialism, and because they realized the strong 
ideological position and the successes of a neo-Catholic move- 
ment that was spreading throughout Europe. The main 
propaganda weapon of the Bolsheviks was the assertion that 
the coolness of the Catholic clergy toward “progressive” ideas 
was due to the fact that agrarian reform and nationalization 
deprived them of their worldly fortunes. Nevertheless, the 
mass reaction to the Stepinac and Mindszenthy cases has not 
been encouraging for the Communists. 

The tragic issue of anti-Semitism is also deeply involved 
in problems springing from Communist procedure in politics. 
Anti-Semitism runs high in Soviet-occupied territories. One 
of the main causes is the unusually high percentage of Jews 
among the leaders of Communist parties. But the main issue 
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is this: anti-Semitism is rapidly growing into anticapitalism. 
There were three major anti-Semitic outrages in Hungary last 
summer; the arrests showed—though this has not been pub- 
licized—that more Communist party members were involved 
in these atrocities than members of any other political or- 
ganization. Even during the Nazi era anti-Semitism always 
had more of an anticapitalistic than of a racial character. 
The ubiquitous political and economic police forces, composed 
in part of Jewish elements, are steadily disseminating fear 
and hatred throughout the countries of the Balkans. On the 
other hand, there are frequent cases of persecution of leading 
Jewish intellectuals, capitalists and liberals. Today dozens, if 
not hundreds of cases similar to the famous Ehrlich-Alter case 
are to be found in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. In 
contrast to this, the greatest leniency is being displayed toward 
former Jew-baiters, even murderers, former Iron Guardists in 
Rumania and Arrow-Cross members in Hungary, sometimes 
even Volksdeutsch elements, provided they join the Commun- 
ist party or one of its affiliations. 

The program which has required the least effort on the part 
of the Communists in South Eastern Europe has been the 
economic one. Even anti-Communist parties have agreed in 
proceeding along Communist lines when dealing with eco- 
nomic issues. The Communist campaign of hatred against 
intellectuals and Liberals is well supported by this procedure. 
Inflations, disastrous as in Hungary, and unnatural deflation 
policies promoted in order to obtain a quicksand stabilization 
for Communist propaganda purposes mean the slow exter- 
mination of private property. This also means the extermina- 
tion of the middle class, which is the ultimate aim of the 
Communists. The national economies of the occupied coun- 
tries seem already to be irrevocably bound to the Soviet 
Union and, whether with the consent of an otherwise reluctant 
opposition or without it, in the field of economy and finance 
the Communists are undoubtedly very near their final goal. 
Following a straight Marx-Lenin-Stalin ideological line, they 
proceed with an agenda of “Ausrottung der Mittelklasse.”’ 
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Before drawing final conclusions regarding Communist 
procedure and tactics, it must be stated that the effective 
factors of a modern coup d’état are entirely in Communist 
hands. The police and the army of the occupied countries 
are completely Communist-controlled and whenever even a 
feeble effort is made to create an opposition within the army 
or the police ruthless counteraction follows and large-scale 
arrests are made under pretext of suppressing a reactionary, 
Fascist conspiracy. It is beyond doubt that every government, 
parliament or legislature is helpless against a Communist 
putsch carefully timed to coincide with the eventual with- 
drawal of the Russians; the existence of parliamentary non- 
Communist government in South Eastern Europe daily as- 
sumes more and more of a merely nominal character. 


THE FUTURE OUTLOOK 


What conclusions may be drawn from the results of Com- 
munist political procedure in the last few years, and what is 
likely to be the next phase of Communist tactics in South 
Eastern Europe? 

Let us state in the first place that the fate of the former 
satellite countries of South Eastern Europe is not written in 
their respective peace treaties. 

The year 1945 seemed to mark the end of a relative period 
of compromise and appeasement sponsored by the West toward 
the East. The year 1946 undoubtedly saw a firmer and more 
energetic participation of the United States in world affairs, 
and the end of a phase of wishful thinking. Unfortunately, 
the picture in South Eastern Europe is completely the reverse. 
In 1945, owing to the preliminary difficulties in installing 
the Communist parties, a certain uneasiness was perceptible 
in Communist tactics and by the end of 1945, after the 
Hungarian and Austrian elections, it seemed that the Com- 
munists, lacking a popular majority, would not be able to 
force their will on these peoples; but in 1946 the situation 
was different. Whether or not the elections are relatively 
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free, the Communists today are much nearer than they have 
ever been to their goal of obtaining complete control of 
South Eastern Europe. 

Are the Russian armies going to withdraw from the Balkans 
or are they not? The only significant results of the Paris 
treaties, except for that of the Danube navigation issue, were 
that the West obtained Russia’s agreement to leave the Balkans 
when the peace treaties are signed and ratified. The key 
question, however, is the Austrian problem. When Mr. 
Churchill had to give up his pet plan of invading the Balkans 
in 1943 in order thus to block a Soviet penetration into Central 
Europe, he nevertheless succeeded in putting the Austrian in- 
dependence clause in the Moscow declaration of November, 
1943. This declaration is of enormous importance today be- 
cause it provides a legal basis for the settlement of the 
Austrian question. Unless the Austrian question is settled the 
Russians have a pretext for maintaining troops to protect 
communication lines in Hungary and in Rumania. Russian 
influence will be already limited then and if the Austrian 
treaty is signed the Soviet armies will probably be obliged to 
leave South Eastern Europe. There may then be a further 
lessening of Soviet influence. Therefore today’s decisive phase 
of Communist political procedure has but one aim, namely, 
to maintain sufficient control in South Eastern Europe to 
meet eventual emergencies caused by the Red Armies’ with- 
drawal. 

There are no Soviet troops in Yugoslavia, and after the 
signing of the Bulgarian peace treaty the Red Army will 
probably leave that country. In both of these countries the 
Communists are already in control of the whole state ap- 
paratus. In Hungary and in Rumania the Communists are 
well into their decisive phases of activity by now. They are 
working feverishly to establish a modus procedendi which 
would assure their domination even after an eventual with- 
drawal of the Soviet armies. Recent developments in Hungary 
indicate the present trends of Communist activity there. Under 
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pretext of serious conspiracy, scores of politicians are betrayed 
by agents provocateurs and eliminated from political life by 
forcing the majority party to exclude them from the party 
ranks. The present Premier and his circle, but especially the 
weak President of the republic, are anxious to keep within 
the coalition in order to gain time but it is doubtful whether 
this attitude will not lead to a catastrophe similar to that of 
Horthy, whom the Allies continued to regard as a satellite 
and the Germans did not trust any longer. In Rumania and 
in Hungary, either with the aim of gaining a majority in 
parliament—although some of the left-wing leaders already 
emphasize “the unimportant question of parliamentary arith- 
metics”—or with purely dictatorial methods the Communist 
parties have entered into a decisive phase. Foreseeing the 
departure of their powerful allies, they seek to achieve com- 
plete control; as the return of the Red Armies to the Soviet 
Union draws near, the Communist political procedure be- 
comes meaner and more ruthless day by day, regardless of 
the views and of the attitude of the Western world. 

It is still doubtful whether they will be able to attain their 
objectives, but one can hardly doubt that the Communists in 
South Eastern Europe—contrary to trends in the rest of the 
world—are nearer to their aims today than they were a year 
ago. Whether they will reach those aims is no longer a question 
of skillful political procedure. The answer to this question, 
the fate of the small nations of South Eastern Europe, is 
hidden in the extent to which, willingly or not, the United 
States is committing itself to raise the barriers against national 
—or international—Bolshevism. 

In some respects the One World dogma has become a 
reality. America’s basic interests today are along the Danube 
and on the outskirts of Mongolia, in Budapest and in 
Changchun. And the fate of Poles, Hungarians and Albanians 
is dangerously dependent on how the people of Minnesota 
vote and how men in Oklahoma think. 











Human Rights in a 
World Society 


TIBOR PAYZS 


however, in the physical world. He is a substance of 

organic matter and of spiritual soul.’ He is an in- 
dividual person.* His nature requires that he work toward his 
end by reason and not by natural forces.” Human reason shows 
the advantage and necessity of living in groups, so it follows 
that it is natural for man to live in groups.‘ In groups he can 
attain a degree of well-being which cannot be assured in a 
solitary life.° 

If the living together is for the sake of a common objective 
toward which every individual aims and works cooperatively, 
the group is called society.” The difference between societies 
arises from the different ends which form the individual per- 
sons into associations.’ 

Political society is the most perfect of human societies be- 
cause it can attain the good life for its members to the fullest 
extent. The degree of perfection of the political society is 
proportionate to its ability to provide for the fullest physical, 
mental and moral development of the persons in such society. 

If a world-society politically organized could attain these 
ends to a larger measure for its members than a single state, 
such a world-society would be desirable. The common ob- 


1St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 1, Qu. 75, Art. 4. 

2Summa, 1, Qu. 29, Art. 3. 

8St. Thomas, De Regimine Principum, Lib. I, Cap. 1. 

‘Summa, I, Qu. 96, Art. 4. 

De Regimine Principum, Lib. I, Cap. 1. 

5De Regimine Principum, Lib. I. Cap. 14. 

&“Est enim societas, ut dictum est, adunatio hominum ad aliquid unum perficiendum.” 
St. Thomas, Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum et Religionem, Cap. VIII, pars 2. 

™Secundum diversa ad quae perficienda societas ordinata, oportet societates 
distingui.” Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum et Religionem, Cap. VIII, pars 2. 


s% HE human person is a part of nature. He is not merged, 
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jective of a society is the common good. Whether in a single 
state or in a politically organized world-society, the members 
of the society are related to the common good; not simply, 
but rather through the relation of one person to another. In 
this sense persons of a community are parts of a whole, and 
by serving one another, they serve the common good in the 
same society.° 

The right relation of persons in society should be directed 
by legal justice.’ This virtue is the foremost social virtue, 
for it aims at the common good rather than the individual 
good.” In the temporal order the common good is higher 
in quality than the individual good of one person." Man must 





8“A man serving his community serves all those who are in that community... . 


All who are included in the community are as parts in the whole . . . so that whatever 
is the good of a part can be directed to the good of the whole.” Summa, II-II, 
Qu. 58, Art. 5. 


%*The good of any virtue, whether such virtue directs man in relation to himself 
or in relation to certain other individual persons, is referable to the common good, 
to which justice directs; so that all acts of virtue can pertain to justice, in so far 
as it directs man to the common good. It is in this sense that justice is called a 
general virtue. And since it belongs to the law to direct to the common good, as 
stated above (I-II, Qu. 90, Art. 2), it follows that the justice which is in this way 
styled general, is called legal justice, because thereby man is in harmony with the 
law which directs the acts of all the virtues to the common good.” Summa, II-II, 
Qu. 58, Art. 5. 

“Just as charity may be called a general virtue, inasmuch as it directs the acts 
of the other virtues to the Divine Good, so, too, legal justice, in so far as it directs 
the acts of all the virtues to the common good.” Summa, II-II, Qu. 58, Art. 6. 

10“T egal justice is foremost among all the moral virtues for as much as the common 
good transcends the individual good of one person.” Summa, II-II, Qu. 58, Art. 12. 

“Legal justice is a special virtue in respect of its essence, in so far as it regards 
the common good as its proper object. And thus it is principally in the sovereign 
and by way of mastercraft, while it is secondarily and administratively in his 
subjects.” Summa, II-II, Qu. 58, Art. 6. 

11’The common good of the realm and the particular good of the individual 
differ not only in respect of the many and the few, but also under a formal aspect. 
For the aspect of the common good differs from the aspect of the individual good, 
even as the aspect of the whole differs from that of part. Wherefore the Philosopher 
says (Polit. I, 1.) that they are wrong who maintain that the state and the home 
and the like differ only as many and few and not specifically.” Summa, II-II, Qu. 
58, Art. 7, ad 2. 

“The good of the universe is greater than the particular good of one, if we 
consider both in the same genus. But the good of grace in one is greater than the 
good of nature of the whole universe.” Summa, I-II, Qu. 113, Art. 10, ad 2. 
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act in relation to his fellow man in an adjusted manner, so 
that each one gives the other his due. The acts of one should 
be properly adjusted to the status of the other.” This means 
the observance of all the obligations that flow from the rights 
of others.” 

Without rights the common good is unattainable. Rights 
are an important property of the human person in society. 

* * * 


The rights of the human person are fundamentally uni- 
versal and invariable. Changing conditions may make specific 
elaborations desirable, with particular attention to economic 
and social rights. Encyclicals and other pronouncements of 
the Popes have been a guiding light on the road to such 


development.” 
The personal rights of man are clearly stated by the present 


Pope in the Christmas Message of 1942: 


He who would have the star of peace shine out and stand over society . . . 
should uphold respect for, and the practical realization of, the following 
fundamental personal rights: the right to maintain and develop one’s corporal, 
intellectual and moral life and especially the right to religious formation 
and education; the right to worship God in private and public and to carry 
on religious works of charity; the right to marry and to achieve the aim 
of married life; the right to conjugal and domestic society ; the right to work, 
as the indispensable means toward the maintenance of family life; the right 
to free choice of a state of life, and hence, too, of the priesthood or religious 
life; the right to the use of material goods, in keeping with his duties and 


social limitations. 





“The right or the just is a work that is adjusted to another person according to 
some kind of equality.” Summa, II-II, Qu. 57, Art. 2. 

13Tustice has its own special proper object over and above the other virtues and 
this object is called the just which is the same as right.”’ Summa, II-IT, Qu. 57, Art. 1. 

M4Particularly the following Encyclicals should be mentioned: Immortale Dei (Leo 
XIII, Nov. 1, 1885), Rerum Novarum (Leo XIII, May 15, 1891), Quadragesimo 
Anno (Pius XI, May 15, 1931), Mit Brennender Sorge (Pius XI, March 14, 1937), 
Divini Redemptoris (Pius XI, March 19, 1937), Summi Pontificatus (Pius XII, Oct. 29, 
1939), Sertum Laetitiae (Pius XII, Nov. 1, 1939). Other pertinent important 
pronouncements: Questo vivace spettacolo (Pius XII, Oct. 6, 1940), La Solennita 
della Pentecoste (Pius XII, June 1, 1941), Christmas Message (Pius XII, Dec. 24, 


1942), Christmas Message (Pius XII, Dec. 24, 1944). 
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The Christmas Message of 1944 declares the fundamental 
political rights of a citizen in a democratic regime: “To 
express his own views of the duties and sacrifices that are 
imposed on him; not compelled to obey without being heard; 
these are two rights of the citizen which find in democracy, 
as its name implies, their expression.” The political rights 
here referred to serve as safeguards for the personal rights. 

Some contemporary philosophers speak of the rights of the 
human person as such, of the rights of the civic person, of 
the rights of the social person, and more particularly of the 
working person. The guaranteeing of all such rights is the 
proper task of civil society, for the task of civil society is “the 
good human life of the multitude, the betterment of the 
conditions of human life itself to procure the common good 
of the multitude in such manner that each concrete person 
may truly reach that measure of independence which is proper 
to civilized life and which is insured alike by the economic 
guarantees of work and property, political rights, civil virtues, 
and the cultivation of the mind.”” 

Jacques Maritain enumerates these rights in The Rights 
of Man and Natural Law as follows: 


The rights of the human person as such. The right to existence. The right 
to personal liberty or the right to conduct one’s own life as master of oneself 
and of one’s acts, responsible for them before God and the law of the 
community. The right to the pursuit of the perfection of rational and moral 
human life. The right to the pursuit of eternal life along the path which 
conscience has recognized as the path indicated by God. The right of the 
Church and other religious families to the free exercise of their spiritual 
activity. The right of pursuing a religious vocation; the freedom of religious 
groups and orders. The right to marry according to one’s choice and to raise 
a family, which will in its turn be assured of the liberties due it; the right 
of the family society to respect for its constitution, which is based on natural 
law, not on the law of the state, and which fundamentally involves the 
morality of the human being. The right to keep one’s body whole. The 


Jacques Maritain, The Rights of Man and Natural Law, p. 44. Permission to 
quote from this work and from Ransoming the Time has been granted by the 
vublishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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right to property, the right of every human being to be treated as a person 
not as a thing. 

The rights of the civic person. The right of every citizen to participate 
actively in political life, and in particular the right of equal suffrage for all. 
The right of the people to establish the constitution of the state and to 
determine for themselves their form of government. The right of association 
limited only by the juridically recognized necessities of the common good, 
and in particular the right to form political parties or political schools. 
The right of free investigation and discussion (freedom of expression). 
Political equality, and the equal right of every citizen to his security and his 
liberties within the state. The equal right of every one to the guarantees 
of an independent judiciary power. Equal possibility of admission to public 
employment and free access to the various professions. 

Rights of the social person, and more particularly of the working person. 
The right freely to choose his work. The right freely to form vocational 
groups or trade-unions. The right of the worker to be considered socially 
as an adult. The right of economic groups (trade-unions and working com- 
munities) and other social groups to freedom and autonomy. The right to a 
just wage. The right to work. And wherever an associative system can be 
substituted for the wage system, the right to the joint ownership and joint 
management of the enterprise, and to the ‘worker’s title.’ The right to 
relief, unemployment insurance, sick benefits and social security. The right 
to have a part, free of charge, depending on the possibilities of the com- 
munity, in the elementary goods, both material and spiritual, of civilization.’® 


The degree to which these rights are recognized and 
guaranteed by the political authority of contemporary states 
is a sure index of whether the exercise of political authority 


in the state in question is normal or perverted. 
*x* * * 


Private organizations of philosophers, social scientists and 
jurists were concerned for some time with drafting an in- 
ternational Declaration of the Rights of Man or a Bill of 
Rights of Man. This they attempted with the full realization 
that world-society is a society of sovereign states as yet, that 
it is polyarchical politically. 

A Declaration of the International Rights of Man was 
drafted in 1929 by the Institut de Droit International. In the 


6] hid, pp. 111-114. 
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Preamble of this document it is stated: “The juridical con- 
science of the civilized world demands the recognition for 
the individual rights preserved from all infringement on the 
part of the state.” This statement and the enumerated rights 
reflect a point of view characteristic rather of the individual- 
istic thought of the classical liberals than the broader inter- 
pretation of human rights which is common today. This 
Declaration enumerates the right of life, liberty, and property 
without discrimination, freedom of religion, freedom to use 
the language of the individual’s choice, right to education, 
professions and economic activities, and one’s right to retain 
nationality.” 

In comparison with the narrow scope of human rights in 
this Declaration, the broadened concept of human rights is 
well illustrated in the Statement of Essential Rights which 
was drafted by a Committee appointed by the American Law 
Institute in 1943. Care was taken that this Committee should 
be multinational in its composition. Besides the United States 
the following cultures and countries were represented: Arabic, 
British, Canadian, Chinese, French, pre-Nazi German, 
Italian, Indian, Latin American, Polish, Soviet Russian and 
Spanish. After a declaration in the Preamble that “Upon 
the freedom of the individual depends the welfare of the 
people, the safety of the state and the peace of the world,” 
the rights and freedoms are enumerated in Eighteen Articles. 
This Statement gained a degree of political significance in 
later international developments. 

The Eighteen Articles deal with freedom of religion, 
opinion, speech, assembly, association ; freedom from wrongful 
interference; right to a fair trial; freedom from arbitrary 
detention and from retroactive laws; right to own property, 
education, work, reasonable conditions of work, adequate 
food and housing, social security, participation in government, 
equal protection of the laws. The last Article declared that 
everyone is limited by the rights of others and by the just 


17Maritain, of. cit., Appendix. 
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requirements of the democratic state. The Statement obviously 
includes not only “the traditional rights of man against inter- 
ference by the government, but newer rights arising from 
the changed conditions of economic life,” and “the necessity 
of affirmative action on the part of the state to enable the 
individual to be free in a highly industrialized and inter- 
dependent economic society.’ 

Another distinguished American group, the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace, in its International Safe- 
guard of Human Rights, voiced the belief in 1944 that national 
legal machinery can be an effective means for carrying out 
a nation’s international duties and for vindicating rights which 
may accrue to an individual under international law. The 
early advocacy of the establishment of a Commission on 
Human Rights in the United Nations must be credited to 
this organization. It was proposed that the Commission on 
Human Rights of the United Nations be the connecting link 
between international standards and agencies on the one hand 
and the legal system of each nation on the other.” 

The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace has 
also recently sponsored an International Bill of Human 
Rights. The credit for this Bill goes more immediately to the 
Executive Committee of the Committee on Human Rights 
of the Commission. It contains Nineteen Articles, including 
the traditional personal, political and procedural rights and 
also the progressive economic and social rights. It is stated 
that the provisions of this Bill of Rights “shall be deemed 
fundamental principles of international law and of the na- 
tional law of each of the signatory states to be realized by 
appropriate action of international and national agencies.” 
This Bill emphasizes not only the right to hold and form 
opinion but also “to receive opinions and information made 
available from any source.” It is also declared that “the state 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Vol. 243, 
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has the duty to maintain or insure that there are maintained 
comprehensive arrangements for the promotion of health” 
and that “the state has the duty to promote stability of em- 
ployment.” 

A sizable number of American scholars participated in the 
work of the Universities Committee on Post-War Interna- 
tional Problems. This Committee had for its Problem X, 
“The Protection by International Action of the Freedom of 
the Individual within the State.” The Analysis of the Problem 
contains the following statement: ‘““The concept of human 
rights unites the concept of natural and moral rights which 
particular states enact and maintain to protect the interests of 
their subjects.” The concluding thought of the Analysis is 
also noteworthy: “The formulation and proclamation of a 
Bill of Human Rights, even without any procedures of en- 
forcement, might provide a focus of attention and initiate a 
process of public education and enlightenment which would 
influence the behavior of peoples and governments through 
realization of the value of the freedoms proclaimed.” 

Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leaders in the United States 
made their famous Declaration on World Peace in 1943. 
This document became known as the Pattern for Peace. “The 
dignity of the human person as the image of God must be 
set forth in all its essential implications in an international 
declaration of rights and be vindicated by the positive action 
of national governments and international organizations.” 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference appointed a 
committee for the preparation of a Declaration of Rights. 
The document was published in February, 1947. In the Gen- 
eral Preamble it is stated that for the fulfillment of his obliga- 





20International Conciliation, December, 1946, No. 426. 

21The “Analysis” of the problem has been prepared by Professor Quincy Wright. 
For the Summaries of Reports of Cooperating Groups see International Conciliation, 
November, 1944, No. 405. 
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tions man is endowed with certain natural, inalienable rights. 
These obligations and rights form the substance of the natural 
moral law. The rights of the human person are enumerated 
in Eighteen Points. The right to life and bodily integrity 
“from the moment of conception” is maintained. The right 
to freedom of expression, of information and of communica- 
tion “in accordance with truth and justice” is declared. The 
right to education “suitable for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of man’s dignity as a human person,” is another of the 
rights. Man has a right of ‘“‘access to the means of livelihood, 
by migration when necessary.” Also the right to personal 
ownership is referred to, subject to “limitations in the interest 
of the general welfare.” Other economic and social rights are 
the right to a living wage; the right to collective bargaining; 
the right to associate by industries and professions to obtain 
economic justice and the general welfare; the right to assist- 
ance from society, if necessary from the state, in distress of 
person or family.” 
* * * 

The inviolability of the human person and the rights cor- 
responding to the dignity of the human person have also been 
recognized by public international organizations. Apart from 
the general international organization, the United Nations, 
the efforts of a specialized agency, the International Labor 
Organization, and of a regional arrangement, the Inter- 
American System deserve notice. 

The International Labor Organization drafted in 1944 
a Declaration of the aims and purposes of the ILO and of 
the principles which should inspire the policy of its members. 
This document is known as the Philadelphia Charter. The 
Charter declares that labor is not a commodity, freedom of 
expression and association are essential to sustained progress, 
poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity every- 
where, and the war against want calls for both national action 
and international cooperation. Lasting peace can be estab- 
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lished only if it is based on social justice. ““All human beings, 
irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right to pursue 
both their material well being and their spiritual develop- 
ment in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity.” The attainment of the con- 
ditions in which this shall be possible must constitute the 
central aim of national and international policy. It is afirmed 
that “the principles set forth in this Declaration are fully 
applicable to all peoples.everywhere.”™ 

The Inter-American Juridical Committee prepared and 
submitted in 1945, through the Pan American Union, to the 
Governments of the American Republics a Draft Declaration 
of the International Rights and Duties of Man.” This draft 
contains twenty-one articles, covering rights and freedoms 
concerning life, personal liberty, speech, expression, religious 
worship, assembly, association, petition the government, 
property, nationality, family relations, no arbitrary arrest, fair 
trial, participation in elections, work, a share in the benefits 
of science, social security, education, equality before the law. 
Rights and duties are recognized to be correlative. Special 
procedure is provided for in cases involving the fundamental 
rights of aliens. An appeal is suggested from the national 
court of the state where the alleged violation occurred ‘to an 
International Court, in cases “in which a denial of justice is 
alleged by the state of which the alien is a national,” and if 
diplomatic settlement of the issue has failed. It is also sug- 
gested in the document that the Draft Declaration should 
become a part of the law of each American Republic. A 
Report accompanies this Draft Declaration in which it 
is stated: 


The protection of the fundamental rights of men in every land may be 
regarded from two distinct points of view. In the first place it is an essential 
condition of friendly cooperation between nations. A people denied the 


*The United Nations in the Making: Basic Documents, II, 2 (Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1945), pp. 102-104. 
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fundamental right of freedom of speech and of the press and of access to 
the sources of information cannot cooperate effectively with the peoples of 
other states because they have no direct contacts with them, no way of 
obtaining an unbiased understanding of their points of view, no assurance 
that the policies ascribed to them represent their true attitudes. In the 
second place the protection of the fundamental rights of man within each 
state is part of the larger objective of developing the individual human 
being as a free, self-reliant and responsible member of the international 
community. The conception of the state as a cooperative commonwealth, in 
which the resources of the community must be used to raise the standard 
of living and to provide a decent subsistence for all of its members has come 
to dominate modern political thought. Until recent years it was believed 
that the democratic state adequately fulfilled its purpose if it left to its 
citizens the freedom necessary for each individual to take advantage of the 
opportunities of earning a livelihood which appeared to be available to all 
where no restraints were put by the state. But the growth of modern in- 
dustrialism, accompanied by higher conception of social obligation, has made 
the earlier doctrine of extreme individualism no longer applicable. At the 
same time the organization of economic life of the state has been found 
to be necessary to secure equality of opportunity for all and to bring the 
rewards of labor more into conformity with the contribution of labor to 
national welfare. 

In addition to the recognition of the changed conditions of modern economic 
and social life, the conception of democracy has been extended to include 
a recognition of the moral worth of the individual human being and a 
realization that man cannot attain his full moral stature under conditions 
of malnutrition, disease, bad housing and sanitation, and other hurtful 
surroundings. Respect by man for the rights of other men can only be 
expected when the individual himself is in possession of the essential con- 
ditions of a decent life. Mutual cooperation by the peoples of the world 
in the attainment of peace and justice will in the future be dependent in 
large part upon the development within each separate national community 
of a citizen body characterized by the personal dignity and moral responsibility 
of each individual member of the group.” 


+. @ * 





Prior to the United Nations, the protection of human rights 
by international action has not been one of the more successful 


26Jbid., pp. 101-102 (Quoted with permission). 
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chapters of modern international relations. There were few 
instances of intervention on humanitarian grounds (that is, 
interventions of states in the internal affairs of other states 
because of inhuman treatment of their own subjects), from 
the time when the Turkish methods suppressing the rebellion 
in Greece in 1827 “shocked the conscience of Europe” to the 
resolution of the United States Congress in 1919 expressing 
sympathy with the desire of the Irish people for a govern- 
ment of their own choice.” 

In accord with some international conventions individuals 
were allowed to bring suit in special international courts such 
as the Central American Court of Justice, the Upper Silesian 
Arbitral Tribunal, the Mixed Tribunals under the Treaty of 
Versailles, in case their rights were encroached upon.” 

Perhaps the most notable development was what is known 
to international lawyers as the Minorities Protection Treaties, 
signed between the Central European and Balkan states, and 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers in the years 
subsequent to the World War of 1914-1918. In these Treaties 
the signatory states guaranteed to all their inhabitants full 
protection of life, liberty and religion. ‘Negative equality,” 
that is, equality which merely means that the minorities do 
not receive a worse treatment than that of the majority, was 
stipulated in such measures as equality before the law, in 
political rights, in establishing, managing, and controlling 
charitable, religious and social institutions, and in employing 
any language either privately or publicly, that is, in religion, 
press, assembly or commerce. “Positive equality,” that is, 
equality which guarantees minorities the preservation and 
development of their “national consciousness,” was stipulated 
in the acceptance by the interested states of the obligations 
to grant minorities adequate facilities to use their language 
before the courts either orally or in writing, and to insure 
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primary school instruction in the language of the national 
minority, in such localities where a considerable proportion 
of the citizens spoke that language. Furthermore, the Treaties 
aimed to assure for the benefit of the minorities ‘an equitable 
share in the enjoyment and application of the sums which may 
be provided out of public funds . . . for educational, religious 
or charitable purposes.” ‘The council of the League of Na- 
tions was charged with the supervision of the execution of the 
Treaties.” 

Also under the League of Nations system certain rights 
of the backward peoples of the Mandated Territories became 
a matter of international concern. The Covenant of the 
League laid down in the interest of the natives the obligation 
to “guarantee freedom of conscience and religion, the prohibi- 
tion of abuses such as slave trade, the arms traffic and the 
liquor traffic.”” 


Human rights, their promotion, guarantee and safeguard 
have been one of the principal concerns of the United Nations 
ever since its inception. 

The Charter of the United Nations was the result of the 
labor of the United Nations Conference on International Or- 
ganization, held at San Francisco from April 25 to June 26, 
1945. 

While the Conference was in session there were many sug- 
gestions by the participating Delegates as to the provisions of 
the Charter on human rights. The Delegations of Cuba and 
Panama, for instance, proposed the immediate adoption of a 
formal Declaration of the Rights and Duties of the Individual. 
The Delegates of Uruguay proposed that a Charter of Man- 
kind be formulated by a Technical and Juridical Commission 
and be submitted for consideration within a period of six 
months.” While the Conference was in session, the Chief 
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Delegate of the United States, Mr. Stettinius, then U. S. 
Secretary of State, declared: 

. . . I believe that when the Organization is established the Economic and 
Social Council, through the commission on human rights, should promptly 
undertake to prepare an international bill of rights which can be accepted 
by all the member nations as an integral part of their own system of law, 
just as our Bill of Rights has been an integral part of our system of law.... 
As long as rights and freedoms are denied to some, the rights and freedoms 
of all are endangered. . . . It is my conviction that the foundation which we 
are laying here for the economic and social collaboration of nations in the 
cause of fundamental human rights and freedoms may well prove to be the 
most important of all things we do here for the peace and advancement of 


the peoples of the world.” 


The Charter of the United Nations laid the foundation for 
the development of an International Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. The Preamble of the Charter proclaims the determin- 
ation of the peoples of the United Nations “to reaffirm faith 
in the fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights of men and women, and 
of nations large and small.’”’ Among the “Purposes” of the 
United Nations the desire is included to achieve international 
cooperation, “in promoting and encouraging respect for hu- 
man rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction of race, sex, language, or religion.””* The General 
Assembly has the power to make recommendations for the 
purpose of “assisting in the realization of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion.” Dealing with economic and 
social cooperation, the United Nations recognize an obligation 
to promote “Universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language or religion.”” The Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations may make “recommen- 
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dations for the purpose of promoting respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all,” and 
to that end it may prepare draft conventions for submission 
to the General Assembly and may call international confer- 
ences.” The Economic and Social Council is instructed in 
the Charter “‘to set up commissions in the economic and social 
fields and for the promotion of human rights.” 

A “Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territor- 
ies” is a part of the Charter.” In this Declaration the mem- 
bers of the United Nations recognize their obligations as to 
the political, economic, social, and educational advancement 
of the human persons in the non-self-governing territories for 
the administration of which they are responsible. They fur- 
ther undertake the responsibility of submitting information 
regularly to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
relating to economic, social, and educational conditions in 
such territories. The Charter of the United Nations provides 
for the establishment of a Trusteeship System.” Among the 
basic objectives of the Trusteeship System is encouragement 
of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction, and the encouragement of the recognition 
of the interdependence of the peoples of the world. The poli- 
tical, economic, social, and educational advancement of the 
inhabitants of the trust territories is to be promoted, and so 
is their progressive development toward self-government or 
independence if appropriate, according to the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned. Also under the Trusteeship 
System the Charter declares that equal treatment in social, 
economic, and commercial matters for all members of the 
United Nations and their nationals is to be insured, and also 
equal treatment for the latter in the administration of justice. 

The implementation of the aims concerning human rights 
laid down in the Charter is entrusted primarily to four of the 
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six principal organs of the United Nations, that is, to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, the Trus- 
teeship Council and the Secretariat. 

The work lies most heavily on the Economic and Social 
Council. This organ of the United Nations has several Com- 
missions, the purpose of which is to better the human, civic, 
economic and social conditions of man everywhere. The aims 
and the work of the different Commissions are interdependent. 

It has a Commission on Human Rights. The work of this 
Commission consists of the preparation of proposals, reports, 
and recommendations on the International Bill of Rights, In- 
ternational Declarations or conventions on civil liberties, 
freedom of information, the protection of minorities and the 
prevention of discrimination on grounds of race, sex, language 
or religion. The Commission is to make suggestions regarding 
ways and means for the effective implementation of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. The Commission has Sub- 
Commissions on the Protection of Minorities, on the Preven- 
tion of Discrimination on grounds of race, sex, language, or 
religion and on Freedom of Information and of the Press, 
respectively. 

There is also a Commission on the Status of Women. Its 
function is to prepare recommendations and reports to the 
Economic and Social Council on promoting women’s rights 
in political, social and educational fields. 

The responsibilities of other Commissions of the Economic 
and Social Council regard human welfare but are perhaps less 
directly concerned with human rights.” Besides the Com- 
missions spoken of, the Economic and Social Council has 
Committees also. The task of one, the Committee on Negotia- 
tions with Specialized Agencies, is to coordinate the work of 
the United Nations with Inter-Governmental Specialized 
Agencies. Such Inter-Governmental Agencies are the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
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ganization of the United Nations, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the International 
Monetary Fund, the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the World Health Organization, the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, the International Trade Or- 
ganization.” 

There is also the Committee on Arrangements for Consulta- 
tion with Non-Governmental Organizations, whose task is to 
consult with Non-Governmental Organizations which meet 
the necessary requirements. Such organizations are concerned 
with all aspects of economic and social problems. However, 
the problems of human rights and of the status of women 
are the concern of a large number of them. The size of these 
organizations varies from a few thousand members up to 
eighty-one million. Most of them are international in com- 
position, including groups in at least two and as many as 
seventy countries or colonies. Among the purely national 
groups the largest number are American. The World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, the International Cooperative Alliance, 
the International Chamber of Commerce and the American 
Federation of Labor are typical of these Non-Governmental 
Organizations.” 

As to the other three principal organs of the United Na- 
tions charged with the implementation of the aims concerning 
human rights, the Trusteeship Council is to implement some 
of the aims laid down in the Charter of the United Nations 
regarding the Trusteeship System. Since the Trusteeship 
System is in an initial stage as yet, its work has just begun.” 

The General Assembly, which has authority over both the 
Economic and Social Council and the Trusteeship Council, 
has several standing Committees which deal with matters of 
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human, political, economic and social rights, in coordination 
with the Economic and Social Council and the Trusteeship 
Council. 

One of these is the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Committee (Third Committee) of the General Assembly. 
This Committee is to assist in the realization of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms.” 

The Secretariat is another of the principal organs of the 
United Nations. The activities of several departments of the 
Secretariat are related to human rights, particularly the De- 
partments of Social Affairs, of Economic Affairs, of Trustee- 
ship, and Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
and the Legal Department. The ultimate responsibility for 
coordination of the work of the several Departments rests with 
the Secretary-General.” 

* *« * 

The establishment of international machinery, however, is 
just the first step. It is the results, the work done by the or- 
ganization, which those interested in human rights are watch- 
ing with anxiety. 

The First Part of the First Session of the General Assembly 
was held in London. Here on February 12, 1946, the Cuban 
Delegation submitted a Draft Declaration on Human Rights 
for consideration and adoption. This Draft Declaration con- 
tains —Twenty-Two Articles emphasizing man’s right to 
“respect of his dignity as a human being,” and the right to 
“shape his life according to his calling so as to enable him 
to develop his personality and to seek happiness within the 
limits of life in his community.” Apart from the civil, po- 
litical, procedural, economic and social rights, “the right to 
sanctuary in a foreign country when escaping from persecu- 
tion of a political, religious or racial nature” is advocated. 

The Second Part of the First Session of the General As- 
sembly met at Lake Success, New York. The Panama Dele- 
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gation suggested on November 26, 1946, an International 
Declaration of the Fundamental Rights and Freedoms of 
Man, based on the Statement of Essential Human Rights pre- 
pared by a Committee of the American Law Institute. The 
Chairman of the Panama Delegation, Dr. Alfaro, indicated 
that the Statement defines ‘a reasonable minimum of human 
rights and freedoms on which agreement should be easy 
among the representatives of those States which constitute the 
realm of civilization.” 

The General Assembly unanimously adopted a Resolution 
on December 11, 1946, to refer the Draft Declaration sub- 
mitted by the Delegation of Panama to the Commission on 
Human Rights of the Economic and Social Council. It was 
also resolved that the matter be included in the agenda of 
the Second Regular Session of the General Assembly, in Sep- 
tember, 1947.% 

Another Resolution of the same day dealt with the political 
rights of women. The resolution urged Members of the 
United Nations to apply the principles of the Charter on the 
matter of political equality of men and women.“ 

Earlier, on November 19, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted a Resolution condemning religious and racial perse- 
cutions and discriminations. The Governments of the Mem- 
ber States were called upon to follow the spirit of the Charter 
and to take prompt action to this effect if necessary.“ 

The First Session of the Commission on Human Rights of 
the Economic and Social Council was held at Lake Success, 
New York, from January 27 to February 10, 1947. Australia, 
Belgium, the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Chile, 
China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, Lebanon, Panama, the 
Philippine Republic, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the 


“For information on the Cuban proposal and on the statement of the Chief 
Delegate of Panama the writer is indebted to the Rev. Robert A. Graham, S.J., 
Contributing Editor, America. 
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United States, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia were represented. 
Representatives from the International Labor Organization 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization attended the meetings. Consultants from the 
American Federation of Labor, the International Cooperative 
Alliance, and the World Federation of Trade Unions were 
also present.” 

The Members of the Commission were welcomed by Mr. 
Henri Laugier, Assistant Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, who declared: “All the free peoples and all the 
peoples liberated from slavery put in their confidence and 
their hope, so that everywhere the authority of these rights, 
respect of which is the essential condition of the dignity of 
the human person, shall be respected.” 

The Commission elected Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, of the 
United States, chairman, Dr. P. C. Chang of China, vice- 
chairman, and Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, rapporteur.” 

The United States suggested that the Commission should 
first prepare an international bill of rights in the form of a 
Declaration of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
to be adopted as a General Assembly Resolution. The Reso- 
lution should make provision for the subsequent preparation 
by the Commission of one or more conventions on human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. This course would permit 
prompt adoption of a broad statement of human rights, and 
allow time for working out detailed treaty provisions on spe- 
cific matters. The United States suggested also that personal 
rights (such as freedom of speech, information, religion, and 
rights of property), procedural rights (such as safeguards 
for persons accused of crime), social rights (such as the right 
to employment and social security, and the right to enjoy mini- 
mum standards of economic, social, and cultural well-being), 
and political rights (such as right to citizenship and the right 
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of a citizen to participate in his government), should be in- 
cluded. The United States delegation recognized, it was 
stated, that the definition of rights within these categories is 
a task of great difficulty. With regard to implementation, the 
General Assembly Resolution setting forth the Declaration 
should recommend it as a standard to be observed by Mem- 
bers. It might also recommend that these rights be incor- 
porated in constitutions and legislation, to be observed and 
enforced by national administrative and judicial authorities.” 

The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, urged deletion of the 
following rights and freedoms: the rights of life, personal 
liberty, prohibition of slavery and compulsory labor, right 
to petition national governments and the United Nations, 
nonretroactivity of penal laws, right of property and prohibi- 
tion of unlawful expropriation, freedom of movement (migra- 
tion), and freedom to resist oppression. The Delegate of the 
U.S.S.R., Mr. Tepliakov, explained that these rights were 
either superfluous, or beyond the present power of the United 
Nations to lay down, or impinged on the laws and customs 
of States.” 

Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, rapporteur of the Com- 
mission, made a four-point proposal as to the individual 
person’s position in society: 

(1) The human person is prior to any group to which he 
may belong, class or nation or race. (2) His mind and 
conscience are the most sacred and inviolable things about 
him. (3) Any social pressure coming from any direction 
which determines his consent is wrong. (+) The group can 
be wrong, just as the human person can be; in any case it is 
only the human person who is competent to judge.” The 
Delegate from the Soviet Union reacted thus to the Lebanese 
proposal: “You can’t divide the individual from society or 
society from the individual. We are living as individuals in 
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a community and society and we are working for the com- 
munity and society and the community and society are provid- 
ing materials for existence.”” The Delegate of the United 
States stated on the Lebanese proposal: “The rights of the 
individual are very important. It is not that you set the in- 
dividual apart from society but that you recognize in any 
society that the individual must have rights that are 
guarded.”” The Delegate of the United Kingdom remarked 
on the same proposal: 

There is no such thing as complete freedom. If freedom or complete 
detachment from society were possible it would provide a very poor life, 
indeed. We must all pay the price for advantages resulting from calling upon 


the state to safeguard our liberties both in the sense of personal freedoms 
and also in the direction of the minimum degree of economic security.” 


To these comments the Delegate from Lebanon answered: 
“T am not arbitrarily setting the state against the individual 
or vice versa. But which, I ask, is for which? I say the state 
is for the individual.” Finally the Commission decided that 
the chairman, vice-chairman and the rapporteur of the Com- 
mission should draft an International Bill of Human Rights 
which is to be submitted to the Commission for thorough 
examination at its Second Session in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
July 21, 1947." 

Apart from the drafting of the Bill of Rights, the question 
as to the means of insuring the observance of the rights occu- 
pied the minds of the Delegates to the Commission. The group 
of three charged with the drafting of the Bill was invited to 
investigate this matter also. In partieular they were asked to 
examine the Australian proposal for the establishment of an 
International Court of Human Rights. This Court would 
be open, according to the proposal, to any person or group of 
persons, and a state accepting the Bill of Rights would comply 
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with the decision of the Court. The Court’s jurisdiction would 

extend to legal disputes which arise concerning the rights 

and freedoms secured in the International Bill of Rights.” 
* * * 


The preparation of an International Bill of Human Rights 
is an advance toward a world society politically organized. 
However, the uniform definition of the rights does not appear 
to be in immediate sight. Obviously the difficulty arises from 
differences as to what the nature of man and of society are. 

It is the belief of some philosophers that peoples of different 
creeds and philosophies may form a good society if they 
recognize the dignity and worth of the human person. By 
recognizing their own rational nature peoples may cooperate 
in justice and liberty for the common good, even if their 
action is not the result of a knowledge of fundamental prin- 


ciples. 

As for those who do net believe in God or who do not profess Christianity, 
if they do, however, believe in the dignity of the human person, in justice, 
in liberty, in neighborly love, they also can cooperate in the realization of 
such conceptions of society, and cooperate in the common good, even though 
they cannot trace their practical convictions to basic principles, or even 
though they seek to base these convictions on defective principles.® 

But the full meaning of human dignity is that every man 
has a spiritual soul created to the image of God, having the 
same end, the Celestial Common Good, in which each one is 
to share. Cooperation in society, therefore, comes not from 
justice alone but from charity. In the order of charity man 
is above nation, class or community and in charity he gives 
to his neighbor more than what justice requires. 

And I read the story of the man who went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and whom robbers left half-dead by the roadside. A Samaritan, in 
other words, a foreigner, with whom the Jews did not mix and whose 
religious beliefs were different from theirs, recognized his neighbor in that 


man by having pity on him; whereas a doctor of the law and a priest, going 
on their way with closed hearts, by so doing excluded themselves from 





87 5id., p. 170. 
*1Jacques Maritain, The Rights of Man and Natural Law (New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons), p. 23. 
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neighborship with men. The mysterious words of Christ in this matter mean 
that it is up to us really to become the neighbor of any man, by loving him 
and having pity on him. It is not community of race, of class, or of nation; 
it is the love of charity that makes us what we ought to be, members of the 
tamily of God, of the only community where each person, drawn out from 
his fundamental loneliness, truly communicates with others and truly makes 
them his brothers, by giving himself to them and in a certain sense dying 
for them. Nothing that has ever been said points out more profoundly the 
mystery and the dignity of the human person. Who is my neighbor? The 
man of my blood? Of my party? The man who does me good? No. It is 
the man to whom [| show mercy, the man to whom is transmitted through 
me the universal gift and love of God, who makes the rains from heaven 


tall upon both the good and the wicked.™ 


For this cooperation in the order of charity, man must 
accept the Grace of God. 

All that one may hope from political organization, in the 
order of justice, is the realization of a world society in which 
through the promotion and safeguard of human rights some 
measure of security is possible for all. 


62Jacques Maritain, Ransoming the Time (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
p. 156. 





The Founding of the 
New Center Party 


CLARENCE A. HERBST 


ocratic Union, has been founded in Germany. It is like 

the former Center party in that, as the name indicates, 
it stands for Christian principles. It is like the former 
Zentrum, too, in having its own paper, the Neue Zeit. In 
fact, it is in many ways like the party of Mallinckrodt, 
Windthorst, and the Reichenspergers. For this reason, a sketch 
of the founding of that famous party in 1870 and 1871, and 
a presentation in English of some documents connected with 
its foundation, may be of interest at this time. 

On July 5, 1933, Heinrich Briining, former Chancellor of 
Germany, who had returned to head the Center party, an- 
nounced the end of that party and its immediate dissolution 
“as an entity not fitting into the present scheme of govern- 
ment.” Fifteen days later a Concordat was signed between 
the Holy See and Germany and promulgated on September 
10. Article 31, Indenture 2 of this instrument indicated that 
Catholic organizations would enjoy the protection of the law 
“in so far as they guarantee to exercise their activity outside 
every political party.” Article 32 stated that, because the 
Concordat safeguarded the rights and liberties of the Catholic 
Church, “the Holy See will issue dispositions which exclude 
ecclesiastics and Religious from membership in political 
parties and from activity in favor of such parties.’ This 
brought to an end the long career of a party that for many 
decades had defended truth, right, and freedom against anti- 
Christian attacks. 


RR ccrstc Uni a new political party, the Christian Dem- 


Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Romae, typis polyglottis Vaticanis, 25 (1933), 406, 407, 
where both the Italian and German texts are given. Both texts are official. 
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The year 1848 opened a new epoch for the Catholic Church 
in German states. The new constitution that Frederick 
William IV had promised his Prussian subjects in that Year 
of Revolutions appeared on January 31, 1850. Its provisions 
had an enormous effect on religious development in the years 


that followed. 


Article 12. Freedom of religious profession, of meeting for religious 
societies, and of private and public practice of religion in general, is safe- 
guarded. The enjoyment of civil and political rights is independent of religious 
profession. Civil and political obligations shall not be prejudiced by the 
exercise of religious freedom. 

Article 14. Saving the freedom of religion guaranteed by Article 12, the 
Christian religion shall be the foundation on which arrangements with the 
State in connection with the practice of religion shall be based. 

Article 15. The Evangelical and Roman Catholic Church, as well as 
every other religious society, regulate and administer their affairs independent- 
ly, and retain the use and ownership of their own proper institutions, founda- 
tions, and funds for worship, education, and charitable works. 

Article 16. The relation of religious societies with their superiors is 
unhampered. The making known of ecclesiastical ordinances is subject only 
to the regulations to which other public acts are subject. 

Article 18. The right of nomination, presentation, election, and confirma- 
tion in the filling of ecclesiastical offices, in so far as it pertains to the State 
and does not rest on patronage or special titles in law, is abolished. 

Article 24. Confessional schools, as well as the accommodations provided 
by the public folk-schools, are safeguarded as far as possible. Religious in- 
struction in the folk-schools is conducted by the respective religious groups.’ 


Such fair and generous constitutional guarantees for religion 
explain why the Center party in after years would work with 
might and main for their observance, maintenance, and ex- 
tension to all the German states. 

The ink had scarcely dried on the Constitution when the 
zealots among the Protestants attacked its religious provisions. 
They considered their church “the Evangelical Church of the 
Land.” A bitter polemic was carried on against the Catholic 


2Text in Joannes B. Kissling, Geschichte des Kulturkampfes im Deutschen Reiche 


(Freiburg im Breisgau: Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1911-1916; 3 volumes), I, 


217, 218. 
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Church. “The history of the Evangelical Church in Prussia 
is intimately bound up with the history of the ruling Royal 
House and with the development of the life of the State and 
of the people,” the High Church Council in Berlin told 
Frederick William in a memorial, December 4, 1851. Cath- 
olics were, at best, to be tolerated. Even in higher circles 
this sentiment prevailed, and after a journal close to the 
Ministry declared that “Prussia is not a religious-equality 
State but an Evangelical one,” the Minister of Cult jointly 
with the Minister of Justice issued on May 22, 1852, a decree 
to the Presidents-General restricting the holding of missions 
and putting Catholic missionaries under police surveillance.’ 
Not many weeks later, on July 16, 1852, there appeared a 
decree of the royal Ministry at Coblenz to the effect that 
‘“... Study in the Collegium Germanicum in Rome... or in 
institutions directed by Jesuits, was not allowed without previ- 
ous permission .. . foreign Jesuits, and clergy who had studied 
in Jesuit institutions, may not found institutions in Prussia.” 

The Catholic bishops, meeting at Cologne on August 22, 
1852, sent an Address to the King protesting these intolerant 
and unconstitutional proceedings. But a more practical and 
noteworthy protest, as far as the Government was concerned, 
came from the Government itself. On November 30, 1852, 
fifty-four Catholic members of the Prussian House of Rep- 
resentatives formed a political party under the leadership of 
August and Peter Reichensperger. It took the name “Catholic 
Fraction.” The membership presently rose to sixty-three. Its 
aim was to preserve constitutional rights and freedoms, espe- 
cially the rights and freedom of the Catholic Church, reli- 
gious equality, religious education, equal rights of Catholics 
with others in obtaining state offices.* It carried on vigorously 


3Bernhard Duhr, Aktenstiicke zur Geschichte der Jesuiten-Missionen in Deutschland 
1848-1872 (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1903), n. 126. 

{Heinrich Briick, Geschichte der katholischen Kirche in Deutschland im neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert (Munster i.W.: Aschendorffschen Buchhandlung, 1902-1908; 4 volumes in 
5 parts, 2nd ed. [Kissling]), 3, 65 ff. 
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in the fifties. In 1858 the name was changed to “Fraction of 
the Center.” In 1862 it had thirty-two members; by 1863, 
only twenty-six. In the fall of 1867 the party was no more. 
Most of the former members joined the Free Conservatives. 
Some of the outstanding ones, like the Reichenspergers and 
Mallinckrodt, stayed “wild.” 

Threats to rights and freedom, especially in religious mat- 
ters, gave birth to the “Catholic Fraction” in 1852. Threats 
to rights and freedom, especially in religious matters, brought 
forth the new Center party in 1870. For a decade the Liberals 
had been making no secret of their anti-Catholic, not to say 
anti-Christian, designs. Old Protestantism’s aversion for the 
Church of ‘Rome was well known. The etatists were furious 
over the Syllabus of 1864. Bismarck thought the religious 
provisions of the Prussian Constitution impracticable. Prus- 
sia’s victory over Austria was hailed as a victory over Rome, 
and the consequent ejection of Austria made the non-Catholic 
element an overwhelming majority in the North German 
Confederation of 1866.° “First Paris, then the Vatican,” was 
a slogan in the war of 1870, and the victory over France was 
another victory over the Catholics. The determination of the 
South German States, heavily Catholic, to be autonomous 
even should they join the New Empire of 1871, irritated the 
Prussian absolutists. The “battle against Rome” was at hand. 

The elections to the Prussian House of Representatives in 
the fall of 1870 would be of tremendous strategic importance. 
Catholics knew this, and a giant from among them, Peter 
Reichensperger, wrote an editorial in the Kélnische Volks- 
zettung for June 11, 1870, “which has rightly been called,” 
said E. Hiisgen,’ “the first incentive for the founding of the 
present Center party (Zentrumsfraktion): 





5Kissling, op. cit., I, 334, 335. 

610,000,000 Catholics were lost to the Confederation by the settlement of 1366. 
“Prussia” after that was two-thirds Protestant. Cf. Otto Pfilf, Bischof von Ketteler 
(Mainz: Franz Kirchheim, 1899; 3 volumes), 3, 145. 

TEd. Hiisgen, Ludwig Windthorst (Céln, J. P. Bachem, 1911), 77. 
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In view of the forthcoming elections to the Prussian House of Representa- 
tives and the Reichstag of the North German Confederation, the drawing 
up of a suitable program is recognized as a necessity in every district of the 
Monarchy. The Prussian Catholics need such a rallying point all the more, 
since they are only a minority and must, moreover, defend not only their 
civil rights and interests but also their religious freedom and way of life, 
which are attacked and threatened from every side. The well-considered 
conclusions of Catholic men from every part of the Land have led to the 
drawing up of some cardinal points which, they think, all should keep in mind 
and secure at the election of Representatives. 

1. Unimpaired maintenance of the independence of the Church guaranteed 
by the Prussian Constitution in the ordering and administration of her affairs, 
especially with regard to the formation and development of societies in 
the Church. 

2. Defense against all activities and attacks directed against the confes- 
sional character of popular education, the safeguarding of the most sacred 
rights of the Christian family, as well as, finally, realization of the freedom 
of education promised in the Constitution. 

3. Safeguarding of the federal character of the North German Confedera- 
tion, established by constitutional agreement of the Confederation, against 
everything directed to introduce a highly centralized State, together with the 
unrestricted party activity of true freedom and individual development in the 
great German fatherland. 

4. Decentralization of administration and realization of local self-gov- 
ernment of the people in community, district, and province. 

5. Reduction of the financial burden of the country, especially by diminish- 
ing the military outlay and cutting down the time of active service in 
the army.® 

This program was received with enthusiasm by the Cath- 
olics of Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia. Its chief points had 
been championed for many years past by their leaders. Now 
the social element was becoming prominent, too. On June 29, 
1870, a meeting was held under the leadership of Friedrich 
Baudri at Essen. In political matters it leaned heavily on 
Reichensperger’s editorial ; in social ones it looked to a meet- 
ing of the previous year in Dusseldorf, where Alois Fritzen 
had handled the social questions. The Essen meeting agreed 
on a seven-point program. In |, 2, 4, and 5 it took over 





8M. Erzberger, Das Deutsche Zentrum (Amsterdam: Internationale Verlagsbuch- 
handlung MESSIS, 1910), 11, 12. 
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verbatim 1, 2, 3, and 4 of Reichensperger’s outline. Instead 
of his third it inserted: 


3. Holding fast to the Christian character of Marriage as the firm 
foundation of family life to be maintained at all costs. 


At the end it added: 


6. Reduction of the financial burden of the country, especially by diminish- 
ing the military outlay, as well as by apportioning the taxes in accordance 
with the principles of justice and reasonableness: that is, by avoiding any 


over-taxing of the workingman. 
7. Abolition of social nuisances and promotion of all the interests of the 


working class through sound Christian legislation.® 


History was moving fast in Prussia then. In July war had 
been declared on France. In September came Sedan. The 
union of the South German States with the North was the 
issue of the day. The November elections were at hand. 
Westphalian Catholics were doing some sound political think- 
ing, and some sound social and Christian thinking. On Oc- 
tober 28, the day after the fall of Metz, they signed at Soest 
an electoral program drawn up by Dr. Hiilskampf along the 
lines recommended by Schorlemer-Alst and Mallinckrodt. 
Its content shows the heavy influence of what had been done 
in previous meetings and of the historic events of the times. 
It is the precise, detailed program of the Center party soon 
to be born. 

For Truth, Right, and Freedom! 


1. Preservation of the constitutionally recognized independence and rights 
of the Church. Defense against every attack on the independence of ec- 
clesiastical organs, on the development of religious life and of Christian 
works of charity. 

2. Actual carrying out of equality in the profession of the recognized 
religions. 

3. Rejection of every attempt to de-Christianize marriage. 

4. Confessional schools. 





9Hiisgen, of. cit., 79. Archbishop Melchers of Cologne sent the Committee at Essen 
a message from Rome sustaining Reichensperger’s program and calling attention to the 
dangers of the times, the threats to the relations between school and Church, to 


Religious Orders, etc. Ibid., 78. 
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5. For the whole German fatherland a federal state, which procures unity 
in essentials but in everything else leaves untouched the independence and 
free self-determination of the members of the Confederation as well as their 


constitutional rights. 

6. Decentralization of administration on the principle of independence for 
political corporations in community, district, and province. 

7. Greatest possible retrenchment of state expenses and, with it, of taxes 
and burdens, as well as their equal and just apportionment. 

8. Balance of interests between capital and land ownership, as well as 
between capital and land ownership on the one hand and labor on the other, 
through preserving and promoting a strong, independent middle class in 


country and town. 
9. Freedom in every legal endeavor for the solution of social problems. 
Legal removal of such class evils as threaten the worker with moral or 


bodily ruin.?° 

This Soester Programm was published in the papers over 
the names of fifty outstanding citizens. Bishops urged voters to 
go to the polls; handbills asking of Catholics close organiza- 
tion and unanimity were distributed; pre-election campaigns 
were carefully managed by men like Mallinckrodt. The Cath- 
olics could be well satisfied with the results of the primaries 
on November 9 and the elections on November 16. Over 
fifty of those elected to the House of Representatives in the 
Prussian Landtag pledged themselves to the principles enun- 
ciated in the Soest program. 

At once the thought of founding a Catholic political party 
came to the fore. The former glories of the old Zentrum were 
sung again. The office of Dr. Krebs, the chief Catholic 
political editor of the Kélnische Volkszeitung, was flooded 
with requests for the re-formation of a Catholic Fraction. 
But the old leaders with fifty or sixty years of experience 
thought the founding of a confessional party at that moment 
might stir up hostility still more. Also, good Protestants and 
true Conservatives could well stand for the same principles 
and rights as the Catholics if not hindered by a religious party 
line. Peter Reichensperger wrote from Berlin on Novem- 


ber 27: 


10Erzberger, op. cit., 13, 14. 
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Savigny thinks we must again found a Catholic Fraction. Von Mallinckrodt 
is not altogether of a different opinion, but wishes eventually to make us a 
Catholic People’s Party. I see at hand a dispute on this account. At all 
events, we shall find together in the new Fraction damnable heterogeneous 


elements.'! 


And Mallinckrodt on December 7: 


What should and can be the name of a future Fraction? Many a man is 
breaking his head over this. Earlier 1 had proposed “Catholic People’s Party” 
and now “Conservative People’s Party.” Savigny, Windthorst, Schorlemer 
agree; I haven’t yet spoken with others about this name. Savigny, 
Reichensperger, and Kehler will be invited to the first meeting.’ 


Three Representatives living in Berlin, Peter Reichensperger, 
Savigny, and Kehler, took it upon themselves on December | | 
to send out an invitation to the Catholic Representatives to 
meet in Berlin on the eve of the opening of the Prussian 


Landtag. 

The undersigned have the pleasure, as party committee of the province 
and in their own name, of inviting the distinguished Representatives of the 
Prussian Landtag, who consider it their duty to work together earnestly 
for the well-known interest of the civic order and for the maintenance and 
organic development of constitutional rights in general and in particular 


for the liberty and independence of the Church and her institutions, to a 


preliminary meeting. .. .’° 


The birthday of the new Center party came: December 13, 
1870. That afternoon Savigny had the former leaders to 
dinner at his home. Naturally, they discussed what should be 
done about founding a new party. Opinions were various. 
Father Edward Miller of Berlin wanted a purely Catholic 
party, but experience warned against this. A heated discussion 
followed. After it Windthorst was tired out and was accom- 
panied home by Dr. Kintzer of Breslau. Those who remained 
decided that a Christian Conservative party should be formed. 
After this they, adjourned and went to the meeting at the 





Otto Pfilf, Hermann v. Mallinckrodt (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herdersche 
Verlagshandlung, 1901), 325. 

127 bid. 
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English House, where they found many gathered together 
in answer to the invitation. That first evening the founding 
was completed and a program determined upon. Peter 
Reichensperger decided for the name “Center.” At the last 
moment he took sick and his brother August and Savigny 
carried on. The name was adopted." The party also decided 
to found a paper which should be the official organ. 

The first regular issue of the Germania appeared on Jan- 
uary |, 1871. Father Paul Majunke soon replaced the original 
editor, Friedrich Pilgram. The second preliminary issue of 
December 23, 1870, carried the news of the founding of 


the party. 

A great part of the Catholic Representatives has come together to form 
a Fraction with the name “Fraction of the Center” (Constitutional Party). 
The Fraction pledges itself to the special task of working for the maintenance 
and organic development of constitutional rights in general, and in particular 
for the freedom and independence of the Church and her institutions. Its 
members seek to achieve this task by way of free mutual agreement, and the 
freedom of the individual to vote as he chooses shall not be curtailed.’ 


Forty-eight members signed at once. In the course of the 
session of the Landtag that began on December 14 the number 
rose to fifty-four. Six Representatives from Hannover and 
Schleswig-Holstein and nineteen Poles were favorable to it. 
Windthorst officially entered the party only during the 
session.” A dozen Catholics who were suspicious of the whole 
thing scattered to other parties in the assembly. 
_ Somewhat later Mallinckrodt, an acknowledged leader in 
the Center, explained its program in his own remarkable way. 





14Much discussion and some disagreement as to who is responsible for giving the 
party its name may be found in the works given above. The importance of the matter 


seems to be overemphasized. 


15Quoted in Erzberger, op. cit., 16. 
16Windthorst held aloof at first because he feared he would hurt the new party 


by his particularist leanings in favor of an independent Hannover. He took no direct 
part in founding the Center in the Landtag, but favored it and worked with it. He 
had his own party, the Meppen Fraction, humorously characterized by Braun in the 
assembly as a one-man party. Cf. Hiisgen, of. cit., 73, 74, 83, 84. On Mallinckrodt’s 
death in 1874 he became the real leader of the party and was probably the most 
important in leading it heroically through the Kulturkampf to victory in 1887. 
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The whole program hinges on three points. The first point is that it 
stresses a firm stand on positive and historic rights. . . . The second, Gentle- 
men, is the principle of religious freedom, of freedom for every creed, and 
I think we can pledge ourselves to work fully as earnestly for other creeds 
as for our own here in the House and in our other political activity. We 
work for the liberty and independence of the Evangelical Church with the 
same determination as for our own (Oho! Oho! on the left), and we have 
defended and guarded the rights of Jews and Dissenters in so far as we were 
free to act in their regard. (Contradiction on the left. Heckling among the 
Leftists.) Refute me if you can, and if you cannot, then grant that we know 
what equality is. (Bravo! from the Center and on the right.) The third 
point is the principle of federation in opposition to the principle of centraliza- 
tion, in opposition to tendencies to unitarism.” 


Thus was a party founded to defend civil and religious 
rights in the Prussian Landtag. But it was at least of equal 
importance that these rights be defended in the House of 
Representatives (the Reichstag) in the North German Con- 
federation, soon to be the German Empire. The delegates 
accordingly met and formulated a Summons to the Reichstag 
Elections. It was written up by Reichensperger on January || 
and appeared in the Germania on January 19, 1871. 


The elections to the German Reichstag are at hand. Of what deep sig- 
nificance these are needs no explanation. May the members of our party 
work with all their might that the outcome may be for the good of the 
fatherland! This will be the case only if selfless men of character are elected, 
men who have at heart the moral and material welfare of all the classes as 
well as the better families making up the German Empire, men who are 
willing to see sacrificed to unity the existing differences only in so far as 
these are evidently injurious to the whole, men who, finally, wish and know 
how effectively to protect not only political but ecclesiastical freedom and 
the rights of religious societies against hostile party attack. It would be well 
as soon as possible to secure such men in the various electoral districts as are 
willing, on their part, carefully to cooperate as party members in expressing 
and practically realizing their desired objectives. But it is of especial im- 
portance to try earnestly to make the people realize the great importance of 
the coming election for every class, in order that the result of the voting 
may be the truest possible expression of their wishes and needs. 





MUP£ulf, Mallinckrodt, 343; Hiisgen, of. cit., 83. 
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This was signed by Savigny, Peter Reichensperger, Wind- 
thorst, Elkemann, Schorlemer-Alst, Lieber, Kehler, Kesseler, 
Schulze, Krebs, Peters, August Reichensperger, Thissen, 
Mallinckrodt, Weber, Zehrt, Stecker, and many others: fifty- 
one in all. Thus was the first decisive step taken toward 
putting the new Center in the Reichstag. 

But there was fear and danger in the air. Mallinckrodt 
could hardly bring himself to believe that they would succeed 
in their venture. Savigny, the real man of vision in the 
Germany of those days, was hard put to it to quiet his fears. 
Heavily Catholic Bavaria in the South was doubtful. Catholic 
strength would be taxed to the utmost. In Berlin hostility 
was rising. William von Ketteler, Bishop of Mainz, on 
February 13, 1871, wrote to his clergy urging the election of 
good Catholic Representatives. The results allayed all mis- 
givings. 718,348 votes were cast for Center delegates and 
sixty-seven were elected on March 4. The first Reichstag of 
the new German Empire was to open on March 21. On 
March 18 the Germania carried an invitation from Savigny 
and Peter Reichensperger summoning the Representatives to 
a preliminary meeting on the evening of March 20. On 
March 23 the party showed its strength by electing von 
Aretin, a Bavarian member of the Center, as the first vice 
president of the Reichstag. Bishop von Ketteler had been 
elected to the House to represent Baden’s fourteenth district 
(Walldiirn-Tauberbischofsheim) .” The old leaders, of course, 
were elected. Seven of them: Savigny, Windthorst, Mal- 
linckrodt, Probst, Peter Reichensperger, Lowenstein, and 





Erzberger, op. cit., 17, 18. Georges Goyau, Bismarck et l’Eglise (Paris: Perrin 
et Cie., 1911-1913; 4 volumes), I, 89 says August Reichensperger wrote this. So 
does Hiisgen, of. cit., 84. Erzberger, loc. cit., says it was Peter. There is also some 
disagreement about the date of publication. 

WPfilf, Ketteler, 3, 145 ff. The great bishop’s activity with the party at this time 
was vigorous and very important. But he had had nothing to do with founding it. 
“I had been asked neither directly nor indirectly, neither in writing nor orally, for 
advice on the original founding or the original program of the Fraction of the 
Center. I joined it only later, when I came to Berlin as a member of the Reichstag,” 
he wrote later. Quoted ibid., 147. 
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Freitag, formed the party committee. The program was 
formulated as follows: 


Justitia fundamentum regnorum. 


The Fraction of the Center in the German Reichstag has proposed the 
following principles for its activity: 

1. The fundamental characteristic of the Empire as a confederation shall 
be maintained. Therefore, efforts that tend to modify the federal character 
of the constitution of the Empire shall be opposed, and the independence 
of the several States in all internal affairs shall be sacrificed only when the 
general interest evidently requires it. 

2. The moral and material welfare of all classes of the people shall be 
urgently insisted upon. The civil and religious liberty of all the subjects of 
the Empire shall be secured by constitutional guarantees, and the rights 
especially of religious associations shall be protected against legislative en- 
croachments. 

3. The Fraction deals with and takes resolutions upon all future questions 
submitted for discussion in the Reichstag in accordance with these principles, 
without, however, forbidding individual party members to vote in the House 
contrary to the decisions of the Fraction.” 


Those hostile to religious freedom, like the Liberals under 
Bluntschli, and those in favor of highly centralized govern- 
ment, like Bismarck, looked with disfavor on the new party. 
Since it was heavily Catholic in membership and principle, 
nothing would discredit it more than a disapproval by the 
Holy See. This disapproval, then, had to be brought about. So, 
about the end of April, 1871, the rumor began to spread that 
the Holy Father disapproved of the existence of the Center 
in the Reichstag. An open letter written by Frankenberg on 
May 17, 1871, seemed to verify the rumor. Frankenberg was 
a Catholic member from Silesia who had promised _ his 
constituents that he would vote with the Center for con- 
stitutionally guaranteed independence of the Church. When 
he did not, they gave him a vote of lack of confidence. In his 
public self-defense on May 17 he wrote, among other things: 





*Hiisgen, of. cit., 84+. Cf. A. Reichensperger, “The Religious movement in Germany, 
and the Fraction du Centre in the German Parliament,” in The Catholic World, 14 
(1872), 269-278. This is a translation of an article written at Cologne in August, 1871, 
for the Revue Générale (Brussels). 
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“Cardinal Antonelli has taken occasion to express his disap- 
proval of the action of the Center party in the German 
Reichstag. To the expression of the renowned Minister of 
His Holiness I naturally have nothing to add.” The Center 
publicly denied this three times, and no substantiation was 
forthcoming. But on June 19 Bismarck wrote a letter to 
Frankenberg, which was published, in which he stated that 
the disapproval of the Holy See had been confirmed by 
Cardinal Antonelli in an audience with the German Minister 
Tauffkirchen in Rome. Meanwhile, on May 28, Bishop Ket- 
teler had sent a quick note to Antonelli, asking just how the 
matter lay. Under date of June 5 the Cardinal answered. He 
was far from blaming the Center, he said, but rather praised 
its members for their courageous and conscientious fulfillment 
of duty. With the Cardinal’s consent, the real facts were 
published in the Germania and other Catholic papers. On 
June 30 the Bishop himself published in the Germania the 
text of the letter from Rome, with proper comment. Next 
day he wrote at length to Antonelli explaining the whole 
matter, with a view to preventing any future misunder- 
standing.” 

Thus was the Center party founded in the Prussian Landtag 
and in the German Reichstag. It was not merely a Catholic 
party. It was a real political party both de jure and de facto. 
This Der Katholik of Mainz early in 1871 urged that it 
should be, urged that it“... work for the realization in every 
phase of political life of a truly German program... A 
Catholic political program in the true sense is not merely a 
truly Christian one but also the truly human one. . . . To 
demand a Catholic program . . . means to develop especially 
every principle in which reason and conscience find the ex- 
pression of their law.”” This the party undertook to do, 
and this it achieved in the years that followed. Somewhat later 
Mallinckrodt declared: “We have told you three times, four 





*1pfiilf, Ketteler, 3, 151-153. 
*2Quoted in Kissling, of. cit., 1, 338, 339. 
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times: we not only are not a religious party, but we do not 
want to be one. We are not that in the principles of our 
program, we are not that in fact. For it is well known that 
we have Protestant members in the Reichstag.” And Wind- 
thorst said: “The Fraction of the Center, to which I belong, 
is not a religious party. Its program has been publicized. We 
have invited everyone who will and can to accept its prin- 
ciples, and whoever comes to accept them, we welcome, no 
matter to what religion he belongs. .. . A very great number 
of Protestants ... accept these principles.” This contributed 
not a little to strength and final victory in the long hard battle 
for principle and right that was about to begin in the new 


German Empire. 





“*3Pfiilf, Mallinckrodt, 343. 
*4Erzberger, op. cit., 28. When the Center was organizing to establish itself in the 


Reichstag, Savigny approached the Protestant Minister from Saxony, Richard von 
Friesen, to get him to join in forming a Conservative party. Although he refused, 
he admitted that the Center program “contained very much that a truly conservative 
man might willingly subscribe to.” Kissling, of. cit., 337. Among others, the outstand- 
ing Protestant leader Ernst Ludwig von Gerlach, formerly “observer” for the 
Kreutzzeitung, one of the great German newspapers, and the Hannoverian statesman 
Ludwig Briiel, accepted the principles of the Center. Jbid., 340. In the light of these 
facts, and of many others presented by Erzberger, op. cit., 26-44 and Hiisgen, of. cit., 
88-99, it is hard to see how The Month, 182 (1946), 245, could state: “The clergy 
carefully keep out of politics, though they favor the new political party, the Christian 
Democratic Union, the leader of which, in the British zone, is Dr. Adenauer. 
Adenauer has insisted that this is not just a Catholic party like the old Zentrum, 
but a party based on general Christian principles which both Catholics and Protestants 
can join.” It is hard to think that one in Dr. Adenauer’s position, with the political 
background and knowledge of German history he should have, should “insist” in 


this vein. 


ie 





The Conception of Society in 
More's “Utopia” 
WILLIAM J. GRACE 


I 


NE OF the most commonly misunderstood books is 
() the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. It is commonly dis- 

cussed as a mere jeu d’esprit, at the expense of ignoring 
its important and earnest social criticism and the sharp satire 
of its presentation. The Utopia has been looked upon as a 
mere aberration in the total work of a man who is otherwise a 
noteworthy thinker. The common usage of the adjective, 
“Utopian,” indicating an impractical or merely visionary out- 
look, shows how extensively and how completely the point of 
one of More’s most important works has been missed. This 
fact is the more regrettable in that More is a pivotal figure 
at a crucial point in world history, and a man canonized by 
the Church in an era which is witnessing the final curtain of 
the drama in which he played so heroic a part. 

For several reasons, Sir Thomas More is an extraordinarily 
contemporary figure, particularly if one takes the view that 
five hundred years is not in itself a tremendous length of time, 
and that at least this time-measure would be required before 
some of the implications of the Renaissance could be fully 
expressed in history and completely discerned in their empiric 
value. There are certain pivotal points in history—cases which 
dramatize a conflict that may affect the lives of whole genera- 
tions and of whole peoples. The death of Sir Thomas More 
over four hundred years ago set unmistakably the terms of one 
of the great modern conflicts, a conflict which, in spite of 
much loose definition, we have at this hour partly resolved 
by force of arms. We fought for freedom, a term touching 
upon the profoundest theological and philosophical truths. 
More died for freedom—in a specific sense for the rights of 
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man viewed as a person, with the various inviolabilities that 
this term implies, as against the claims of the Henrican state 
to be all-powerful. 

Sir Thomas More actually stood with his conscience and 
God alone against the persuasions and example of his family, 
his friends, the ruling world of England, the majority of the 
bishops and clergy of his own Church in the Tudor kingdom. 
He stood alone with humility and persistent good humor, for 
he saw issues clearly, with undeviating integrity. ‘T'actful but 
firm, he was among the handful who understood the implica- 
tions of the historic hour, not only for his own day but for 
the future as well. 

R. W. Chambers has told this story well in his Thomas 
More (New York, 1935), with a scholarship penetrating and 
creative, as well as meticulously exact. Chambers’ book reveals 
the acute intelligence possessed by More whether it concerned 
abstract matters or concrete individuals. He could foresee and 
stand by doctrines of human rights only made explicit by the 
history and society of recent times. Wisdom and sanctity had 
come to a man whose intellectual powers were recognized by 
contemporaries as precocious. There have been intellectually 
gifted men of integrity, true saints, who could easily be 
hoodwinked by shrewder men and who were not very good 
judges of human character, who were at times mistaken and 
unrealistic about contingent particulars. Not so with Sir 
Thomas More. He was not only a saint and an intellectual—he 
was a realist and a satirist in addition. 


II 


The realistic and satiric aspect of More’s thought is of 
particular interest to the consideration of the Utopia. This 
aspect is best illuminated by considering the particular voca- 
tion of Sir Thomas More as a councillor to the prince. This 
is an office, embracing as it may any specific functions, legal, 
diplomatic or military, that is the subject of much Renaissance 


political theory. 
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Now, it is unnecessary to belabor More’s realism in a gen- 
eral sense as characteristic of the man—a point abundantly 
stressed in the exquisite biography of him by his son-in-law, 
Roper. More was never deceived by the familiarity of his 
personal relationships with Henry; he knew his own head 
was worth rather less than a castle in France. Understanding 
the mammonism of his day, a subject that receives much stress 
in the Utopia, he rigidly refuses to accept gifts of money. 
He knew the weaknesses of his associates and the timidity of 
contemporary churchmen, who as large property owners were 
in an envied and a politically ambiguous position. In prison 
he allows the knowledge of these things to oppress him. He 
tells his daughter that it is surely a great pity “that a Christian 
prince should (by a flexible Councell) redye to followe his 
affections and by a weake cleargie lackinge grace constantly to 
stand to their learninge with Flatterye be soe shamefully 
abused.”” 

In another sense, More was also a realist—and well needed 
to be—in fulfilling his function as a councillor to the prince. 
The understanding of the Utopia is greatly facilitated by 
keeping in mind the historical perspective—the emphasis in 
the Renaissance on the office and function of councillors. The 
Utopia is directly connected with More’s work, that of advis- 
ing the king. This is a work which Machiavelli stresses in 
The Prince. Councillors, according to Machiavelli, must be 
selected with great care and they must subordinate themselves 
completely to their master, although they are encouraged to 
tell him circumspect truths. Francis Bacon of a later day, 
studying times and occasions and moods so that his own safety 
is never jeopardized by changes of polity, is a fair example of 
the Machiavellian model. Yet such councillors ran dangers, 
as Hamlet put it, of being “first mouthed, to be last swal- 
lowed.”” Nor did Machiavelli advise the prince ever to allow 


1Roper, William, The Lyfe of Sir Thomas Moore, Knighte, edited by Elsie Vaughan 
Hitchcock (Oxford: Early English Text Society, 1935), p. 78. 
*Hamlet, IV, ii. 
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himself to place too much reliance on such men. The prince, 
as exemplified in the case history of Remiro d’Orco, may sac- 
rifice a faithful minister with impunity if political advantage 
is to be gained.’ With typical pessimism, Machiavelli reminds 
the prince that “men will always prove untrue to you unless 
they are kept honest by constraint.”* Ignoring the order of 
grace, Machiavelli did not suspect that a saint might also be 
a councillor to the prince. 

“Indignatio principis mors est,” the disfavor of the prince 
meant the councillor’s death, was a principle for which, as 
Roper expressly tells us, More had no regard.’ But both from 
his character and the nature of his work, More excelled in 
practical prudence. He did not expect extravagant results 
from the presentation of the truth and was not disappointed 
when these results were not forthcoming. But he always 
hoped. He does not have the Machiavellian pessimism that 
reminds the prince that “men will always prove untrue to 
you.” Raphael Hythlodaye explains at the beginning of the 
Utopia that he does not care, in spite of his knowledge, to be 
a councillor because of the difficulty of making truth known 
at court in the midst of conflicting egoisms and jealousies. Yet 
More, speaking in his own proper person, reproaches Hythlo- 
daye for despairing too easily: 

So the case stondethe in a common wealthe: and so yt ys in the con- 
sultatyons of Kynges and prynces. Yf euell opynyons and noughty persuasions 
can not be vtterly and quyte pluckede owte of their hartes; if you can not 
euen as you wold remedye vyces, which vse and custome hath confirmed; yet 
for this cause yow must not leaue and forsake the common wealth; you 
must not forsake the shippe in a tempeste, bycause yowe can not rule and 
kepe downe the wyndes. No, nor you muste not laboure to dryue into their 
heades newe and straunge informatyons, whyche yow knowe well shal be 
nothynge regarded wyth them that be of cleane contrary mindes. But you 
must with a crafty wile and a subtell trayne studye and endeuoure your selfe, 
as much as in yow lyethe, to handle the matter wyttelye and handsomelye 





3The Prince, translated by W. R. Marriott (Everyman Library, 1938), p. 59. 


‘Ibid., p. 193. 
5Roper, op. cit., p. 71. 
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for the purpose; and that whyche yowe can not turne to good, so to order 
it that it be not very badde. For it is not possible for all thynges to be well, 
onles all men were good: which I thynke will not be yet thys good many 


yeares.° 


More’s concept of a man’s political duty is that the short- 
comings of rulers and procedures give him no excuse for not 
exercising his diligence, tact, and influence to bring about as 
much good and as little ill as possible. 

Thomas Cromwell, More’s successor duly executed in his 
own turn, admired Machiavelli’s treatise, the tenor of which 
work is concerned not with what a prince should do, but with 
what a prince can do. More, as reported by Roper, particularly 
warned Cromwell, as the king’s new minister, against this 
very thing: “Master Cromwell,” quoth he, “You are now 
entered into the service of a most noble, wise and liberall 
prince. If you will followe my poore advice you shall, in your 
councell gevinge unto his grace, ever tell him what he owght 
to doe but never tell him what he is able to doe. So that you 
shewe yourself a true faithfull servant and a right worthy 
councelour. For if [a] lion knewe his owne strength, harde 
were it for any man to rule him.” 

The Utopia is an allegory that grows out of More’s personal 
experience as a councillor, just as the Pilgrim’s Progress grew 
out of Bunyan’s experience. It is an answer that More is offer- 
ing to the conflict, always drastic and for high stakes, which 
he had daily to meet with such patience and discretion. As 
Chambers remarks, “parts of the Utopia read like a com- 
mentary on parts of The Prince.’” 

For what a prince can do and what a prince ought to do 
mark one of the great cleavages of the Renaissance. As Cham- 
bers comments: 


Raphael Hythlodaye imagines himself as counselling a prince, telling him 
what he ought to do, against those who are telling him what he can do; and 





®The Utopia of Sir Thomas More, edited by J. H. Lupton (Oxford, 1895), pp. 99-100. 


TRoper, op. cit., pp. 56-57. 
8Chambers, R. W., Thomas More (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1935), p. 132. 
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always Raphael admits that these ideas of justice which he brought from 
Utopia are opposed to all that the most up-to-date statesmen of Europe are 
thinking and doing.° 

The Utopia is concerned with indicating what a prince ought 
to do, and the reasons for doing it. These reasons require an 
ontological depth, they require a perspective of man and life, 
that could scarcely be communicated in the intrigue of the 
court. In the Utopia More finds a means of giving counsels 
on the essentials of government. 


III 


Now More’s method of procedure and the limitations that 
he imposed upon himself in the Utopia have confused many. 
In the first place, a more objective understanding of the 
Renaissance would have enlightened readers. In the second 
place, an insight into the medieval distinction between the 
order of reason and the order of grace would have dispelled 
many difficulties. 

In a time when intellectual accuracy and integrity were the 
greatest need, More writes the Utopia. When the Lutheran 
world has inherited some of the pessimism and anti-human 
spirituality of the later Augustinians, their anti-intellectual 
bias, More presents a state governed by the light of natural 
reason.” To the licentious aspects of the pagan revolt of the 
Renaissance, a revolt partly connected by way of reaction to 
the Augustinian denial of the rightful place of natural things, 





MIbid., p. 132. 

Etienne Gilson in Christianity and Philosophy (New York 1939), pp. 7-8, makes 
the point that the views of Luther, heir to the late Augustinians, widely diverged 
from those of authentic Augustinianism, that of St. Augustine himself. Luther’s 
view on the intrinsic corruption of man partly resulted from the views of com- 
mentators who gave the meaning of the word “nature,” as used in St. Augustine, 
to the word as used in St. Thomas Aquinas, although he uses it in a different sense. 
For St. Augustine, man’s nature is everything that man is; for St. Thomas Aquinas, 
man’s nature is what he is essentially. The fall of man for St. Thomas means the loss 
of graces not owing to the nature of man. 

Augustinian illuminism led to a distrust for reason. Luther inherited this distrust 
in regard to spiritual matters. See also G. K. Chesterton, St. Thomas Aquinas (London, 
1933), pp. 228-229; Jacques Maritain, The Three Reformers (New York, 1937), 


pp. 21-22. 
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More presents a society not knowing Christ that yet lives with 
decency and moderation. To a Catholic world, disorganized 
and morally slothful and yielding spiritual ideals to Mammon, 
More reveals a society that by following reason is more 
praiseworthy than a society that has become indifferent to 
revelation. To a monarch practicing tyranny More suggests 
more than once the thought to be found in St. Thomas Aquinas 
that sovereignty resides in the people whose vicar the king 
is." To the Tudor dynasty More pictures a society whose 
ruler is selected by a system that is electoral and representa- 
tive.” To a society inaugurating a capitalist destiny More 
pictures a state whose citizens despise gold, whose purpose 
it is to use things, not to subordinate things to profits.” To 
contemporaries who view the stamping out of crime merely 
as a matter of using the iron hand, More presents a searching 
sociology which finds in the sins of wealth the basic occasions 
of the lapses of the poor.“ To a new era soon to exploit native 





J. H. Lupton, of. cit., pp. 92-93. “Here agayne if I should ryse vp, and boldlye 
affiirme that all thies counselles be to the kyng dishonoure and reproche, whoes honoure 
and sauitie is more and rather supported and vpholden by the wealth and ryches of 
his people, then by hys owne treasures; and if I shuld declare that the comminaltie 
chueseth their king for their owne sake and not for his sake; for this intent that 
through his labour and studie they might al liue wealthily, sauffe from wronges and 
iniuries; and that therefore the kynge ought to take more care for the wealthe of his 
people, then for his owne wealthe, euen as the office and dewtie of a shephearde is, 
in that he is a shephearde, to feade his shepe rather than hymself.” 

l2Ibid., pp. 135-138. 

137bid., p. 175. “For where as they eate and drincke in earthen and glasse vesselles, 
which in dede be curiously and properlie made, and yet be of very small value; of 
gold and siluer they make commonlye chamber pottes, and other like vesselles that 
serue for moste vile vses, not only in their common halles, but in euery mans 
priuate house.” 

M7 bid., p. 53; pp. 57-58. “Therefore, that one couetous and vnsatiable cormaraunte 
and verye plage of his natyue contrey may compasse abowte and inclose many 
thousand acres of grounde to gether within one pale or hedge, the husbandmen be 
thrust owte of their owne; orels other by coueyne or fraude, or by vyolent oppression, 
they be put besydes it, er by wronges and iniuries they be so weried that they be 
compelled to sell all. By one meanes therefore or by other, other by howke or crooke, 
they must nedes departe awaye, pore, sylie, wretched soules; men, women, husbandes, 
wyues, fatherles chyldren, widdowes, wofull mothers with their yonge babes, and 
their hole housholde smal in substaunce, and much in nombre, as husbandrie requireth 
many handes.” “Suffer not thies ryche men to bye vp all, to ingroose and forstalle, and 
with theyr monopolye to kepe the market alone as please them.” 
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populations anywhere that they were incapable of defending 
themselves, More sketches a policy of colonization for the 
use of the things of the earth, not for imperialism.” To a 
Europe bent upon leagues and balances of power, More 
presents the Utopians as despising leagues as productive of 
dishonesty and treachery.” In contrast to Machiavelli who 
maintains that a prince ought to have no other aim or thought, 
nor select anything else for his study, than war and its rules 
and disciplines, More sketches a people to whom there is 
nothing more inglorious than the glory gained by war.” 


IV 


In presenting a society lived according to the light of 
reason, More follows a medieval tradition, the distinction 
established between the virtues taught by reason and those 
dependent upon Christian revelation. This concept is present 
in Dante’s poem in which Virgil acts as Dante’s guide in 
secular matters. The virtues of reason—prudence, justice, for- 
titude and temperance—were considered as attainable by all 
men even when the Christian faith had not illuminated their 
lives. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that this very restriction 
prevents Utopia from being the best of all possible worlds. 
The perfect state for More would have been a society where 
reason was in conformity with, and illuminated by, divine 
grace.” Several times in his allegory he points out that he 





15Chambers, R. W. of. cit., pp. 140-143. 

161, H. Lupton, of. cit., pp. 239-240. 

1TJbid., p. 243. “Warre or battel as a thinge very beastelye, and yet to no kynde 
of beastes in so muche vse as it is to man, they do detest and abhorre; and, contrarye 
to the custome almost of all other natyons, they cownte nothinge so much glorie, as 
glory gotten in warre.” See The Prince, trans. W. K. Marriott (1938), p. 115. 

18Tt has been rightly remarked that the different manner of conceiving the 
necessity and foundation of the state, before and after St. Thomas, derives from a 
different conception of human nature: instead of considering the state as an institution 
which may well be necessary and divinely appointed, but only in view of the actual 
conditions of corrupt mankind, Thomas Aquinas follows Aristotle in deriving the 
idea of the state from the very nature of man. But here again the idea of the 
aatural law, and the conception of the harmonious correspondence between the natural 
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does not approve of everything characteristic of Utopia. But 
keeping in mind the emphasis and the restrictions that More 
expressly sets down, the points of view and the criticisms of 
the Utopia fall into proper perspective.” 


V 


More in sketching his society in the light of reason is a 
master of irony and satire. Utopia is an ironic comment on a 
Christian world that has forsaken its true traditions. The 
irony is double-edged, for if the life of reason seems im- 
practical to men, what must the life of Christian grace with 
its much more insistent demands seem? The life of More is 

















and the revealed order which is expressed, provided a solid ground for further 
developments. For the Aristotelian conception, with its insistence upon the fulfillment 
and end of human nature, contained at the bottom a challenge to the Christian idea 
of the existence of higher and ultimate values, and of the inadequacy of merely human 
means for their fulfillment. The natural order, which comprises and sufficiently 
justifies political experience, is for St. Thomas only a condition and a means for the 
existence of a higher order, as natural law is but part of the eternal law of God. 
If gratia non tollit naturam, certainly also, natura non tollit gratiam, and nature 
requires to be perfected by grace. Thus the action and value of the state, as part of 
the natural order, must be considered in the general frame of the divine direction 
of the world, and is entirely subservient to that direction.” Alexander Passerin 
D’Entréves, The Medieval Contribution to Political Thought (Oxford, 1939). See 
also, M. F. X. Millar, S.J., “Don Sturzo’s Study of Church and State,” THOUGHT, 
December, 1940. The tendency to regard the State and its coercive power as effects of 
original sin was not unknown in St. Thomas’ own day. Father Millar stresses the 
effect of the anti-intellectualism of William of Ockham, philosophic inspirer of 
Martin Luther. St. Thomas’ “metaphysical and common-sense position in regard to the 
fundamental soundness of human nature” leads to a conception of the State as charac- 
teristic of man whether he had fallen or not. Sir Thomas More, who recognized the 
juridical meaning of the Church, saw no less the true meaning of the State. 

19More takes issue with Hythlodaye, for example, about the practicability of the 
common ownership of property. It is patently absurd to suggest that More is a 
“communist” and by that to suggest an anachronistic connotation of “Marxist” 
communism. He does not, however, conceive of property as it has developed in 
bourgeois capitalist society. Rather, like Eric Gill; his emphasis is upon the use and 
responsibility of property, a means by which man expresses his dignity as a person 
and in his corporate capacity. 

Regarding asceticism, More’s point of view follows the distinction upon which 
the work is premised. Asceticism in itself is unreasonable, unless it is done for the 
sake of religion when a higher law comes to bear upon it. Similarly, euthanasia 
seems on the face of things a plausible practice, and is common to the Utopians. 
More himself would not approve of a practice going against what he considered the 
revealed law of God. 
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proof, of course, that it is heroism, impractical or not, that 
constantly appeals to men, for grace has resources that make 
men stronger and happier even if less comfortable. Neverthe- 
less, for the purpose of his social criticism, More restricts 
himself to the life of reason, and to such grace as is presup- 
posed for such a life. In contrast to the thought of Luther, 
More is careful to state that ‘Reason is servant to Faith, not 
enemy.”” He points out in the Utopia that some understand- 
ing of God is obtainable in the light of reason: 

For they define vertue to be a life ordered according to nature; and that 

we be hereunto ordeined of god; and that he doth followe the course of 
nature, which in desiering and refusyng thynges is ruled by reason. Further- 
more, that reason doth chiefelie and pryncipallye kendle in men the loue and 
veneration of the deuyne maiestie... 
More, believing with St. Thomas Aquinas in the fundamental 
soundness of human nature, in the rationality and autonomy 
of man, is not reluctant to emphasize again and again the 
light of reason. 

For this cause he reminds us of the inviolability of the 
human conscience. He does not anticipate the restoration or 
the enforcement of truth through external means, a procedure 
that had a fundamental analogy with the Lutheran concep- 
tion of extrinsic righteousness in the life of grace. The ap- 
plication of force in regard to intellectual or spiritual con- 
viction seemed absurd to him. In this outlook he was well 
ahead of his time. More did not believe that belligerency 
and bullying were allowable even in the spreading of true 
doctrine. He had no use for “sedition” —any procedure, what- 
ever the motive, that destroys true peace and cooperation.” 
On the subject of religious tolerance More is not a liberal 
in the sense of considering all religious experience equally 
valuable and relevant. But he does take the point of view that 
no man can be proceeded against by law for what he thinks, 
for what is locked in his conscience. More himself during 





20Chambers, op. cit., p. 128. 
213, H. Lupton, of. cit., p. 190. 
22Chambers, of. cit., p. 265. 
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the time of his imprisonment and trial maintained that he 
was under no obligation to reveal what was locked in his 
mind and conscience to any man living. However, the means 
of expressing and spreading one’s views are not merely the 
concern of the individual person; then the obligations to 
society enter the picture. More himself was convicted on 
perjured evidence of having spoken maliciously; in actual 
fact he kept his views to himself and did not spread “sedition.” 
More himself accepted the principle of contemporary law in 
regard to sedition. This fact is emphasized in the case of the 
Christian missionary to the Utopians—who with more “af- 
fection than wisdom” denounces the beliefs of the Utopians. 
He is condemned into exile “not as a despyser of religion, but 
as a sedicious persone, and a rayser up of dissention amonge 
the people.’”’” 

More has an instinct for the historical future when, after 
the long religious divisions of Europe have had their final 
effect, common ground must be sought not in faith but in the 
rule of reason. His conception of religious tolerance has a 
sense of historical contingency about it that further shows 
how he anticipated developments. Roper emphasizes this 
aspect of More’s thought: 

“yea (sonne Roper) I pray god,” (said) he, “that some of us, as high as 
we seeme to sit uppon the mountaynes, treading heretikes under our feete like 
ants, live not the day that we wold gladly wishe to be at a league and com- 
position with them, to let them have their churches quietly to themselfes; 
so that they wold be contente to let us have ours quietly to ourselves.’ 


The views of Sir Thomas More regarding the need for 
achieving as much good as possible in the difficult councils 
of state, and on religious tolerance, form an interesting analogy 
with those of Jacques Maritain on pluralism as expressed in 
Freedom in the Modern World (New York, 1936): 

In order to give play in fancy to their historical ideal, they (the pluralists) 


must conceive a Christian or true humanist civilization free at one and the 
same time from Liberalism and from Clericalism, a civilization which is 





*3Lupton, of. cit., p. 270. 
*4Roper, of. cit., p. 35. 
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essentially religious and Christian and in which the temporal power is con- 
fessedly religious and Christian, though it does not attempt by the means 
of coercion at its command to impose any standard of religious conformity. 
In no way does it signify that in virtue of a right in its citizens to teach and 
propagate any opinion whatever, the State would be obliged to give legal 
sanction to the constitution worked out by each spiritual group for itself in 
conformity with its own principles. That would be to interpret the solution 
in the sense of theological liberalism. Understood in its proper sense the 
solution which is offered means that in order to avoid greater evils (that 
is to say, the ruin of the peace of the community and the hardening or 
weakening of consciences) the State can and ought in the actual circumstances 
of our time to tolerate within it modes of worship that diverge to a greater 
or less extent from the true worship... 


Here is a position practically identical with that of Sir 
Thomas More in the Utopia. It is true that More does not use 
a technical term such as pluralism, but the thought runs along 
the same lines, even to Maritain’s basic reason for his theory— 
that in this way all that can be saved of the moral law is 
preserved and as full a realization of it as possible is secured. 


VI 


As we have suggested, More’s style in the Utopza is often 
that of a sharp satirist.” His humor is, in fact, often com- 
parable to that of Dean Swift. Swift’s Gulliver, we recall, is 
often presented as the unconscious victim of his own in- 
tellectual shortcomings, made the more ridiculous by his own 
unbounded complacency and self-confidence. In informing 
the king of Brobdingnag of the impressive customs and laws 
of contemporary England, Gulliver is quite amazed at the 
king’s lack of proper admiration and even comprehension, 
whereas the reader who can read between the lines is amazed 
at Gulliver’s own lack of self-criticism. Many of the passages 


*sRobert P. Adams in an interesting thesis, “The Philosophic Unity of More’s 
Utopia”, Studies in Philology, XXXVIII (January, 1941), 65, comments as follows: 
“The satiric contrast between Utopia and Europe is most stunning and the central 
purpose most clear when it is seen (as the sequel to this essay is to show in some 
detail) that the good life in Utopia is represented as achieved by man’s wisdom and 
energy alone, whereas the wretched conditions in Europe were the sorry accomplish- 
ment of Christians, who possessed not only the same natural gifts as the Utopians 
but above all the aid of divine revelation.” 
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of the Utopia indicate this technique of the double-edged 
satire. The Utopians, for example, never tear up scraps of 
paper in the form of alliances for the simple reason that they 
never make a formal alliance, maintaining that if a man’s 
nature is not trustworthy, neither is his word. In elaborating 
this concept, More, in the satiric mode, presumes what should 
be characteristic of Europe is in actual fact characteristic of it: 


For what purpose serue leagues? saye they; as though nature had not set 
sufficient loue betwene man and man. And who so regardeth not nature, 
thynke yowe that he wyll passe for wordes? They be brought into thys 
opinion chiefely bicause that in thoes parties of the wordle leagues betwene 
princes be wont to be kept and obserued very slenderly. For here in Europa, 
and especiallye in thies partes, where the faythe and religion of Christe 
reygneth, the maiestie of leagues is euerye where estemed holly and inuiolable ; 
partlye through the iustice and goodness of princes, and partelye through 
the reuerence of great byshoppes. Whyche, lyke as they make no promysse 
themselfes, but they doo verye religiouslye perfourme the same, so they 
exhorte all prynces in any wyse to abyde by theyre promisses; and them that 
refuse or denye so to do, by theire pontificall powre and aucthorytie they 
compell thereto.” 


He goes on to point out that faith enters into these leagues 
in a purely nominal sense. But “cavillation”—those quiddities 
of lawyers mentioned by Hamlet—makes a mockery of justice. 
Machiavellian ministers advise the prince to perform leger 
de main in international justice. He indicates one of the many 
“double” moralities ushered in with the Machiavellianism of 
the Renaissance—one justice for one’s own people, another 
justice for foreigners: 

And surely they thynke well that it might seme a verye reprochefull 
thynge, yf in the leagues of them, whyche by a peculiare name be called 
faythfull, faythe shoulde haue no place. But in that newefonnde parte of 
the worlde, whiche is scarselye so farre from vs beyonde the lyne equinoctiall, 
as owre lyfe and manners be dissidente from theirs, no truste nor confydence 
is in leagues. But the mo and holyer cerymonies the league is knytte vp with, 
the soner it is broken, by some cauillation found in the woordes; whyche 
manye tymes of purpose be so craftelye put in and placed, that the bandes can 
neuer be so sure nor so strong, but they wyll fynde some hole open to crepe 
owte at, and to breake both league and trewthe. The whiche crafty dealynge, 


*Lupton, of. cit., pp. 238-39. 
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yea, the whiche fraude and deceyte, yf they should knowe it to bee practysed 
amonge pryuate men in theire bargaynes and contractes, they woulde in- 
continent crye owte at it with a sower countenaunce, as an offence most 
detestable, and worthie to be punnyshed with a shamefull death; yea, euen 
verye they that auance themselfes authours of like councel geuen to princes. 
Wherfore it maye well be thought other that all iustice is but a basse and 
lowe vertue, and whiche aualeth it self farre vnder the hyghe dignitie of 
kynges; or, at least wyse, that there be two iustices.. . *” 


Two justices! The justice of the prince “as to the whiche 
nothinge is unlawful that it lusteth after” and the justice of 
the individual in the absolute state who is “bounde downe on 
every side with many bandes.” 

The style of the Utopia has great variety. Its humor and 
satiric overtones lighten and contrast direct and hard-hitting 
criticism. Its surface technique is blunt and direct, with little 
wasted motion and with emotion tightly suppressed. Contem- 
poraries who think of “reason” or “the rule of reason” as 
implying dullness, a lack of vivid sensation, can find il- 
lustrated in More the more vivid shock that style gives when 
the author, undeviating from the realities he knows, makes 
every effort to keep his reaction under intellectual control. 

Of course the Utopia remains primarily important not for 
its style and its creative aspects but for the substance of its 
political and social thought. The Utofza is none of the things 
generally alleged it. It is not “progressive” in the sense of 
breaking with the past. Machiavelli was “progressive.” It is 
not a young man’s dream;; it is the point of view of the mature 
More. Lastly, it certainly is mot an escapist’s or dreamer’s 
world. What the Utopia has actually to say refutes this last 
and most persistent legend. Not only have many of the reforms 
indicated in the Utopia been attempted, but in several in- 
stances have become historical realities. But more important 
and relevant still is the fact that the Utopia was written by a 
prudent man and a prince’s councillor as a means, not to 
escape from reality, but to throw the clear light of reality on 
perplexing problems and crying social abuses. 


27Ibid., pp. 239-240. 












The Critical Faith of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot 


MICHAEL F. MOLONEY 


S A creative artist, Bonamy Dobrée has said, Mr. T. S. 
Eliot exhibits a twofold influence: on the one hand 
he stems from the poéte contumace, from Laforgue, 

Corbiére, Skelton, and Villon; on the other he is the heir of 
the English metaphysical poets and of the prince of metaphysi- 
cals, Dante himself.* It must be insisted at once that Mr. 
Dobrée’s distinction is rather blurred, for when the English 
metaphysicals are mentioned it is always Donne who comes 
to mind, and Donne is certainly a poéte contumace. Neverthe- 
less his observation is valuable in so far as it calls attention to 
the heterogeneity in Mr. Eliot’s thought and the consequences 
which that heterogeneity involves. Unity of approach to the 
problems that confront him is, in all likelihood, impossible 
for the modern artist. The disintegrating processes of our 
culture must inevitably react upon the creative intelligence 
which, if it is of the first order, will not attempt to escape 
from the contemporaneous, although it will not be content to 
rest therein. 

Indeed, it may be doubted whether anything like complete 
stability of mind and heart has ever been achieved by the 
artist in any age and whether such stability is desirable, grant- 
ing its achievement were possible. The great age of Greece 
and the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of our era, many 
would agree, were the two periods in the history of the 
Western world when the most satisfactory intellectual and 
metaphysical environments had been provided for the artist, 


*The quotations in this essay from Mr. Eliot’s Selected Essays, 1917-1932, After 
Strange Gods, Essays Ancient and Modern, and The Idea of a Christian Society 
are by permission of Harcourt Brace & Company; from The Sacred Wood by per- 
mission of Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
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yet the Greek poise was often troubled and the medieval 
triumph was straining toward dissolution. It is no cheap 
paradox to say that the artist’s labor ends always in a partial 
defeat, though the cause need be neither the insufficiency of 
his vision nor the trembling of his hand. His attempt is to 
impress an idea upon matter and against his strength the 
intractability of matter and the elusiveness of the idea contend. 
He will have his moments of triumph, else he could not sustain 
his effort, but he, above all men (save the religious mystic to 
whom he has close affinities) 

...is the shuttle, to whose winding quest 

And passage through these looms 

God ordered motion, but ordained no rest. 

The critical thought of Mr. Eliot, no less than his creative 
achievement, testifies to evidences of this recurring struggle. 
Or, perhaps it would be truer to say, his criticism represents 
his reasoned attempt to restore the cleavage which his creative 
work reveals. Various writers have suggested the existence 
of a contradiction between Mr. Eliot’s criticism and his 
poetry. This contention is fundamentally unjust. Mr. Eliot 
himself is among those who have said that a poet cannot evade 
his milieu. But it is the critic’s function to help determine 
that milieu. It is sufficiently clear that Mr. Eliot, the thinker, 
would have preferred that Mr. Eliot, the poet, be born in a 
different era; but one need not be a blind admirer of the poet 
to respect his integrity in refusing to flee his age. 

The adversaries of Mr. Eliot are on far surer ground when 
they predicate (following his own forthright announcement 
in For Lancelot Andrewes that he had become a royalist in 
politics, an Anglican in religion, and a classicist in literature) 
a parallel between his critical tenets and his religious faith. 
The relationship, one must agree, is there, although it does 
not follow, as some have insisted, that the result is pernicious. 
A man’s religious convictions are his own, and are not the 
concern of an essay evaluating his literary theories except 
where they impinge upon those theories. In Mr. Eliot’s case, 
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the literary theories stand or fall without reference to his 
religious faith, but this fact should be noted. His Anglicanism 
is his testimony to the conviction that spiritually man cannot 
stand alone. So his classicism is his testimony to the conviction 
that in literature man cannot create alone—that without an 
awareness of the past and a respect for tradition the poet can 
have nothing significant to say; that without a rigid ordering 
of his emotional impulses and firm control of his eccentric 
inclinations he can say nothing significantly. 

Mr. Eliot’s attitude toward the past is in no sense slavish. 
It is rather a voicing of the conviction that human culture is a 
thing of slow and painful growth which knits the ages into 
irrevocable interdependency. The past is a part of us and we 
are a part of it: 

... the historical sense involves a perception, not only of the pastness of the 
past, but of its presence; the historical sense compels a man to write not 
merely with his own generation in his bones, but with a feeling that the 


whole of the literature of Europe from Homer and within it the whole of the 
literature of his own country has a simultaneous existence and composes a 


simultaneous order.? 


The relation, as Mr. Eliot sees it, between the artist and tradi- 
tion is a reciprocal one. The artist is affected by what has gone 
before but it is no less true that he exerts his influence upon 
what has gone before. 


The existing order is complete before the new work-arrives; for order to 
persist after the supervention of novelty, the whole existing order must be, 
if ever so slightly, altered; and so the relations, proportions, values of each 
work of art toward the whole are readjusted; and this is conformity between 


the old and the new.’ 

The thought is daring but it has the sweep and illumination 
of genuine critical insight. It answers the objection that the 
example of the past is tyranny by binding the past and the 
present into a stable but subtly changing equilibrium. It 





“Tradition and the Individual Talent,” Selected Essays 1917-1932 (New York, 


1932), p. 4. 
%[bid., p. 5. 
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preserves the values of the ages, but it also preserves the 
autonomy of today. 

The critic no less than the creator must be open to this 
double influence. He must be of his own epoch but he must 
be not only of his epoch. He must “...be able not only to 
saturate himself in the spirit and the fashion of a time... 
but also to separate himself suddenly from it... ’’ He must be 
‘... absorbed in the present problems of art...” but he must 
also wish “...to bring the forces of the past to bear upon 
the solution of these problems.’* Because Mr. Eliot himself 
has had this dual awareness of the present and the past he has 
been able to write incisively and meaningfully where others 
have generalized. “Donne,” he declares, “is difficult to an- 
alyze: what appears at one time a curious personal point of 
view may at another time appear rather the precise concentra- 
tion of a kind of feeling diffused in the air about him.” 
Where an historical critic like Courthope thinks to explain 
away Donne’s mystery by making him the voice of an age 


philosophically and cosmologically confused, Mr. Eliot, the 
classicist, and exponent of order, sees in Donne a challenging 
personality—“. . . Donne would have been an individual at 


any time and place...” 


Mr. Eliot’s insistence upon the individual’s need for aware- 
ness of the past does not, then, mean the subjection of the 
individual to the past. Rather, it is only within the framework 
of a tradition that the individual can come to self-realization. 
in Pound, Yeats, and Hopkins, he has seen “. . . the crippling 
effect upon men of letters, of not having been born and brought 
up in the environment of a living and central tradition.’” 
But Blake is perhaps the supreme example of the poet 
thwarted through deprivation of his birthright. He had, Mr. 
Eliot thinks, great gifts. “Blake was endowed with a capacity 


3“The Local Flavour,’ The Sacred Wood (4th ed.; London, 1934), pp. 37-38. 
4“Andrew Marvell,” Selected Essays, 1917-1932, p. 251. 


5Ibid., p. 252. 
®After Strange Gods (New York, 1934), p. 53. 
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for considerable understanding of human nature, with a re- 
markable and original sense of language and the music of 
language, and a gift of hallucinated vision.” But Blake’s 
weakness was a lack of a sense of form, a lack which made 
itself evident in his draughtsmanship as well as in his poetry. 
With all his genuine gifts there was no artistic discipline. 
He followed the promptings of his own nature because these 
were the only law he knew and the result was chaos. Only 
an awareness of the past could have saved him from the 
tyranny of himself. “What his genius required, and what it 
sadly lacked, was a framework of accepted and traditional 
ideas which would have prevented him from indulging in 
a philosophy of his own, and concentrated his attention upon 
the problems of the poet.’” 

The tragedy, to Mr. Eliot, of the excessive individualism 
which Blake exhibits is that it is self-defeating. The poet, by 
the very nature of things, is crippled by isolation. The liter- 
ature of any nation, the literature of Europe, the literature 
of the world, is not, he insists, a congeries of unrelated and 
miscellaneous items. Literature, rather, is an organic thing, 
a system “...in relation to which, and only in relation to 
which, individual works of literary art, and the works of 
individual artists, have their significance.”” Why is Andrew 
Marvell a more significant poet than William Morris (Mr. 
Eliot’s judgments sometimes call forth demurrers) ? Not be- 
cause he was a greater personality but because “...he had 
something much more solid behind him: he had the vast and 
penetrating influence of Ben Jonson.” In his conception 
of the position and function of the artist in relation to his 
age and to past ages, Mr. Eliot, of course, runs counter to 
the spirit of his own time, to the spirit of modernism. The 
thoughtful observer will not miss the irony in the history 


7William Blake,” Selected Essays, 1917-1932, p. 279. 
8]bid., pp. 279-80. 

%“The Function of Criticism,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, pp. 12-13. 
10“Andrew Marvell,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 260. 
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of ideas for the past four hundred years. Humanism in phil- 
osophy and the arts, and Protestantism in religion were cen- 
trifugal influences which tended to make of the individual 
an isolated microcosm. Liberalism, under which name these 
two had become fused in the nineteenth century, continued 
to preach the doctrine of individualism but did it in the 
name of a collective whole—society. By the twentieth century 
the Liberal creed had become fixed and within its evolution- 
ary-humanitarian-legalistic dogmas the individual was re- 
duced from a personality to a number or a cog. Mr. Eliot 
as artist felt the stifling hand of the new dogmatism, and 
testified to the aridity of the world it had created; but Mr. 
Eliot as critic strove (it was an heroic undertaking because 
on the level on which he worked he was virtually without 
allies) to set up a countertheory. I am not certain what the 
chronological relationship is between Mr. Eliot’s classicism 
in literature and Anglo-Catholicism in religion. The external 
evidence would suggest that the literary classicism came first 
and, in the absence of firsthand evidence, I assume that sug- 
gestion to be correct. Indeed, when Mr. Eliot writes in the 
early essay “Tradition and the Individual Talent,” that “The 
progress of an artist is a continual self-sacrifice, a continual 
extinction of personality,” it may not be idle to sense the 
odors of Eastern mysticism, of ‘‘Patanjali’s metaphysics.” But 
to pursue his thought no farther would be unfair to Mr. Eliot. 
What he really wants is not the extinction of the artist’s 
personality but the extinction of the morbid consciousness of 
personality. He would have the artist quite unconcerned with 
“the assertion of all the trifling differences which are his 
distinction...” But he knows that the artist cannot forget 
himself unless he can be concerned with loyalties larger than 
self and these larger loyalties are supplied by tradition, or 
what Mr. Eliot, rather unhappily, calls orthodoxy: 


There is . . . something outside of the artist to which he owes allegiance, 


USelected Essays 1917-1932, p. 7. 
12¢The Function of Criticism,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 13. 
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a devotion to which he must surrender and sacrifice himself in order to earn 
and to obtain his unique position. A common inheritance and a common 
cause unite artists consciously or unconsciously . . . Between the true artists 
of any time there is, I believe, an unconscious community.” 


Wherein were these larger loyalties embodied? Not in the 
aestheticism of Pater which was too shallow to satisfy Mr. 
Eliot, although its affinities with French Symbolism attracted 
him. Not in Arnold’s conception of poetry as religion which 
he categorically rejected.“ Not in the humanitarianism of 
the nineteenth century and the new humanism of the twentieth 
century which were almost equally distasteful.” Where else, 
then, than in Christianity? 

Still another aspect of Mr. Eliot’s classicism is his insistence 
upon the need for conformity between the idea and the word 
which embodies it. I say this is an aspect of his classicism 
because classicism for Mr. Eliot is basically a principle of 
unity, of order, and of law. He was born into an age in which, 
in the words of Ralph Adams Cram, religion had disin- 
tegrated into sects, “... philosophy into personal followings, 
society into classes and sub-classes ...”; an age when “... lit- 
erature and the arts [had ceased] to be a great popular 
voicing and [were] becoming the personal idiosyncrasies of 
over-differentiated egoists...’’ And all his life, as Mr. F. O. 
Matthiessen has said of him, he “...has been in reaction 
against the centrifugal individualism...” of his age. That 
reaction has set Mr. Eliot apart from the spirit of his epoch 
which having accepted the twin shibboleths of determinism 
and progress was committed to the self-cancelling conviction 
that whatever was was right but that whatever was old was 
inconsequential. Mr. Eliot was troubled by the spiritual in- 
fecundity and intellectual vulgarity of the modern waste land 
and he had the courage to cast off the oppressive dogmatism 
through which modernism condemns itself to be “self-fed and 





13] bid. 
MCf, “Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 118. 
156Cf, “The Humanism of Irving Babbitt,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 384. 
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self-consumed.” This escape of Mr. Eliot’s was significant; 
because of it he brought to his study of literature an historical 
awareness which the orthodox modernist could not possess. 
He was cognizant of the shortcomings of his own period and 
he was alert for signs of their origin. 

For this reason one would expect to find and one does find 
Mr. Eliot most pungent and most forceful when he deals 
with the Renaissance. Here he finds abundant sources of the 
dichotomies which he feels have narrowed and hampered 
literature today. Perhaps none of these is more significant 
than the cleavage between thought and expression. In that 
cleavage Dryden and Milton played evil parts. 

I have said . . . that the living English which was Shakespeare’s became 
split up into two components one of which was exploited by Milton and the 
other by Dryden. Of the two, I still think Dryden’s development the healthier, 
because it was Dryden who preserved, so far as it was preserved at all, the 
tradition of conversational language in poetry . . .”° 


He had expressed the same judgment in an earlier essay: 


Dryden was great in wit, as Milton in magniloquence; but the former, 
by isolating this quality and making it by itself into great poetry, and the 
latter, by coming to dispense with it altogether, may perhaps have injured 


the language.?” 


Milton’s aberration, he insists, was the more grievous. 
Dryden’s sin, it may be surmised, resembles one of omission, 
but Milton’s is of the positive order. In his verse, 


...the inner meaning is separated from the surface, and tends to become 
something occult, or at least without effect upon the reader until fully 
understood. To extract everything possible from Paradise Lost, it would 
seem necessary to read it in two different ways, first solely for the sound, and 


second for the sense.?® 


It is doubtless true that the rather undignified approval 
with which his admirers have greeted Mr. Eliot’s strictures 


16¢A Note on the Verse of John Milton,” Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association, XXI (1935), 36-37. 

17“Andrew Marvell,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 260. 

18 Note on the Verse of John Milton,” Essays and Studies, p. 38. 
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on Milton have tended to obscure the really sound core of his 
Miltonic criticism. It is quite possible, too, that the approach 
of the modern critic to Milton is no more disinterested than 
was that of Dr. Johnson. But in the person of the younger 
man as in the great eighteenth-century Tory sound critical 
principles can triumph over personal prepossessions. When 
Mr. Eliot points out that the Miltonic sonorities are often 
reverberating on the heights when the supporting ideas have 
plummeted heavily earthward he is expressing a truth for 
which even the professed Miltonist should thank him and 
from which Milton’s reputation in the long run will profit. 
So also when Mr. Eliot indicates that the language of poetry 
and the language of life which were identical in Shakespeare 
were permanently separated in the seventeenth century he is 
pointing to a phenomenon which makes understandable the 
modern harnessing of Pegasus to the plough. And when he 
finds in Marvell “...an equipoise, a balance and proportion 
of tones...” not to be found in the greater Dryden and 
Milton he is not, one may think, being needlessly fastidious; 
he is testifying to the absence among major English poets of 
the Virgilian quality—variously called urbanity, wit, reason 
—which adapts, with perfect certainty of taste, verbal ex- 
pression to thing said. Besides Milton and Dryden, Spenser, 
Tennyson and Swinburne are obvious cases in point. 

A final phase of Mr. Eliot’s classicism is to be discovered 
in his antiemotionalism. This statement should not be mis- 
understood. Mr. Eliot has no neoclassical distrust of the emo- 
tions. He has declared that “emotions and feelings” are the 
material of which the poet’s mind, acting as a “transforming 
catalyst,” creates poetry.” It is the poet’s misuse of the emo- 
tions which he condemns: “Some writers appear to believe 
that emotions gain in intensity through being inarticulate. 
Perhaps the emotions are not significant enough to endure 
tull daylight.” He has no patience with weakly surrender to 


Cf. Tradition and the Individual Talent, pp. 7-8. 
20“Rhetoric and Poetic Drama,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 29. 
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emotion or pseudo emotion as a means of artistic self- 
achievement: 

Poetry is not a turning loose of emotion, but an escape from emotion; it is 
not the expression of personality but an escape from personality. But, of 
course, only those who have personality and emotions know what it means 
to want to escape from these things.” 


Thomas Hardy’s attitude toward his characters provokes an 
almost ill-tempered outburst: 

This extreme emotionalism seems to me a symptom of decadence; it is a 
cardinal point of faith in a romantic age to believe that there is something 
admirable in violent emotion for its own sake, whatever the emotion or 
whatever its object.” 


Ruskin, too, falls under his stricture (here, if a personal 
observation may be interposed, Mr. Eliot seems perilously 
near surrender to the Freudian Zeitgeist): “One feels that 
the emotional intensity of Ruskin is partly a deflection of 
something that was baffled in life...” Shakespeare’s 
handling of emotions in Hamlet is at least partly responsible 
for his adverse judgment on that work: “In the character 
Hamlet it is the buffoonery of an emotion which can find no 
outlet in action; in the dramatist it is the buffoonery of an 
emotion which he cannot express in art.””’ And a whole genre 
is condemned for emotional laxity: “The form . . . of romantic 
comedy is itself inferior and decadent. . . . The romantic 
comedy is a skillful concoction of inconsistent emotion, a 
revue of emotion.’”™ 

How then is the poet to approach the emotions? First of 
all, he is not to seek (as did Mr. Eliot’s early mentors, the 
French Symbolists) in remote places and among esoteric types, 
among sins and sinners “nameless from the foundation of the 
world,” for hidden and unheard-of ecstasies: ‘““The business 


1T radition and the Individual Talent, pp. 10-11. 

224 fter Strange Gods, p. 59. 

23“Francis Herbert Bradley,” Essays Ancient and Modern, p. 42. 
24“Hamlet and His Problems,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, pp. 125-26. 
25“Philip Massinger,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 190. 
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of the poet is not to find new emotions, but to use the ordinary 
ones and, in working them up into poetry, to express feelings 
which are not in actual emotions at all.”” Likewise he must 
avoid the substitution of emotion for knowledge, for Mr. 
Eliot apparently would agree with Matthew Arnold’s con- 
demnation of the younger English Romantics and for the 
same reasons: “...when we do not know, or when we do 
not know enough, we tend always to substitute emotions for 
thought.”” The final test of the poet’s art would seem to be 
the impersonality of his interpretation of this emotional ma- 
terial.* Here Mr. Eliot’s analogy of the catalyzing agent is 
helpful in avoiding misunderstanding. The mind of the poet 
“.... Will... digest and transmute the passions which are 
its matterial”” but it will not be engulfed by them. The 
emotions out of which the poetry is fused may be the poet’s 
own but “. .. emotions which he has never experienced will 
serve his turn as well as those familiar to him.”” But in the 
concentration (the word is Mr. Eliot’s) which fuses the emo- 
tions into the finished work of art, the mind and personality 


of the poet must remain outside the process. Mr. Eliot, it may 
easily be imagined, arrived at this theory by way of reaction 
against the frantic individualism of the poets of his youth. 
His definition of the purpose of poetry is a plea for detach- 
ment by one who has known the atmosphere of fever: “The 
end of the enjoyment of poetry is a pure contemplation from 
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which all the accidents of personal emotion are removed . . 
This recalls Hilaire Belloc’s statement: “The greatest verse 
calls up the strongest emotion in the reader, but in the writer 
it is a distillation not a cry.”” 

Closely linked to Mr. Eliot’s classicism is his antimodern- 


Tradition and the Individual Talent, p. 10. 

27The Perfect Critic,’ The Sacred Wood, p. 10. 
°8Cf. Tradition and the Individual Talent, p. 11. 
%Ibid., p. 8. 

7 bid., p. 10. 

31“The Perfect Critic,” The Sacred Wood, pp. 14:5. 
32Milton (Philadelphia, 1935), p. 128. 
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ism. He feels, writes a contemporary, who is not too sym- 
pathetic toward him, “.. . that human life is now ignoble, 
sordid or tame, and he is haunted and tormented by intima- 
tions that it has once been otherwise.” The facets of his 
antimodernism are manifold. For him the whole tendency of 
modern society is antagonistic toward the higher values of 
life: “. . . what is more insidious than any censorship is the 
steady influence which operates silently in any mass society 
organized for profit, for the depression of standards of art 
and culture.” The soullessness of the economic process de- 
humanizes the human atoms which are dominated by it. 


The more highly industrialized the country, the more easily a materialistic 
philosophy will flourish in it, and the more deadly that philosophy will be... . 
And the tendency of unlimited industrialism is to create bodies of men and 
women—of all classes—detached from tradition, alienated from religion, 
and susceptible to mass suggestion: in other words a mob.*° 


This materialism has quite inevitably vitiated literature: 


... the whole of modern literature is corrupted by what I call Secularism... . 
it is simply unaware of, simply cannot understand the meaning of the 
primacy of the supernatural over the natural life: of something which | 
assume to be our primary concern.*® 


The progressive narrowing of the intellectual horizon which 
materialism and secularism have induced calls up in Mr. 
Eliot a feeling akin to despair: 


In our time controversy seems to me, on really fundamental matters, to be 


futile. It can only usefully be practiced where there is common understanding. 


It requires common assumptions... *” 


In a society like ours, worm-eaten with Liberalism, the only thing possible 
for a person with strong convictions is to state a point of view and leave it 


at that.** 


33Edmund Wilson, Axel’s Castle (New York and London, 1940), p. 100. 
4The Idea of a Christian Society (New York, 1940), pp. 39-40. 


35] bid., p. 19. 
36“Religion and Literature,” Essays Ancient and Modern, p. 110. 


37 4 fter Strange Gods, Preface, p. 11. 
387 bid., p. 12. 
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In such an environment the man of letters cannot hope for 
the ripening of his art. “You have only to examine the mass 
of newspaper leading articles, the mass of political exhorta- 
tion, to appreciate the fact that good prose cannot be written 
by a people without convictions.”” 

In view of these very forthright pronouncements, how has 
it been possible for Mr. Eliot himself to be accused of the 
romantic taint?” As far as his criticism is concerned the 
charge cannot, I think, be sustained, save for Mr. Eliot's 
occasional tendency to utter Olympian judgments devoid of 
supporting paraphrase intelligible to mere mortals. (Herein 
he fails to flee from his personality.) The inconsistency be- 
tween Mr. Eliot’s theory and his practice can be more justly 
traced to his poetry. “It is significant,” he has written, “that 
Swinburne... is one man in his poetry and a different man in 
his criticism.”” There is some reason to think that the same 
may be said of him. The romantic notes in the poetry which 
gave him his reputation are obvious enough. The moods of 
those poems vary but within limits and behind them all seems 
to stand a highly self-conscious quasi-Byronic personality. 
But the strength and gusto of Byron are absent; the sensuous- 
ness has passed through the double filter of French Symbolism 
and the English 1890's. The result is passion that is a mockery 
of passion. The bloom of the fleshly flowers sickens in the 
light of the drawing room quite as certainly as in the shadows 
of the areaway. But it was not mood and tone quality alone 
which made Eliot the darling of the uvant-yarde in the 1920's. 
In technique, too, he was at one with them. He was important 
in the development of Imagism. Indeed, one of the more 
intelligent of the modern critics and poets has pointed out 
that Mr. Eliot is “... the best known exponent...” in poetry 


of that peculiarly modern and unclassical device, free as- 
sociation: 








39The Idea of a Christian Society, pp. 17-18. 
40Cf. E. M. W. Tillyard, “The Personal Heresy in Criticism,” Essays and Studies 
by Members of the English Association, XX (1934), 7. 


41\“The Perfect Critic,’ The Sacred Wood, p. 4. 
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Free association . . . or emotional sequence does not make poetry: it con- 
ditions the form which poetry will take. The substitution of emotional for 
logical sequence in so far as it is prevalent in post-war verse, may finally be 
classed as one of the manifestations of that general distrust of logic and 
dethroning of reason brought about by the Great War [World War I] and 
formulated into a creed by D. H. Lawrence.” 


In defense of Mr. Eliot may be cited a statement of his own 
which at first is enigmatic: 
I would wish in any case to make the point that romanticism and classicism 


are not matters with which creative writers can afford to bother overmuch, 
with which they do, as a rule, in practice greatly concern themselves.** 


That sentence does not represent a negation of principle. 
Mr. Eliot, we have seen, concurs in the critical commonplace 
that the artist cannot escape his period and that, I think, is 
virtually all he is saying here. The creative artist is fortunate 
or unfortunate in the age into which he is born, but in any 
event his function is to do his creative best in the circum- 
stances and with the materials available. That Mr. Eliot’s 
own verse has overtones that could be derived only from a 
romantic age is undeniable; although it must be insisted that 
these overtones are quite as often as not used ironically and 
by way of protest.“ 

Moreover, there is abundant evidence in Mr. Eliot’s critical 
writings that he was striving for a principle of aesthetic 
synthesis, the lack of which his poems partially confess. In 
the poems there is a fragmentary quality due not to the con- 
viction that a synthesis is impossible of achievement but rather 
to the poet’s present incapacity to grasp and formulate it. 
We have, as it were, the revelation of a tentative state of 
mind. Yet even in the poems, particularly in his relations 
with Imagism and French Symbolism, the trend toward his 
later development can be discerned.” 

In John Donne Mr. Eliot found a subject ideally suited 


42C, Day Lewis, A Hope for Poetry (Oxford, 1939), pp. 21-22. 


434 fter Strange Gods, p. 26. 
44Cf, Edmund Wilson, Axel’s Castle (New York and London, 1940), p. 96. 


49Cf. David Daiches, Poetry and the Moderna World (Chicago, 1940), pp. 102-112. 
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to call forth the best in his critical potentialities for in Donne 
he found a kindred spirit. The turmoil in Donne’s mind was 
not caused—as most modern critics, following the lead of 
Courthope, have said—by the introduction of the astronomy 
of Copernicus. The “new philosophy” was no more unsettling 
to Donne than it was to Milton in a later generation. But 
Donne, a poet with a mind naturally Christian, was troubled 
by the aesthetic and ethical confusion which the secular 
humanism of the Renaissance had introduced. Mr. Eliot was 
touched by the same confusion but with a difference. Whereas 
Donne, born near the beginning of the humanistic movement, 
and inebriated with its promise, elected to go with the tide, 
Mr. Eliot, born at the end of the humanistic epoch, and 
coming to manhood during the first of the great modern 
wars, turned from the disillusionment of his time to seek 
a stay in a less fugitive and older wisdom. 

That stay Mr. Eliot has called tradition or orthodoxy, the 
latter being, as he says, the more fundamental term. He is 
completely frank in the meaning which he attaches to these 
words: “... I believe that a right tradition for us must be 
also a Christian tradition, and that orthodoxy in general 
implies Christian orthodoxy ...”* This direction of Mr. 
Eliot’s thought has cost him much of his popularity in circles 
where two decades ago he was looked upon as a major prophet. 
It is possible that as a result his influence may be seriously 
lessened. Yet that does not necessarily follow, for Mr. Eliot’s 
creed is tolerant. He would not reduce the creative writer 
to the status of a propagandist: 

I doubt whether belief proper enters into the activity of a great poet, 
qua poet... . The poet makes poetry, the metaphysician makes metaphysics, 
the bee makes honey, the spider secretes a filament; you can hardly say that 
any of these agents believes: he merely does.‘ 


We have already noted, in discussing his classicism, Mr. 


164 fter Strange Gods (New York, 1934), p. 22. 
4™Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 118. 
Cf. J. Maritain, Art and Scholasticism (New York, 1930), pp. 66-67. 
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Eliot’s conviction that it is only within the framework of a 
tradition that the writer can come to self-realization. His 
claim for orthodoxy is that it is the particular kind of tradi- 
tion which has most to offer the creative artist; the depths of 
the riches of the human spirit can only be understood in the 
light of certain spiritual realities: 


... with the disappearance of the idea of Original Sin, with the disappearance 
of the idea of intense moral struggle, the human beings presented to us both 
in poetry and in prose fiction today, and more patently among the serious 
writers than in the underworld of letters, tend to become less and less real. 
It is in fact in moments of moral and spiritual struggle depending upon 
spiritual sanctions, rather than in those ‘bewildering minutes,’ in which we 
are all very much alike, that men and women come nearest to being real.* 


And just as the individual without the background of a 
tradition is hampered and thwarted, so literary criticism 
similarly circumscribed of itself is unable to grapple with all 
the issues which confront it. 


... Literary criticism should be completed by criticism from a definite ethical 
and theological standpoint. In so far as in any age there is common agreement 
on ethical and theological matters, so far can literary criticism be substantive. 
In ages like our own, in which there is no such common agreement, it is 
the more necessary for Christian readers to scrutinize their reading, especially 
of works of imagination, with explicit ethical and theological standards. 
The ‘greatness’ of literature cannot be determined solely by literary standards; 
though we must remember that whether it is literature or not can be 
determined only by literary standards.*® 


As might be expected Mr. Eliot’s pronouncements on the 
function and method of criticism are forthright and challeng- 
ing. In the introduction to The Use of Poetry he advanced 
a statement of purpose which for analytical inclusiveness 
leaves little to be desired. 


I assume that criticism is that department of thought which either seeks to 
find out what poetry is, what its use is, what desires it satisfies, why it is 


8 4fter Strange Gods, pp. 45-46. 
{Religion and Literature,” Essays Ancient and Modern, p. 92. 
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written and why read, or recited; or which, making some conscious or un- 
conscious assumption that we do know these things, assesses actual poetry. 
We may find that good criticism has other designs than these; but these 
are the ones which it is allowed to profess. 


It is to be noted here that Eliot’s approach is basically em- 
pirical. Classicist that he is, he condemns blind trust in any 
magic statement of principle: “The dogmatic critic, who 
lays down a rule, who affirms a value, has left his labour 


incomplete .. .”" The highest criticism will demand of its 
practitioner the ability to see the work to be judged as it 
really is: “... a critic must have a very highly developed 


sense of fact.””* Because the fact is the basis of all criticism, 
the most humble effort at its elucidation has a value far in 
excess of that which can be claimed by the pompous phrase 
or cloudy generalization.” In the search for the fact he has 
found (following Remy de Gourmont) that “Comparison 
and analysis . . . are the chief tools of the critic.”” But he is 
careful to point out that the tools must be handled with care. 
“You must know what to compare and what to analyze.” 
Unintelligent obsession with the fact will lead to the sterile 
wastes of the doctoral dissertation, as surely as proper concern 
for the fact will save the critic from the rhapsodic apprecia- 
tions of Swinburne.” 

Appreciation, no matter how eloquent, is not the end of the 


critical labor. Rather, “... the great, the perennial, task of 
criticism ...” is to “... bring the poet back to life...” 
Or, as he has put it in another essay: “Criticism . . . must 


always profess an end in view, which, roughly speaking, ap- 
pears to be the elucidation of works of art and the correction 





Sop. 6. 

51“The Perfect Critic,’ The Sacred Wood, p. 11. 

52“The Function of Criticism,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 19. 
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of taste.” This achievement to be perfectly accomplished 
must be undertaken in the classical manner as Mr. Eliot 
understands it. The critic must have the capacity to suppress, 
at the moment of judgment, his own creative instincts—a 
capacity which Goethe and Coleridge and Arthur Symons 
did not have. But this domination of self is not enough for 
the critic although it condemns forthwith the romantic in- 
dividualist. The significant critic in common with the great 
poet must also possess the even rarer power of freeing himself 
from the limitations of his age. For a man who knows only 
his own period, no other is likely to matter unless he sees 
in it an analogue of his own. But he who has at his command 
the vast and varied resources of orthodoxy will recognize 
beauty in whatever form it has assumed in other periods and 
in whatever guise it has appeared to other men. In such 
a one, capable of finding in the poetry of ages remote or near 
“. . some precious liquor unknown . . .” to his own, the 
critical gift assumes its true dignity, for it binds together in a 
common understanding and mutual though momentary joy the 
errant sons of men. 


38The Function of Criticism,” Selected Essays 1917-1932, p. 13. 
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BEHIND THE IRON CurtTAIN. By George Moorad. Philadelphia: Fireside 

Press, 1946. Pp. xiv, 309. $3.00. 

This is an able report about things seen in Moscow and some other Russian 
cities by an American correspondent who went to the Soviet Union in October, 
1944, and flew back to the United States in April, 1945. The author also 
had the opportunity to spend some time in Finland, Rumania and Manchuria, 
all behind the iron curtain, and his story of these visits is even more revealing 
than that about Russia. Like other foreign correspondents, Mr. Moorad 
came to Russia with the firm hope of overcoming the alleged difficulties of 
seeing and reporting, and like the other ones he soon recognized that the iron 
curtain was not really lifted before those foreigners who resided in Moscow. 
Naturally, occasional contacts with the world outside “the ivory tower of 
the Metropolitan Hotel,” as Mr. Moorad calls the residence of the foreign 
correspondents, yielded interesting observations. This, for instance, is a fascin- 
ating story: A Soviet marshal, one of the victors of Hitler’s armies, inadvertent- 
ly accepted an invitation to an American cocktail party; but, at the open door, 
he was overtaken by a little man in the garb of the NKDV;; the little man 
only shook his head, and the marshal abruptly turned away. Or another story 
about a bronze statue of Suvorov: It was erected in Odessa in 1914, but, 
after the revolution, was relegated to a basement. However, after the 
liberation of Odessa from the Germans, the erection of the statue was the 
first step in the restoration of the city by the Soviets. The main value of the 
book, however, is this: it demonstrates beyond doubt the inanity of any 
American policy which would aim at terminating the conflict with the USSR 
through reciprocal understanding. The Soviets, as Mr. Moorad convincingly 
shows, do not want the Americans to know how things are in their country 
or the Russians to know how things are in America. Their rule is a rule by 
deceit and no friendly gesture on the part of America would ever be permitted 
to reach the Russian people. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


THE PopuULATION OF THE SovieT UNION. History and Prospects. By Frank 
Lorimer. Geneva: League of Nations; New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xiv, 289. $4.00. 

The problem of population movement in Russia, Tsarist or Soviet, is 
fascinating because it presents unusual difficulties. First of all, only three 


complete censuses are available, carried out in 1897, 1926 and 1939. Second 
vital statistics were not too good in old Russia, and under the Soviets the 
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are available only for scattered years. Third, the political and administrative 
boundaries have changed so many times that the areas for which population 
figures are available never coincide. 

These enormous difficulties have been masterfully overcome by the author. 
Using the most refined statistical techniques—time and again one wonders 
whether it was worth while to apply them to rather unreliable data—he has 
reached a full understanding of the demographic process which brought the 
population of Russia (within the frontiers of the Petrinian Empire) from 
18 million in 1724 to 170 million in 1939 (within the boundaries of the 
Soviet Union) and probably will increase it to 244 million in 1970 (within 
the boundaries expanded through the annexations). The advance has by 
no means been rectilinear. Mr. Lorimer estimates the loss inflicted on the 
Russian people through the First World War, the Civil War and Revolution 
at 28 million, and, using the method of projecting the population forward 
from 1926 and backward from 1939, discovers another catastrophe, in the 
early thirties, which destroyed about 5 million human lives. Very curiously, 
he does not investigate the causes. Today everybody, the Communists included, 
acknowledges that the catastrophe was caused by reckless and speedy col- 
lectivization of the homesteads. The loss inflicted on Russia’s population by 
the Second World War, according to the author’s very cautious statements, 
is about 20 million. 

About particular demographic processes, the book contains these important 
statements: The repeal of the notorious abortion and divorce laws almost 
immediately raised the birth rate. In spite of the liberal interethnic policy 
of the Soviets, the process of russification, so conspicuous under the Empire, 
has not stopped under the Soviets: in 1939, the number of persons reporting 
themselves to be Russians was 27% higher than in 1926, while, between 
the two censuses, the whole population increased by only 16%. This means 
that in the course of 15 years, 15 million persons were assimilated by the 
Russian group; especially intensive was this process among the Ukrainians; 
but the group of the Kazakhs (living in the steppes of Central Asia) lost 
about one quarter of its strength, presumably as the result of forcible de- 
nomadization. Very interesting data are also offered as to the rural-urban 
migration and to the redistribution of the population among the various 
regions of the USSR. 

Two shortcomings should be mentioned. One is the author’s tendency to 
avoid speaking about certain events obviously belonging to the area of his 
study. One instance has already been mentioned: this is the hunger catastrophe 
of 1932-3 concerning which abundant evidence is available. Another is the 
abortive census of 1937 which is mentioned only in a footnote to one of 
appendixes. The rejection of the findings of a census is however so unusual 
that it should have found an appropriate place in the text. 
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The other shortcoming in the superficiality of the author’s judgments 
concerns the background of the phenomena studied by him. He does not 
make the common mistake of considering old Russia a stagnant society, but 
he definitely underestimates her economic and cultural progress. And, as to 
the Soviet period, he asserts that, in its course, Russia’s economic system 
has received a high degree of integration which was lacking before the revolu- 
tion. Economic and even demographic data, among them first of all those 
relating to the second demographic catastrophe, do not support this view or 
at least demand far-reaching qualification: The five-year plans aimed at a 
rational integration of the economic system, but it is highly questionable 
whether today disharmonies are not higher than they had been before the 
era of the plans. 

Nevertheless, the book is a great contribution both to demography and 
to the knowledge of Russia. Its value is enhanced by splendid maps giving 
full insight into the complicated processes studied in the work. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


THE Soviet IMPACT ON THE WESTERN Wor _p. By Edward Hallett Carr. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. ix, 113. $1.75. 

“The existence in eastern Europe of a new . . . order based on a consistent 
and coherent creed capable of generating . . . devotion and enthusiasm has 
had an immense impact on the western world” (p. 85). Five particular 
impacts are here studied: the political, or the challenge to complete the 
unfinished revolution (of 1848); the economic, or planning for’ national 
efficiency and social justice; the social, or the emergence of the obligation 
to work and the decrease of social distance between government and labor 
unions; the international, or the enlargement of state interference with 
foreign trade and propaganda; and the ideological, or the demonstration of 
the necessity of associating dominant ideas with power and of giving them 
concrete and material form, in contrast to mere abstraction. It is obvious 
that these impacts appear much clearer on the British and, in general, the 
European scene than on the American. But the author could say that probably 
America will also be involved, since “the Soviet ideal has been framed in 
response to the new conditions of mass civilization” and it “has fallen on a 
western world where much of the framework of individualism was already } 
in decay” (p. 112). The final prediction is that there will be “not an all-out 
victory either for the western, or for the Soviet ideology, but rather an 
attempt to find a compromise, a synthesis between conflicting ways of life” 
(p. 113). 

The entire discussion is conducted by Professor Carr on the assumption 
that all the changes in the Western world described by him were caused by 
the influence of the Soviets; another possibility is left unexplored—namely, 
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that common causes produced both specified trends in Western society and a 
violent transformation of the Russian society. Communism in Russia would 
thus appear as an exaggeration of processes observable in Western society, 
and the persistence of Russian Communism could be explained by the lack 
of resistance on the part of a society which went the same way. Had Com- 
munism arisen in Russia in a period when the Western world continued to 
assert the principles of freedom and individualism, Communism would have 
been beaten as was expected by Lenin and his fellows. The hypothesis above 
is not offered as the best explanation of the facts, but only to show that the 
facts discussed by Professor Carr can receive an explanation at variance 
with his. 

This author’s presentation of his hypothesis is, however, forceful and facts 
are, with a few exceptions, correctly formulated. But time and again the 
tendency. appears to take for granted statements belonging to the ideology 
of the Soviets. Thus, for instance, according to Carr, the character of any 
government is determined not by its institutional framework, but by its class 
content—a purely Marxian idea. The myth of the high concentration of 
Russian industry on the eve of the revolution is reproduced as a fact. The 
discontinuation of the publication, by the Soviets, of price indexes is explained 
by reference to their alleged uselessness in planned economy, while just the 
opposite is correct. This partiality points to the gravest defect of the book: 
it does not emphasize that the Western world has been affected not so much 
by the real Soviet order, as by the myth of an ideal order supposed to have 
emerged in the east of Europe. The liberation of men composing Western 
society from this myth is a duty of those who know, and to the accomplishment 
of this task Carr’s book contributes very little, if anything at all. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


USSR: A Concise HANDBOOK. Edited by E. J. Simmons. Ithaca: Cornell 

University Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 494. $4.50. 

Russia: MENACE OR Promise? By V. M. Dean. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., 1947. Pp. viii, 158. $2.00. 

The purpose of the symposium, USSR, is “to serve as a concise introduction 
for anyone interested in the Soviet Union.” The contributors are persons who, 
in 1943-44, offered, at Cornell University, a series of courses on Contemporary 
Russian Civilization. The book is divided into four parts entitled Geography, 
Political Science, the Social Sciences, and Humanities and Science. From 
these titles one could conclude that the symposium is mainly devoted to the 
study of the achievements of Soviet scientists; but this is wrong, and Political 
Science and the Social Sciences stand for topics studied by the corresponding 
Jisciplines. 

A handbook of the type of the one under review must be judged from 
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these standpoints: (1) whether it is complete; (2) whether it is up-to-date ; 
and (3) whether it is reliable. 

The book is almost complete. The present reviewer misses a chapter on 
population as well as the treatment of folkways and of the standard of life. 
But, going beyond its title, the book contains many sections on the historical 
development of Russia since her earliest days. 

On the other hand, in many places the book is not up-to-date. Not only 
are quite recent developments not incorporated—in books of this type, this 
can never be done—but in the majority of chapters devoted to economics, 
data go only up to 1937, with “estimates” for 1938, while figures up to 
1939 and sometimes 1940 are available. 

The book is far from impeccable from the standpoint of reliability. Thus, 
in John Hazard’s article on Jurisprudence, these erroneous statements are 
made: “Jurists of the Imperial period” relied ‘‘on the natural law school 
of legal philosophy” (p. 166); on the contrary, Russian jurisprudence was 
more realistic and sociological minded than in any Western state. The 
collection of laws mentioned on page 177 as the Second and Third Editions 
of the Svod Zakonov (Incorporated Laws) were in actuality the Second 
and Third Series of Sobranie Zakonov, a chronological collection of all laws, 
in force or repealed. The justices of the peace were elected not by the landed 
nobility (p. 175), but by bodies of local self-government in which various 
classes were represented. In the article on the Educational System by Professor 
Somerville, the inveterate myth about 70-80 per cent of illiteracy in 1913¢ 
is repeated (p. 325), whereas, even according to Soviet authorities (e.g., 
Rashin in Rise of the Industrial Proletariat, 1940), it was 60 per cent, hav- 
ing decreased from 73 per cent in 1897. And in the article on the Russian 
Language, Professor Simmons repeats a common mistake and ascribes the 
simplification of Russian spelling to the Soviet Government (p. 379), while 
this was one of the reforms carried out by the Provisional Government. 

Much more important than these errors in detail, however, is the 
general tendency to accept, on all controversial issues, the official 
version of the Soviets and to present as Soviet achievements that which way 
well prepared before them. Professor Schuman insists on his well-known, 
but untenable interpretation of the Soviet system as a variety of democracy. 
Mr. Kazakevich gives us to understand that, without Hitler’s attack, the 
Soviet economic system would soon have been able to reach the per capita 
production of the most advanced industrial countries. Professor Somerville 
does not doubt that Bukharin was guilty of “overt treasonable acts in concert 
with foreign powers.” The horrors of collectivization and of the concentra 
tion camps are not mentioned. Speaking of the construction of railway; 
under the Soviets, Mr. Ropes does not mention that half of the lines he 
speaks about were almost completed about the time of the revolution, an i 
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Mr. Kazakevich entirely distorts the Emancipation Act of 1861 when he 
says that it gave to the peasants ‘“‘some” land. 

Consequently, one who would rely on the Handbook would not know 
the Soviet Union. It gives a picture of the Soviet Union as it appears in 
the minds of those who would like it to be just another way of solving the 
problems of human coexistence, at least equal in efficiency and humanity to 
the one known as the American way of life. 

On a much smaller scale and in a much more popular manner the same 
purpose of giving concise information about the Soviet Union is behind Miss 
Dean’s book. In twenty-one short chapters, Soviet Russia’s land and people, 
its political and economic organization and its foreign policy are outlined. 
In general, facts are well presented and left to speak for themselves, but 
time and again mildly pro-Soviet interpretations and suggestions are in- 
troduced. Thus, for instance, the subjugation of Poland, Hungary and other 
countries by the Soviets is put on a level with the efforts displayed by the 
United States to dislodge Perén’s regime in Argentina, and collaboration 
with the Soviets to the limit of possibility is advocated. A translation of the 
Stalin Constitution and of the Introduction to the current Five Year Plan 
are attached. The problem posed in the title—is Russia a menace or promise? 
—is left unanswered. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


AFTER HITLER STALIN? By Robert Ingrim, Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 

Co., 1946. Pp. xv, 255. $3.00. 

As correspondent of the Basler National-Zeitung | remember with pleasure 
the precise and factual reports which Robert Ingrim wrote for that paper 
from London during the “Blitz.”” Mr. Ingrim’s book formulates the guiding 
ideas behind those facts which he garnered during his journalistic career. 

It is one of the salient merits of this important book that it mercilessly 
exposes the democratic elements of that poisonous mixture called “Modern 
Nationalism.” Too much confusion has already been created by the lopsided 
assumption that nationalism is intrinsically bound up with conservativism and 
reaction, whereas liberals and socialists are supposedly immune to the effluvia 
of the poison. Mr. Ingrim gives ample evidence that nationalism has had 
such pernicious effects for the very reason that it has been able to strut in 
the cloak of liberalism and socialism. 

The unforgivable sin of the peacemakers of Versailles consisted, according 
to Mr. Ingrim, in the wanton destruction of supranational Austria. Thus, 
they did not only establish fertile breeding grounds for new nationalisms, 
but removed also the last powerful obstacle against a renewed German 
“Drang nach Osten.” The chapter in which Mr. Ingrim describes how 
Thomas Masaryk won Wilson to the idea of setting up a “national” 
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Czechoslovakian state by cleverly displaying the liberal facets of his national- 
ism belongs to the most enlightening parts of his book. 

Mr. Ingrim’s denunciation of the most flagrant mistakes of 1919 comes 
at the right moment. In 1919 Wilson and his advisers were unable to 
recognize that there was dynamite beneath the seemingly liberal idea of 
“self-determination.” In 1945 and 1946, at Yalta and at Teheran, the far 
more dangerous principle of national homogeneity was recognized and, in 
its name, the procedure of wholesale deportations was considered legitimate. 
By acknowledging the legitimacy of mass deportations the allied leaders 
cut the ground from under their re-education program before it even got 
started. 

The occidental world, Mr. Ingrim rightly points out, has been ruined 
by the merger of the two modern mass movements of nationalism and socialism. 
To him, Fascism, Hitlerism and Communism are just sects grown out of one 
common creed, the core of which is the merciless subjugation of the individual 
to the real or imaginary needs of the community. By the very fact that the 
policy of one of the victorious “Big Four’’ is basically determined by such 
a mixture of socialistic and imperialistic tendencies, this second world war 
lost, according to the author, its deeper meaning as a war of “liberation.” 
To the author there is only one hope left: that the Russian people themselves 
will finally rid themselves of their ideological taskmasters and that an 
intelligent Anglo-American foreign policy will help them in such an endeavor. 
I share Mr. Ingrim’s hope to a certain degree and I agree wholeheartedly 
with the final sentence of his book: “If this fails, God have mercy on us.” 

In tracing the influences which finally made the rise of a Hitler possible, 
Mr. Ingrim seems to me to lay too little stress on that deep spiritual and 
political metamorphosis which took place in the average German’s thinking 
under the impact of Bismarck’s successful Machiavellian politics. Never could 
old Austria have succumbed so rapidly, had it not been mortally wounded 
in 1866 (the most fateful year in modern European history) by Bismarck’s 
shortsighted policy. It is an oversimplification to say, as the author does, 
that before 1870 “the German hopes were turned toward Berlin.” It is 
absurd to think, insists Mr. Ingrim, that Bismarck’s conception was “imposed 
by fire and sword upon a resisting nation.” It is, however, incontestable that 
Bismarck himself was fully aware that his scheme of “establishing a Prus- 
sianized Germany” (C. Hayes) was not at all popular with the majority 
of the German people. ““The antipathy against the solution of the German 
question through the sword,” he writes in his memoirs, “was strong and 
general, as so many symptoms in 1866 proved. . . . However, such tendencies 
could never influence our troops and their firing-power. . . . Thus, the decision 
was accomplished on the battlefield.”” To me it seems completely unwarranted 
to look upon a man as a paragon of conservative statesmanship who had no 
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qualms whatsoever about annexing Hanover in a ruthless way strongly 
reminiscent of Hitlerian tactics, or about appealing to the revolutionary 
passions of Czechs, Italians and Magyars, as long as they served his purpose; 
or about excluding Austria from the contemplated German nation. And the 
legend that there was, before 1870, an irresistible yearning among the 
Germans for unification by Bismarck does not become truer by repetition. 
In reality there were deep misgivings and often outright aversion, especially 
in the Southern German states. It is, for instance, generally unknown that 
the Bavarian diet in Munich accepted the constitution of the Reich only with 
a ridiculously small majority and that this constitution came into force 
before being ratified by the Bavarian deputies. There were no voices wanting 
in 1870 which predicted a bleak future for the German people and the world 
as a consequence of Bismarck’s policy of “blood and iron” (to the warnings 
of a Konstantin Frantz, of a Dr. Joerg, the leader of the Bavarian “Patriots- 
Party,” must be added the gloomy prophecies of the Swiss historian Jakob 
Burckhardt). 

In one place, the author states that “the aim of Pangermanism as such did 
not threaten the Germanic, but non-German races in Holland and Belgium 
and Scandinavia.” I cannot see how this thesis can be seriously upheld after 
the events of 1940. I am also unable to see how Count Berchtold, the man 
who styled the ultimatum of 1914, could still be called a “scrupulous and 
conscientious diplomat.” It took little imagination to foresee, in July, 1914, 
that the very wording of that ultimatum and its conditions (““To be accepted 
unconditionally and within 48 hours’’) nipped in the bud all genuine attempts 
to preserve peace. 

I agree unreservedly with Mr. Ingrim that the Reich Prussianized under 
Bismarck must be thoroughly “‘refederalized”’ for the benefit of the German 
people—and of the world. Such a federalization will, of course, meet with the 
stubborn opposition of Russia which, for obvious reasons, advocates a strongly 
unified Germany. Only a centralized Germany could finally be brought into 
the Russian fold. It is one of the great merits of Mr. Ingrim’s book that it 
puts the most burning issues of 1947, the year of the peace settlement, squarely 


before the reader. 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. | EUGENE GUERSTER-STEINHAUSEN. 


PoLaNnp’s RicHts To Justice. By Andrew J. Krzesinski, Ph.D., $.T.D. 

New York: Devin-Adair, 1946. Pp. 120. $2.00. 

The high politicos who at Yalta played with helpless pieces in the game 
of power, will need much courage to read this little book. It is a bill of in- 
dictment accompanying the recital of those events which make up the terrible 
story culminating in the sell-out of Poland by her big friends of the West. 
The plaintiff is a distinguished native son of that unhappy land who alone 
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can feel to the inmost core the bitterness of disillusionment and of deceived 
hopes, and feel it the more keenly because, being a student of culture, he 
knows the debt Western civilization owes to his country, and, being a 
philosopher, can better estimate the spiritual disaster of which Poland’s 
tragedy is but one symptom. 

The dismal story Dr. Krzesinski tells in this book should by this time be 
familiar to every honest man. Poland was the nation to take the first blows 
of the war and Russia’s foul stab in the back. She was the nation for whose 
defense the Western powers went to war. Facing smothering odds, bomb- 
battered, bleeding and prostrate, Poland was the nation that scorned surrender 
while the fate of the West hung in the balance. Underground, above ground, 
on every battlefront of Europe Poland’s soldiers fought as heroically as any, 
led on always by the hope and assurance that their Anglo-American allies 
would keep faith with them and, in the hour of victory, bring deliverance 
and the freedoms so solemnly proclaimed and so repeatedly pledged. 

The hour of victory came apace but, alas, not for Poland. Alliances, 
guarantees, agreements of mutual assistance, declarations of lofty aims, 
principles and ideals, all went out of the window at Yalta. For Russia so 
demanded, and it was expedient that Poland should die that Russia might 
be appeased. Consequently, at that unblest junta, justice and honor played no 
part. The Anglo-American “Big-Two” capitulated to the Soviet “Big Third,” 
approved the outright annexation of all but half of Poland’s territory and 
population as “just and right,’ and delivered the rest to the tyranny of a 
Moscow-made police government. Nor was any audible cry of protest uttered 
against the imprisonments, deportations, murders and starvations that left 
scarce a trace of some 1,500,000 hapless Poles. 

Such, in brief, is Dr. Krzesinski’s arraignment of the champions of Western 
democracy—an arraignment which, like Banquo’s ghost, must sit disturbingly 
at diplomatic banquets until Poland is free. But the bitterest part of the 
author’s indictment is the truth of it. With an array of facts and figures 
that no one will seriously challenge, Dr. Krzesinski brushes aside the 
diplomatic cant, gives ugly things their true names and calls the decision 
of Yalta a shameful betrayal point-blank. Nor does he fear to add that 
Britain and America, more than Russia, must bear the shame and dishonor 
of it. From Russia the Poles expected no good; from Britain and America 
they did in right and justice expect more. But Churchill and Roosevelt 
failed Poland in her darkest hour and upon them will her abandoned people 
pour their noble scorn. 

One cannot dispute Dr. Krzesinski’s conclusion that Churchill’s and 
Roosevelt’s jettisoning of Poland at Yalta is a sign of the moral decadence 
of Western culture, since “it denotes the rejection of truth and justice, 
natural and international law, decency and honesty upon which that culture 
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is based.” His contention that in appeasing Russia by sacrificing Poland the 
“Big Two” of the West consulted pure self-interest has in it more truth 
than is palatable. And there is still more truth in his affirmation that in their 
policy of appeasement the Western statesmen calculated amiss, seeing that 
now “England and America face a greater menace in Russian Communism 
than ever before.” There is only one way left, the author insists, for the 
Western democracies to redeem their faith and honor: and that is to restore 
to Poland her historical boundaries and freedom and her traditional place 
in the orbit of Western civilization. 

Dr. Krzesinski does not conceal his indignation. This lends a sharp tone 
to his indictment throughout which at times rises to a shrill pitch. For this 
a loyal son of Poland may be easily forgiven. But the cogency of his logic 
never leaves him, nor the accuracy of his facts and figures. The book is a 
most timely one and those who most need to read it are the high dramatis 
personae to each of whom it has been sent. But anyone else who would 
appreciate the moral and spiritual, as well as the political, losses of the war, 
and at the same time “‘understand” Russia, should read the book. 

Fordham University. Demetrius B. ZEMA. 


THE NUREMBERG TRIAL AND AGGRESSIVE War. By Sheldon Glueck. 
With a Foreword by Justice Robert H. Jackson. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1946. Pp. xv, 121. $2.00. 

Moral theologians as well as historians, political scientists and lawyers will 
find in the Nuremberg trial material for thought for some time to come. 
After the closing of the trial, Mr. Francis Biddle, United States Member 
of the International Military Tribunal, reported to the President: “. . . the 
Judgment has formulated, judicially for the first time, the proposition that 
aggressive war is criminal, and will be so treated.” But “it is not enough 
to set one great precedent. . . . Clearer definition is needed. That this accepted 
law was not spelled out in legislation did not preclude its existence or prevent 
its application. . . . But now that it has been so clearly recognized and largely 
accepted, the time has come to make its scope and incidence more precise.” 

Further he declares: “The official position of defendants in their governments 

is barred as a defence. And orders of the government or a superior do not 

free men from responsibility though they may be considered in mitigation. 

. . . Criminal acts are committed by individuals, not by those fictitious bodies 

known as nations, and law, to be effective, must be applied to individuals.” 

He also suggests “that the time has now come to set about drafting a code of 

international criminal law.” 

These statements of the United States Member of the Tribunal reveal 
the controversial issues in the case from a legal and also, in the present state 
of international law, from a moral point of view. 
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A discussion of these issues is undertaken by Professor Glueck in his 
volume, The Nuremberg Trial and Aggressive War, which was published 
prior to the decision rendered by the International Military Tribunal. 

The author wishes to answer two questions based on law: (1) Whether 
aggressive war can be denominated an international crime; (2) Whether 
individuals comprising the Government or General Staff of an aggressor 
State may be prosecuted as liable for such crime (p. 23). To both questions 
his answer is in the affirmative, siding with the Prosecution in general, and 
with Justice Jackson, United States Prosecutor, in particular. 

This is a departure from Professor Glueck’s earlier stand in his War 
Criminals: Their Prosecution and Punishment. As he states: “During the 
preparation of my previous book on the subject of war crimes, I was not at 
all certain that the acts of launching and conducting an aggressive war 
could be regarded as ‘international crimes.’ I finally decided against such 
view. . . . However, further reflection upon the problem has led me to the 
conclusion that for the purpose of conceiving aggressive war to be an inter- 
national crime, the Pact of Paris may, together with other treaties and resolu- 
tions, be regarded as evidence of a sufficiently developed custom to be 
acceptable as international law” (p. 5). Aggressive war according to such 
custom is not simply ‘unjust’ or ‘illegal’ but downright ‘criminal’ (p. 34). 

Concerning the liability of individuals under international law the author 
states: ““The duty of a State as a member of the Family of Nations to punish 
violations of the prohibitions imposed by the law of nations is a matter 
of international law” (pp. 65-66). After due warning to the Axis leaders, 
the great majority of civilized states were combining their individual jurisdic- 
tion into a single agency, speaking on behalf of world law and order. The 
International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg was an agent of the entire 
Family of Nations (p. 67). 

The unqualified “acts-of-State” doctrine, that is, that responsibility does 
not rest on the public official, who acted as a mere instrument or organ of 
his State, is rejected by the author. It “emasculates both reason and justice, 
it cannot be regarded as sound law. . . . Bad law should be replaced with 
good law” (p. 59). His answer to the ex-post-facto objection raised by some 
is that “at the very worst, there is only formal retroactivity” (p. 91). The 
term ex post facto is “not a legal shibboleth” (p. 92). 

Representing what may be termed the “progressive school” in the Nurem- 
berg case, Professor Glueck gives the best possible support to the debated 
“Count Two” in the indictment, according to which the defendants were 
charged with the planning, preparation, initiation and waging of a war of 
aggression. 

But how “progressive” are those lawyers, who, like Professor Glueck, 
express the opinion that aggressive war is criminal and for such criminal act 
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there is an individual liability of public officials? For Vitoria, as far back as 
the sixteenth century, wrote in his On The Law of War: “Princes have 
authority not only over their own subjects, but also over foreigners, so far 
as to prevent them from committing wrongs . . . by the law of nations and by 
the authority of the whole world.” And further: “By natural law also,” 
because “everything needed for the government and preservation of society 
exists by natural law, and in no other way can we show that a State has by 
natural law authority to inflict pains and penalties on its citizens, society 
at large can do it to all wicked and dangerous folk, and this can only be 
through the instrumentality of princes....It is, therefore, certain,” Vitoria 
continues, “that princes can punish enemies who have done a wrong to their 
State and after a war has been duly and justly undertaken the enemy are 
just as much within the jurisdiction of the prince who undertakes it as if 
he were their proper judge.” Proving the legality of “(Count -Two” could 
be considerably easier for contemporary lawyers, therefore, if based ultimately 
on the natural law. 

It would be very gratifying also if the fact were more generally rediscovered 
by present-day American jurists that there may be a just aggressive war, 
that is, one begun in defense of violated rights. 

In addition it would be well to keep in mind that the Charter for the 
Constitution of the International Military Tribunal is a loi de circonstance 
as long as the Charter of the United Nations remains in its present ‘Big 
Five’ form, as remarked by Professor Hula (Social Research, March, 1946). 
This is borne out by the suggestion of the Honorable Francis Biddle in his 
Report to the President for the drafting of a code of international criminal 
law. 

University of Detroit. Tisor Payzs. 





LEVIATHAN IN Crisis. An Internal Symposium on the State. Edited by 
Waldo R. Browne. New York: The Viking Press, 1946. Pp. xvi, 430. 
$3.75. 

This is an anthology drawn from fifty-four writers on the State from the 
turn of the century to the present. As each selection runs to an average of 
eight pages and each page carries considerable printed matter, the volume is 
representative of secular political theory. It fails, however, to go beyond 
secularism. 

What is the value of such a “symposium”? It brings to life in the words 
of the authors themselves the doctrines regularly attributed to men like 
Franz Oppenheimer, R. M. Maclver, Lenin, Albert Jay Nock, Laski, 
Krabbe, Duguit, Ferraro, Lippmann and others in purely secondary sources. 

No attempt is made to classify the selections according to “schools.” This 
failure can be accounted for, no doubt, by the difficulty of making such a 
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classification and fitting the writers into them with anything like neatness. 
Moreover, some of the men represented, for example, Laski and Lippmann, 
have changed their views in the course of a lifetime of political writing, and 
pigeonholing them might do them an injustice. 

National Socialism and Italian Fascism seem not to have been included. 
Given Mussolini’s article on Fascism in the Italian Encyclopedia and the 
many speeches and writings of German National Socialists, this omission 
is rather hard to understand. Similarly, President Roosevelt’s addresses, 
notably his Annual Message to Congress of January 1, 1939, give expression 
to the ideals of the democratic State in a way which holds together the 
ancient religious foundations of political society and the new social respon- 
sibilities of civil society. Compared to the utterances of such influential world 
leaders, the writings of many of the men represented in this collection seem 
remotely academic. 

University of Detroit. RoBert C. HARTNETT. 


EDUCATION 


Firtry Gotpen Years. A Series of Lectures on the Liberal Arts College, 
Commemorating the Golden Jubilee of the College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland. Baltimore: College of Notre Dame of Maryland, 1946. Pp. 105. 
The five lectures printed in this commemorative volume are “The Concept 

of a Catholic Liberal Arts College,” by the Reverend Charles A. Hart; 

“The Contribution of the Catholic College for Women to American Life,” 

by Sister Mary Eugene; ““The Nature and Function of the Catholic College 

for Women,” by Dr. Roy J. Deferrari; “Current Changes and Post-War 

Teaching,” by Dr. Elizabeth Morrissy; and “An Important Contemporary 

Purpose of Catholic Education,” by the Reverend Hunter Guthrie. That 

such a series of lectures would be well pointed toward current and perennial 

educational and social problems was assured by the fact that the College of 

Notre Dame of Maryland became in 1895 the first Catholic college for 

women in the United States. The lectures would show a progressive spirit 

and a ripe experience. 

Some of the problems touched upon include the relationship of vocational 
and liberal subjects, the heavy demand of current issues as against the 
necessity of learning principles and history, the place of woman in the 
complicated social and political milieu of today when the need for family 
unity and firmness makes new demands on her ageless function as wife 
and mother. 

Among the noteworthy analyses are such statements as “I venture to say 
that the leakage in the faithful occurs not so much in the humble uneducated 
or in the modest educated but in the intellectually proud half-educated.” It 
is a mark, however, of an educated person that “he demands proof for material 
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presented.” The Catholic woman’s college must not be content with a goal 
of half-education, but training a self-responsible individual of an inquiring 
mind, with sound procedure and fundamental convictions, must build on 
the fundamentals of religion and philosophy and on the liberal arts and 
sciences, a great diversity of useful structures according to current need. 

In the enthusiasm for subject matter there are one or two instances of 
inaccuracy, such as, ‘““The pagan world, oblivious of the spiritual, placed 
major emphasis on physical strength and prowess.” 

Loyola College, Baltimore. Joun E. Wise. 


HISTORY 


IMPERIUM AND SACERDOTIUM AccoRDING TO St. BAsiL THE GREAT. (A 
Dissertation.) By Gerald Reilly, C.SS.R. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1945. Pp. xx, 159. 

Early in the fourth century Constantine granted toleration to the hitherto 
proscribed Christian religion and began to bestow favors on it. These facts 
aroused the enthusiasm of the early Christian writers, who almost divinized 
the emperor. But unfortunately this benevolent attitude of the emperor 
was merely laying the foundations for a permanent caesaropapism, that 
became characteristic of the Byzantine Empire. It was St. Athanasius who 
in the post-Nicene period began to feel the evil effects. The State, or its 
directive power, the Imperium, had assumed and continued to exercise the 
offensive. The Church, or its directive power, the Sacerdotium, was on the 
defensive. When did the latter assume the offensive and put the State on the 
defensive? In his study published in 1941 (reviewed in THouGHT, March, 
1942) Kenneth M. Setton believed that it was with St. Ambrose that this 
new phase opened and that Theodosius was the first emperor to take a 
defensive attitude. Father Reilly disagrees with this finding and with the 
opinion that Ambrose was the first to elaborate upon the distinction between 
the Sacerdotium and the Imperium. He believes that the importance of 
St. Basil in this regard has been overlooked. Hence, the raison d’étre of the 
present work. 

The ground is gone over carefully and adequately. The development is 
logical. Descriptions of the Imperium and of the Sacerdotium as conceived 
by St. Basil are given, followed by an account of the conflict between the 
two. A chapter on the Sacerdotium and secular matters follows, in which 
are treated the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, the relation of the 
Sacerdotium to social questions, such as taxation and the protection of the 
poor against rapacious landowners, and its influence in the problems connected 
with slaves, education and marriage. Nor was the Sacerdotium always at war 
with the Imperium. Basil collaborated with the Imperium in succoring the 
needy. In his zeal for good government he commended good officials for the 
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honest discharge of their duties and cultivated friendships among officials 
of the State, which at times he availed himself of in the interests of others. 

Describing the conflict between Basil and the two representatives of the 
Emperor Valens, Modestus and Demosthenes of Pontus, the author shows 
that Basil successfully resisted their attempts to have him embrace Arianism 
and that they had to retire in defeat. Here certainly Father Reilly makes 
good his point that Theodosius was not the first emperor to go on the 
defensive vis-a-vis the Church. But was not this stand of Basil an isolated 
one, with little bearing on the future and, surely, not ushering in a new 
phase? The statement of Dr. Setton, to which Father Reilly takes exception, 
still seems to stand good: “It was with St. Ambrose, however, that the 
ecclesiastical defence against imperial efforts to subordinate the Church to 
the Empire passed into a new phase.” Actually, the stand taken by Basil 
was on the ground of dogma. Like any Christian, cleric or lay, he had to 
resist the efforts of a persecuting tyrant to have him embrace heresy. With 
Ambrose it was different. His opposition to the Emperor was not in defense 
of Christian doctrine. 

In the chapter on Basil and Emperor Worship the distinction could have 
been made between the times before and after Constantine. As Bréhier and 
Batiffol have pointed out in their Les Survivances du Culte Impérial Romain, 
while the forms of emperor worship were retained after Constantine, the 
intention to offer real worship was not there. In the few quotations given by 
the author was there any thought in the mind of St. Basil about the real 
worship of the emperor? 

A few words may be said about the literary form. Preoccupation with the 
presentation of facts has made the author inattentive to style. Too literal 
translations from the Greek and long, involved, obscure sentences make the 
reading difficult. An instance of this is the long account of the interview 
between Basil and Modestus (pp. 54-59). The spelling at times is incorrect; 
witness “convergence” misspelled three times (pp. 2, 4). 

Alma College, Calif. Epwarp HAGEMANN. 


Meptevat Istam. A Study in Cultural Orientation. By Gustave E. Von 
Grunebaum. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 
365. $4.00. 

The medieval world, to which the reader is here introduced, comprises 
three impressive cultures, the Greek, Latin, and Islamic. What were the 
mood and temper which pervaded those times, what the spirit of unity, if 
any, which bound together these three developments in the history of religious 
thought and human culture? ; 

Professor Von Grunebaum’s answer is by no means perfunctory. It is 
comprehensive, erudite, and versatile. It compounds elements ably drawn 
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from many fields of study. Religion, morality, and law, letters, history, 
and science, as well as sociology, philosophy, and political theory, enter 
the discussion. 

A mood of spiritual superiority, the author maintains, dominated inter- 
cultural relations. Whether Greek, Latin, or Moslem, the medieval man 
was convinced that his own world was that of the elect, the only one 
where life was worth living. This attitude toward outsiders, we are also 
informed, finds a parallel in the fifth pre-Christian century Athens, and 
in Boston of the late nineteenth century. 

There was, besides, a common outlook on history and religion. In fact, 
religion remained man’s chief end, its truths being laid down in revealed 
scriptures. And man’s intellectual effort was generally limited to the ex- 
pository and interpretive aspects of things. The polemics between Islam and 
Christendom were conducted on the same level of thought. The similarity 
of the moral atmosphere which prevailed in Constantinople and Baghdad, 
for instance, produced an ethical tradition which would have been equally 
acceptable on both sides of the border line. 

A unity was thus created by similar forces operating in the three areas of 
the medieval world. The outstanding scientists—such as Avicenna and 
Albertus Magnus—were suspected by the common man of dealing in magic 
and of being in league with the Evil One. An undue regard for theology 
and the vagaries of fate created similar patterns of thought in East and 
West. Jurisprudence and political theory were overshadowed by the reign 
of autocrats who claimed divine prerogatives in Byzantium, and who pretended 
to be “caliphs of Allah” in Baghdad. This is the unity of structure and 
achievement which collapsed with the end of the Middle Ages. 

Where the comparative literary, historical, and religious aspects of the 
subject are concerned, Mr. Von Grunebaum has acquitted himself well. 
This much is due the author but not without an important qualification. 
Where he highlights Islam in the person of al-Ghazzali, for example, and 
Christianity in St. Augustine, he forgets that these great figures must be 
seen against the complete background of Islam and Christianity, respectively. 
Medieval Christianity, in other words, is a child of the Early Church, an heir 
of the thought of the Fathers—Greek, Latin, and Eastern—and it is parent 
of the Church that was yet to be born, with all her spiritual graces, healing 
powers, and missionary vitality. Nor is medieval Islam to be properly 
understood save in the light of its total historic impact both “before” and 
“after.” 

The fact is that when it comes to the philosophy of religion, the author of 
this text seems to tread on terra incognita. And insofar as literary criticism 
is concerned, Mr. Von Grunebaum’s prodigious learning and fine aesthetic 
sense defeat their purpose in such comments as the one which declares that 
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“the Arabian Nights present a likeness on a small scale of Islamic civilization 
as a whole.” Given the dignity of Arabic letters in the main, and the 
seriousness of the Islamic socioreligious ethos, this remark must strike one as 
ill-advised, that is, if one happens to know the field from the inside. 

For the rest, it ought to be observed that the author has approached 
his task armed with an adequate knowledge of the subject, a genuine flair 
for Arabic-Islamic matter, and a remarkable degree of competence in the 
bordering Western disciplines. He has produced an essay noteworthy both 
for its clear presentation and painstaking scholarship. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. Epwarp J. Jurji. 





Europe IN Mopern Times. By Warren O. Ault. Boston: D. C. Heath 

& Co., 1946. Pp. xvi, 859. $5.00. 

Professor Ault writes in his preface: “Each recurrent crisis of man’s 
affairs gives to the study and writing of history fresh impetus. The swift 
sequence of great events matures and readjusts our interests in the past.” 
Thus, in view of the many swift changes which have taken place in modern 
times, Mr. Ault has attempted to explain how things have come to be what 
they are and why. The volume shows a skilled ability to write, to organize 
and to present facts. However, there are occasions when the “why” concerning 
several important events of the past 400 years is not quite sufficient. 
There are several points in this volume which challenge criticism. 

Professor Ault clearly illustrates the growth of Protestantism and the 
reform movement within the Church during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There is vividly portrayed the significant picture of Protestant 
persecutions at the hands of various powerful Catholic leaders of the times. 
A noticeable omission in this phase of history is the treatment of Protestant 
persecution of Protestantism, the Protestant persecution of Catholicism and 
the formation of various Protestant courts of Inquisition such as Queen 
Elizabeth’s Court of High Treason to search out heresy. The addition of 
these last conditions in European History would have given the reader 
a much clearer and more objective portrayal of religious growth in Europe 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It would not have left the im- 
pression in his mind that here subjectivity may have prevailed over objectivity. 

In the chapter on Britain and America (pp. 307-315) the author asserts 
that there were several reasons for the American Revolution, but that the 
main inspiration of the revolution was the violation of the political rights 
of the colonists as Englishmen. British mercantilism, the appliance of ‘salutary 
neglect’ and the period of ‘enforcement’ are given negligible mention. As a 
result Professor Ault almost of necessity exposes himself to the criticism of 
historians who illustrate that by means of the periods of ‘salutary neglect’ 
and ‘enforcement’ the leading cause and most significant inspiration which 
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contributed to the American Revolution was economic strife. When Britain 
attempted to enforce commercial laws which had been in existence for over 
100 years, but which had never been enforced, the colonists contended that 
their commercial rights were violated. From this commercial strife there 
emanated a political strife which involved a great degree of rabble-rousing 
and propaganda. 

In the treatment of the causes of the French Revolution, there is a heavy 
concentration on but one cause, bankruptcy. Conspicuous by their unexpected 
absence were the burdensome taxes on the peasantry, the powerful influences 
of the clergy and the nobility, the rise of commerce, industry and capitalism 
in general, and the growth of the bourgeoisie in wealth and influence. The 
omission of these various conditions was no doubt a matter of choice, but they 
do serve to indoctrinate the student with a background of the revolution and 
would serve “to explain how things have come to be what they are.” 

Professor Ault’s chapters on the history of France, England, Italy, Russia, 
and Eastern Europe are well organized and closely related so as to demonstrate 
the leading trends of political action in the various nations. They give a 
brief but enlightening historical background to World War I. It is in these 
pages that the author no doubt utilizes his guiding principle that “a student 
should not be taught more than he can think about.” The growing “aggres- 
siveness” of Germany, European Imperialism in the Far East, Anglo-Russian 
rivalry in Persia are phases of special historical significance excellently treated 
by Mr. Ault. 

Causes of wars are many and varied. When the author states that un- 
restricted German submarine warfare caused America’s entry into World 
War I, he is entering into the world of idealism and offering himself up 
for slaughter by historians of American diplomacy and economics. The 
portrayal of why the United States entered World War I officially in 1917 
would seem more complete and clear to the student had the author included 
a study of the Allied need for American munitions, food, money, and industry. 

In the following chapters (pp. 638-747) there is a brief history of the 
reconstruction period in Europe out of which there sprang the dictatorships 
of Western Europe and the formation of the Axis. The last chapters of the 
volume cover a brief account of World War II and the problems of peace 
which today are headlining the newspapers in the United States. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati. Rocco M. PAone. 


THe Westwarp Crossincs. Balboa, Mackenzie, Lewis and Clark. By 
Jeannette Mirsky. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. xv, 376. $4.00. 
Although the jacket of this book proclaims an “exciting new light on the 

history of the United States and of North America as a whole,” the principal 

criticism to be leveled against it is that Miss Mirsky tells us nothing which 
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has not already been told. She presents no new approach, nor any hitherto 
hidden documents on the men under discussion. In fairness to the author, 
she neutralizes to some extent the claims of her publishers with a quotation 
from Montaigne placed opposite her acknowledgments. 

Miss Mirsky’s heroes have been chosen in an attempt to paint a picture 
of continental North America with a view to its importance in the transition 
from a feudal to a modern world. That the journeys and the work of the 
men covered in this volume played an important part in this picture, historians 
will not deny ; but that they are the only ones, a point at least implied by the 
author, is unfair to the hundreds of pioneers who make the period come alive. 

The author is at her best when she discusses Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
a stowaway from Hispaniola to the relatively insignificant Spanish port of 
Santa Maria de la Antigua on the Gulf of Darien. It is from this place 
that Balboa sets out to stand “silent on a peak in Darien,” and for the first 
time view the E] Mar del Sur. Miss Mirsky has the work of Peter Martyr 
to sustain her in this best of the three sections of her book. It appears at times 
while reading the fascinating tale of this great Spanish explorer that the 
author has found little to praise and much to condemn in the Church and 
the Spanish government as to the handling of this great overseas empire. 
Spain was early on the scene in the colonizing of the New World. Her 
policy of handling the Indian cannot at all times be condoned, yet it is 
strange that over three hundred years later President Hayes could tell 
Congress, “Many, if not most, of our Indian wars have had their origin 
in broken promises and acts of injustice on our part.” 

She tells the story of the first conquistador with an eye toward recon- 
structing the whole theory of Spanish continentalism. In this she fails to meet 
the challenge. Balboa cannot be set up as the model for Spanish explorers 
who were to follow. He was unique in that he was dealing with natives 
who were more prone to kindness than were the tribes the later Spanish 
explorers were to deal with. Hence his ability to accomplish much with little 
or no bloodshed. He was not entirely persona grata either with the officials 
at home or the captain general in the New World. This made speed and 
success absolutely necessary so that a shrewd and cajoling policy prevailed. 

Miss Mirsky moves over three centuries and across thousands of miles 
of a barren continent to present her second hero, Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
That for the British the fur trade of the great Northwest was a “‘must’’ is 
well known in history. The United States soon discovered after the Peace 
of Paris in 1783 that independence from England was only the beginning 
of a long and tedious fight for land that the British fur trader was determined 
to keep exclusively for himself. Into the very center of this problem dropped 
Mackenzie. His two great expeditions, the first in 1789 when he explored 
the great river named after him, and his second in 1792 when he became the 
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first white man to cross the Rocky Mountains and reach the Pacific coast, 
laid the basis for extended British claims of continentalism. 

Mackenzie’s work lacks the color of the Spanish expeditions, but this 
is made up by the sheer determination and oft-remarked British stamina 
found in this leader. Little has been written of this man, yet the author, 
without pushing the point, makes you realize his importance in the con- 
troversies that were to develop among others as the fur trader gave way to 
the agricultural pioneer. In this section she has done a good job in giving 
us a concise and well-written account of an almost forgotten and yet im- 
portant pathfinder. 

Miss Mirsky’s determination to show the importance of John Ledyard’s 
work as a background for the Lewis and Clark expedition has a tendency 
to make this the weakest section of her book. The effects of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition have made it historically important; the reasons for it are 
only incidental. Considering the abundance of material that was available to 
the author, her bibliography on the subject appears, to this reviewer, to be 
both limited and poorly chosen. Jefferson was the prime mover, the fighter 
who made this two-year trek across the continent possible. Miss Mirsky in 
her bibliography does not include any edition of the Jefferson papers. 

The author has presented a well-written and concise book on the subject, 
for which there has been a crying need. She fills the need for presenting to 
the reading public a story little known to the average American. Her fine 


maps and a minimum of footnotes make her work acceptable to those who take 
their history without demanding the proof positive of every statement. 


Fordham University. James J. FLYNN. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR. By Brainerd Dyer. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 455. $4.00. 

On April 25, 1846, a party of American dragoons, operating some thirty 
miles above their main camp which was situated on the north bank of the 
Rio Grande opposite the town of Matamoros, encountered a Mexican force 
of superior strength and all were killed or captured. On May 11 of the 
same year, President Polk sent a message to Congress asking that body 
to declare that a state of war existed between the United States and Mexico 
on the grounds that the latter had invaded our territory and deliberately 
killed our citizens. By large majorities Congress voted as the President 
requested. The Mexican War was on. 

Soon strange place names, Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, 
Buena Vista, Agua Nueva, began to appear in American newspapers, taxing 
the linguistic abilities of grocery store pundits and village sages. Concurrently, 
the American public was made aware of the exploits of one Zachary Taylor, 
the commanding general, whom journalists and their readers enthusiastically 
crowned with triumphant bays. Out of the ruck occasioned by this war with 
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our sister republic to the south arose much that was unexpected but nothing 
more unexpected than the nomination and election of General Taylor to 
the presidency. After a long life spent largely in routine duties on the frontier, 
interspersed with Indian fighting, this self-trained soldier was found, by 
reason of his recently acquired military reputation, highly available by the 
Whigs and by them ballyhooed into the White House. 

In an assessment of the career of Zachary Taylor two questions present 
themselves rather forcibly. Was he a good general? And, why did he, a 
product of Virginia and Kentucky, father-in-law to Jefferson Davis, planta- 
tion owner in Louisiana, turn, as it was said, against the South? Professor 
Dyer claims considerable competence for his subject as a military man. 
As a statesman he finds him governed, to an objectionable degree, by obstinate 
prejudice. His opposition to the compromise measures of 1850, with which 
the name of Henry Clay was most intimately associated, is attributed by the 
author largely to Taylor’s dislike of the Senator from Kentucky. Apart from 
his stand on the issues involved in this national crisis, Taylor had little 
chance to show much statesmanship. He died after about a year and four 
months in the presidency. 

Professional military men and historians do not claim genius for Zachary 
Taylor, whatever the fourth estate may have claimed for him in 1846 and 
1847. General Scott felt the need of assisting this “peculiar commander” 
with a staff officer, William W. S. Bliss, whom Justin Smith describes as 
the peer of any man alive, at the time, in learning, statesmanship and military 
capacity. The same historian asserts that the name, “Taylor,” in the history 
of the Mexican War is the name of a double star, “one partner in which 
was the dominating personality of the General, and the other a fine trained 
intelligence known as Bliss.” President Polk, apparently with reason, was 
of the opinion that Taylor was not the man to command the army of 
invasion in Mexico. He was brave, a good subordinate commander, “Little 
Hickory” conceded, but he had not enough grasp of mind for the campaign. 
When Taylor, under the careful tutelage of J. J. Crittenden and Thurlow 
Weed, began to appear as a political threat, the nettled President recorded 
in his diary that Taylor was evidently a weak man made “giddy with the 
idea of the presidency.” In this very capable account of his life Professor 
Dyer leans to a kinder judgment of his abilities though, in substance, he seems 
to agree with Polk’s earlier comment. 

Whether he was a great general or not did not concern the public. What 
was more to the point, he was a uniformly successful one. Added to his 
successes was a personality which appealed to democratic America, one aptly 
reflected in his nickname, “Old Rough and Ready,” two adjectives which, 
with a few qualifications, could be used to describe the whole country at this 
time. So he was nominated to the chagrin of, amongst others, Daniel Webster. 

New York, N.Y. Vincent C. Hopkins. 
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THE SLAVE STATES IN THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION oF 1860. By Ollinger 
Crenshaw. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. Pp. 332. $3.75; 
paper, $3.00. 

Probably no election in our Republic’s history has been more crucial, or 
more dramatic, than that of 1860. No matter how many scholars proclaim 
our Civil War was an “irrepressible conflict,” based on differences in climate, 
soil, industries, and labor, it was the momentous victory of Lincoln which, 
in the popular mind of his time and ours, directly precipitated armed strife. 

So despite the assurances of Craven, Beard, Cole, and Randall that the 
1860 election was a single phase of a complex economic and psychological 
condition, interest in the political campaigning has never lagged. Edward 
Channing, Emerson D. Fite, Dwight L. Dumond, James G. Randall, William 
E. Baringer, and David M. Potter have helped re-create the campaign in 
which Lincoln defeated Breckinridge, Bell, and Douglas. Now Ollinger 
Crenshaw, feeling that the shades of political opinion in the slave states and 
the interaction of Southern ideas have not been sufficiently explored, has 
added a notable monograph to the series. 

Published as the third volume in series sixty-three of the excellent “Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science,” Mr. 
Crenshaw’s volume is a meticulous piece of scholarship, containing many 
details of the Southern scene never previously published. Besides five chapters 
covering the conventions, Congressional protection, Southern political strategy, 
Douglas’ appeals to the slave states, and the role of emotionalism, there are 
separate treatments of each of the fifteen slave states. Twenty-two manuscript 
collections and 125 newspapers, including all the Southern ones which could 
be located, have been culled by the author, an impressive bibliographical 
background by any standard. We cannot help regretting, therefore, that the 
chapter in which Mr. Crenshaw draws together his final conclusions is only 
eight pages long, containing quite cautious suggestions. Here, as always, we 
admire a scholar’s saying, ‘Easy generalizations and oversimplifications must 
be viewed with skepticism.” But we wish that a writer with so vast a store 
of knowledge of and sympathy for the South would take us deeper into the 
recesses of his mind and his heart. 

Chapter V, called “The Uses of Emotionalism,” is perhaps the most 
valuable of the book, and will interest the social as well as the political 
historian. No previous treatment has shown so conclusively the validity 
of Avery O. Craven’s suggestion that in 1860 “fear and hate had taken 
charge.” Others have demonstrated that there was no “Solid South” eco- 
nomically or politically, and now we see that there was none emotionally. 
Mr. Crenshaw also shows that there existed mutual distrust and suspicion 
between the deep South and the upper-border slave regions, ‘“‘a condition 
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underscored by the fact that the borderlands generally voted against the 
candidate of the lower South.” No one, he’ comments, can examine the mass 
of partisan misrepresentation of 1860 without reflecting on its vicious effects 
upon the welfare of the nation. 

No one, certainly not Mr. Crenshaw, would claim that this volume un- 
covers a new thesis, explodes former contentions, or appeals to a popular 
audience—it was not written with these ends in view. This is a solid, careful 
historical monograph, adding its weight to man’s unceasing effort to under- 
stand better the world he lives in by analyzing the world of those who have 
lived before. 

Yale University. MarsHALL W. FIsHWICK. 


AMERICAN ForeEIGN Po.ticy IN THE MAKING, 1932-1940. By Charles A. 

Beard. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. Pp. 336. $4.00. 

If anyone is still under the delusion that Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
favored international cooperation from the time that he campaigned for the 
presidency in 1932 until his death in 1945, that person will have his dream 
world rudely shattered by reading this book. Without resorting to even one 
savage sentence, Professor Beard has placed in a very uncomfortable position 
many of the national leaders of the period 1932-1940. 

The author was perhaps wondering, as most of us do, what bearing official 
and campaign pronouncements have on the actual conduct of foreign affairs. 
He may have speculated, too, as to the degree of popular control that is 
possible in the field of foreign affairs. In an effort to answer such questions, 
and as a help for others, he conducted a detailed research project in order to 
determine precisely what Roosevelt presented as his (Roosevelt’s) foreign 
policy from February, 1932, until December, 1940. Dr. Beard also presented 
the utterances made by Wendell Willkie in the campaign of 1940, in con- 
nection with foreign affairs. Many other important Democrats and Repub- 
licans are quoted, as are many newspapers and magazines. 

Now that we are associated with the United Nations Organization, it 
seems advisable for us to analyze carefully the background of our present 
foreign policy, if it may be said that we have such a policy. Certainly the 
background from 1932 to 1941 is as confusing as anyone could possibly 
desire. It seems consistent, as we say, only in its inconsistency. We may 
wonder as to how sound a structure may be built on the shifting sands of 
yesteryear. There seems to be no inclination to make a fresh start. Rather 
we hear only of continuing the policies of the 1930’s. If you think they were 
satisfactory, consider the facts mentioned below, presented here sketchily 
but nailed down by generous quotations from the individuals concerned in 
this exceptionally unemotional and factual book. 
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Although many Democrats were practically deifying Woodrow Wilson 
by the year 1944 and maintaining that a few evil Republican senators had, 
by defeating the Versailles Treaty in 1920, been practically responsible for 
bringing on World War II, actually the Democratic platform of 1924 
repudiated the League (p. 52) ; although Roosevelt had supported the League 
in 1920 he did not do so in 1928 (p. 57), and on February 2, 1932, he 
openly rejected the League, apparently in an effort to get the help of William 
Randolph Hearst, which, incidentally, he did secure (p. 76) ; Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler and Roosevelt were united in their opposition to the League in 
1932 (p. 83); when Joseph P. Tumulty dared to criticize Roosevelt for 
abandoning Wilson and the League in 1932, Roosevelt ridiculed Tumulty 
(p. 89); Roosevelt said nothing about the League in his 1932 campaign 
(p. 101); he was so opposed to international cooperation that his attitude 
wrecked the London Economic Conference of 1933 (p. 132); in 1933 
Roosevelt made no particular effort to induce the nation to join the World 
Court (p. 145); on December 28, 1933, he made it clear that he did not 
think that we should join the League (p. 153); he gave no discernible 
support to the League in 1934-1935-1936, although he was so powerful at 
that time that both Houses of Congress would very probably have acted 
favorably had he requested that we join it (p. 157); the speech at Chicago 
on October 5, 1937, seemed to be an “internationalist” speech but Roosevelt 
made it clear that he had no intention of implementing his remarks (p. 184) ; 
throughout 1938 Roosevelt displayed no evident interest in international 
cooperation (p. 185); his speech to Congress on January 4, 1939, showed 
no desire to participate in conferences with other nations (p. 223); on 
February 3, 1939, he stressed the fact that his policies were the same old 
ones of no alliances and no entanglements (p. 224); in 1939 Roosevelt 
stressed his interest in neutrality in asking for a revision of the law in that 
field (p. 233); Senator W. R. Austin maintained that he was against our 
participation in war (p. 250) ; Senator Robert M. La Follette argued that the 
repeal of the arms embargo would lead us into war (p. 257) ; on January 3, 
1940, Roosevelt was still against our being involved in war (p. 266) ; Willkie 
said the same thing on June 15, 1940 (p. 275), and repeated it in September 
and again in October (p. 299, 308); Roosevelt assured the nation against 
the possibility of our becoming involved in war, on October 30, on November 
2, and again on December 29, of 1940 (pp. 316, 317, 322). 

In view of what happened later, these statements are certainly interesting. 
This reviewer wishes to be as objective in the review presented here as 
Mr. Beard is in the book. The reviewer accordingly simply wishes to leave 
with you this question: Do you actually believe that we entered World War 
II only because of the actions of some Japanese? 

Loyola University, Chicago. PAUL KINIERY. 
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SERVIANORUM IN VERGILII CARMINA COMMENTARIORUM. Editionis Har- 
vardianae Volumen II quod in Aeneidos Libros I et II Explanationes 
Continet. Edwardus Kennard Rand, Iohannes Iosephus Savage, Hovardus 
Taylor Smith, Georgius Byron Waldrop, Iohannes Petersen Elder, 
Bernardus Mann Peebles, Arthurus Fredericus Stocker confecerunt. 
Published by the American Philological Association, 1946. Pp. xxi, 509. 
$5.00. 

The scholar who inspired and planned the volume under discussion, the 
great American humanist, Edward Kennard Rand, is no longer in our midst. 
It behooves one, who like myself, had the privilege to know him and to 
profit from his encouragement and advice, to begin this review by paying a 
humble tribute to his memory. For all his intellectual greatness Edward K. 
Rand was a humble man, an anima naturaliter Christiana. He will always 
be remembered by the many students whom he guided; by his associates who 
will continue the work he had planned and which he did not live to see 
completed ; and last, but not least, by his many friends and admirers. Edward 
K. Rand amoena piorum colit concilia. 

In his Tristia 4.10.121-122, Ovid, who outlived Vergil by many years, 
writing from his place of exile at Tomi, states that the Muse has given him 
the rare boon of enjoying, while yet alive, a sublime nomen, a’name which 
renown usually bestows only after death. 

This statement of Ovid applies more forcefully and truthfully to Vergil, 
whose works exerted an immense influence upon Roman literature. Suetonius 
(On Grammarians 16) informs us that Quintus Caecilius Epirota is said to 
have been the first during the Augustan Age to start the practice of reading 
and lecturing on Vergil in his school. The next step was the introduction of 
the text of Vergil’s works into elementary and advanced Roman schools, to 
be used, for centuries to come, as a required schoolbook. The influence a 
popular textbook is capable of exerting upon the minds of readers need not he 
discussed here. Suffice it to quote St. Augustine (De Civitate Dei 1.3), who 
wrote four centuries after Vergil and who states that Vergil was a great poet 
omniumque praeclarissimus atque optimus, read by parvuli, a poet who teneris 
ebibitus animis, non facile oblivione possit aboleri. And let us keep in mind 
that Vergil is still read in our schools. 

It is not to be wondered at that Vergil, who enjoyed such renown and 
popularity throughout the Roman world, was destined to become immediately 
a subject of extensive commentaries and various learned treatises. But the 
commentaries of the first three centuries A.D. are either lost or their scanty 
remnants are found preserved for us in the works of other writers. This 
holds true, to quote a few examples, of the commentaries written by Ovid’s 
friend, C. Iulius Hyginus, a renowned scholar and the first librarian of the 
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Palatine Library; those written by L. Annaeus Cornutus (the teacher of 
the poet Persius) and the distinguished Syrian, M. Valerius Probus (both 
living during the reign of Nero) and that of the fine scholar, Aemilius 
Asper (second century?), whose commentary is mentioned by St. Jerome. 
The fourth century A.D. is not without losses either: the Fates that hac 
proved so unkind to the contributions of the above-mentioned commentators, 
were equally unkind to the commentary written by the teacher of St. Jerome 
Aelius Donatus. On the other hand two commentaries written in the late 
fourth century have come down to us, that of Tiberius Donatus and of 
Servius. Of these that of Servius is of greater importance, because Tiberius, 
who wrote it for the guidance of his son, was more interested in preparing 
a paraphrase of the Aeneid in prose, with emphasis on the rhetorical element 
of the poem, than in actual comments on antiquities or grammar. For these 
reasons Tiberius’ Interpretationes Vergilianae were superseded by the more 
scholarly commentary of Servius, which enjoyed great popularity in the 
Middle Ages and whose value is recognized today. 

For his period Servius was a man of great learning, a good though not 
always original or critical researcher, who incorporated in his work a great 
deal of material which he derived from earlier commentators. ‘That his 
contemporaries respected his learning is clear from a work dealing chiefly 
with criticism of Vergil, Macrobius’ Saturnalia, in which Servius and 
Symmachus, together with other pagans, play the part of interlocutors, who 
as a rule address Servius in such flattering terms as doctor and doctissimus. 
The opinion of modern scholars, however, is far from being unanimous, 
Servius’ learning being praised by some and his ineptitude sharply criticized 
by others. As a whole, though Servius’ commentary bears every characteristic 
of a compilation, its value must not be underestimated. Intimately familiar 
as he was with ancient sources (which, it is true, he does not always men- 
tion), Servius bequeathed to posterity a great deal of information on matters 
pertaining to Roman antiquities, religion, history and philosophy. 

Servius’ commentary has come down to us in two recensions. The first 
is the shorter, more homogeneous one, the vulgate, as it is called (S). The 
second is the enlarged version, which is more sequential and contains a great 
deal of information supplementary to that found in the shorter recension. 
It was discovered by Peter Daniel, bailiff of Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire (who 
printed it in his edition of 1600) and is referred to as SD (Servius Danielis). 
The question, however, which of the two recensions is the older and which 
of the two is the genuine Servius caused a great deal of speculation among 
scholars. According to some SD is the real commentary of Servius from 
which the vulgate version was epitomized. Others see the real Servius in 
the vulgate version only and believe the supplementary information in SD 
to be of a much later date. In this controversy American scholars were not 
silent spectators. Barwick’s contention that the supplementary information 
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in SD is derived from some other, older commentary, which Servius, too, 
used as his source, led Rand (and after him Savage) to believe that this 
source was the commentary of Aelius Donatus. With his usual caution, 
however, Rand at the same time suggested that before his identification ot 
Aelius Donatus is fully accepted, Servius should be subjected to a searching 
scrutiny, now rendered easier by the Harvard edition to which he had contrib- 
uted so much. For it will undoubtedly go a long way to stimulate further re- 
search on the text of Servius, a study which is likely to contribute to the solu- 
tion of the Servian problem. Those of us who had to depend on the Thilo- 
Hagen edition (reprinted 1923-1927) and had to struggle to find the text of 
SD in the transpositions and distortions indulged in by the editors, will sigh 
with relief when using the Harvard edition which makes it possible for the 
first time to distinguish at a glance between SD and S and see what informa- 
tion both contain and wherein they differ. This has been accomplished 
by printing SD and S in parallel columns, separated by a bar, where they 
differ, SD occupying the right and S§ the left portion of each page. When- 
ever SD and §S are in agreement, the text occupies the full width of the page; 
however, when a comment is found in SD only, it occupies three quarters of 
the width of the page on the left; when on the right only, the comment belongs 
to §. It is needless to say that by introducing this division and by letting the 
texts speak for themselves the editors showed sound judgment: they proceeded 
sine ira et studio. 

It would be unfair, however, to apply the mere term “edition” to the 
present work, because it is more than that; it is a definitive edition, based on 
a close examination and collation of all known manuscripts and a study of 
printed editions. Nor were the testimonia neglected, which are printed under 
the text; these are followed by two apparatus critici, giving the variant 
readings of both SD and §. Another helpful feature of this edition is that 
each page contains a list of the sigla codicum. 

Of the planned edition of five volumes, the first issued is volume II, 
presenting the commentary on the first and second books of the Aeneid. It 
will be followed by volumes III-V, which will contain the commentary on 
the remaining books of the Aeneid. The last to be printed will be volume I, 
which will offer the commentary on the Eclogues and the Georgics and, above 
all, what every student of Vergil is eagerly waiting for, the Prolegomena, of 
which the editors have given us only a foretaste in the present volume. 

From the scholarly and mechanical point of view the present volume is a 
magnificent accomplishment and both editors and printers merit the highest 
meed of praise. Let me conclude by wishing Rand’s associates Godspeed 
in their arduous task of continuing and concluding their great task, which, I 
am sure, will live up in every respect to the highest standards espoused by the 
much lamented E. K. Rand. 

Hunter College, New York. Jacop HAMMER. 
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PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE. Volume I. By Harley Granville-Barker, 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. 543. $5.00. 
The first volume of the American edition of these prefaces, already known 

to students in the English edition, should introduce to a wider reading 

public one of the most illuminating Shakespearean commentators of our time. 

As a distinguished playwright and producer, Granville-Barker (who died in 

August, 1946) was keenly aware of the problems that Shakespeare faced, 

and here he examines five plays—Hamlet, King Lear, The Merchant of 

Venice, Antony and Cleopatra, and Cymbeline—in the light of the inter- 

pretation Shakespeare intended for them, as far as can be deduced from an 

accurate study of the stagecraft and dramatic conventions of the Elizabethan 
theatre. The preface on King Lear has been considerably changed, but the 
other prefaces remain as they originally appeared. 

The imagining of a play in action is no easy thing, but a study of the 
problems of stage presentation does shed a helpful light on the analysis of 
character and the beauty of verse. Granville-Barker makes clear that the 
Shakespearean drama does not depend on pageantry, but is attached solely 
to the actors and their acting—and to the beauty and vigor of their speech. 

For instance, Granville-Barker indicates the advantageous use made of the 
convention of the boy-actress. Shakespeare never made his boy-actors do 
anything unseemly or ridiculous. “His men and women encounter upon a 
plane where their relation is made rarer and intenser by poetry, or enfranchised 
in a humor which surpasses more primitive love-making.” His Cleopatra 
never employs sex appeal, but is given wit, coquetry, perception, subtlety, and 
imagination. ‘How does a Cleopatra differ from the common run of wantons 
but in such gifts as these? It would take a commonplace dramatist to insist 
upon the obvious, upon all that age does wither, while custom even sooner 
stales its infinite monotony!” (p. 437). ' 

The only preface which will be seriously opposed is the lengthy one on 
Hamlet. This, of course, is to be expected, for Hamlet will probably never 
be viewed in a way acceptable to everyone. But in giving us a Hamlet whose 
“faculties are dislocated and at war,” Granville-Barker must necessarily face 
a concerted attack from the Stoll school of critics. His Hamlet, nevertheless, 
is a familiar one, and differs very little from that of Bradley or Adams. 

At times, when writing on the verse and its speaking, Granville-Barker is 
oversubtle. His style, normally clear-cut and brilliant, occasionally is awkward 
and involved. A large freedom in his use of the semicolon will also no doubt 
distress teachers of English composition. 

For the modern dramatic presentation of Shakespeare, these prefaces are 
most valuable. They clarify such problems as the convention of place, the 
speaking of the verse, costume, music, the soliloquy, and the integrity of the 
text. They also answer many questions on the action and construction of the 
plays and on the proper interpretation of character. 
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To this reviewer, the prefaces on Lear and Antony and Cleopatra are the 
most original and the most interesting. This beautifully edited volume is a 
notable contribution to Shakespearean criticism. 

University of Notre Dame. Pau E. McLane. 







As Tuey Likep It. An Essay on Shakespeare and Morality. By Alfred 
Harbage. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xiii, 238. $2.75. 
It is refreshing to discover so much common sense in one literary investiga- 

tion as is available in Dr. Alfred Harbage’s essay on the morality of 

Shakespeare’s plays. Dr. Harbage is almost unorthodox in that he is a critic 

who, instead of pointing out what the average reader is never likely to see, 

actually indicates and systematizes what everyone has perceived, though in a 

somewhat cloudy way, all the time. 

The chief argument of the book, arrived at inductively, is to the effect 
that Shakespeare accepts the permanent moral values and is very conscious 
of the necessity in his plays both for “moral stimulus” and for “moral 
response.” Shakespeare may be said to affirm as well as confirm the moral 
standards. “In the plays as a whole, the morally sound people compose a 
comforting majority, and, at least from a statistical angle, the view of 
human character is optimistic” (p. 164). 

Harbage represents Shakespeare as the “exciting, the comforting popular 
artist’’ (p. 201). Shakespeare shares the common human dream of “one 
feast, one house, one mutual happiness.” The dream is moral; it preserves 
and expresses the basic moral values. “There is no rejection of life in 
Shakespeare’s plays.” Apparently Shakespeare did not share the late 
Augustinian-Lutheran view about essential corruption: 
























We knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, nor dream’d 
That any did (Winter's Tale I, 2, 69-71). 





When Shakespeare draws on his sources, his tendency is to give his characters 
more redeeming features than they previously possessed. He presents children 
with “characters uniformly untainted.” He does not measure happiness in 
terms of the possession of money, or of things. ““There is no mention of riches, 
power, and getting on in the world” (p. 189)—as objectives. 

Shakespeare, on the other hand, does not present a world founded on 
“poetic justice.” There is no definite moral schematism in Shakespeare. He 
gives good qualities to bad characters and bad qualities to the good. These 
characters are punished and rewarded, or forgiven, or forgotten, without 
any explicit mechanism of justice. But in spite of this, rather than manifesting 
indifference, impartiality, irony, in regard to morality, Shakespeare is “deft” 
and “artistic’—and abides by our underlying moral sense: “They [the plays] 
do not belittle or mock life or our moral values; instead they are immensely 
cognizant of both” (p. 113). 
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The thesis of the book is, on the whole, consistent and convincing, though 
there may be sharp disagreement on the evaluation of the examples cited. 
Distinctions, put in a new light, but tenable, are made between the handling 
of justice in the history plays and in the others; apparently in these cases 
the success or failure of the total theme has to be considered, rather than the 
fate of the individual characters. 

One criticism of Dr. Harbage’s approach may be that he dismisses somewhat 
too arbitrarily the value of the historical study of contemporary theological 
and philosophical ideas in relation to the interpretation of Shakespeare. ‘Iwo 
books that profit from this kind of perspective are not cited by Dr. Harbage 
—Dr.Theodore Spencer’s Shakespeare and the Nature of Man and Dr. 
Walter Clyde Curry’s Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns. 

Fordham University. WILLIAM J. GRACE. 


HAMLET WitHouT Tears. By I. J. Semper. Dubuque, lowa: The Loras 

College Press, 1946. Pp. 99. $1.50. 

Father I. J. Semper, author of the admirable Shakespeare Study Guide, 
here writes a book that has been long needed. His basic assumption is that the 
main issues of Hamlet are theological, its hero—though in the outward 
trappings of a Renaissance prince—essentially a medieval contemplative ‘who 


is more concerned with saving his soul than with saving his life.” 

In the chapter on “The Purgatorial Ghost,” Father Semper demonstrates 
how Shakespeare went directly to the Catholic doctrine of Purgatory for 
the main outlines of the ghost in Hamlet. Father Semper also shows (the 
injunction “Taint not thy mind” forbidding Hamlet to kill Claudius from 
motives of personal hatred) that Hamlet is to be an instrument of divine 
vengeance and not an avenger in the ordinary sense acting in hot blood 
or resorting to deceit and treachery. The Ghost has been sent by a higher 
power to sanction the punishment of a villain who could not otherwise be 
detected and brought to justice. 

In his second chapter, Father Semper reviews the various theories which 
argue that the ghost scenes in Hamlet mirror a theological controversy of 
the sixteenth century. From his analysis it is clear that such was not intended, 
and that Catholic theology was probably the source of Hamlet’s doubts about 
the ghost. 

In the chapter on the “Prayer Scene,” Father Semper strays to more 
slippery ground. To explain Hamlet’s expressed desire to kill the king’s soul, 
he gives us a Hamlet temporarily mad. The test of sanity is that Hamlet 
be able to reword, when the occasion demands, “the matter of a particular 
scene.” As Hamlet never mentions these horrible sentiments again, he perforce 
was deranged during the scene in question. And if the phrase “And how 
his audit stands” be interpreted as “How long must he remain in Purgatory,” 
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the contradiction (p. 55) that Father Semper uses to bolster his argument 
would not be present. Father Semper also seems to be following Dover 
Wilson in interpreting “nunnery” as a “house of ill-fame” (p. 53), whereas 
earlier he understands “nunnery” in the customary sense (p. 39). He also 
interprets Hamlet’s first words after the disappearance of the ghost (I. v. 
92-93) in a highly personal fashion (p. 22). But when a critic today has 
something new to contribute to the interpretation of Hamlet, he must be 
forgiven if he pulls a long bow and allows a few additional shafts to fly 
questionably wide of the mark. 

In explaining the theological content and supernatural elements of Hamlet, 
this well-written book is a valuable addition to scholarship. Hamlet’s orthodox 
Catholic philosophy—at one with that of St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Middle Ages—is cogently explained. In fact, this systematic presentation 
of the medieval element is the most important contribution of Hamlet Without 
Tears. A new Hamlet thereby appears, one whom we can accept without 
too much difficulty. 

University of Notre Dame. Pau E. McLane. 


A CENTURY OF THE CATHOLIC Essay. Edited by Raphael H. Gross, C.PP.S. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1946. Pp. 353. $3.50. 

This anthology is divided into two sections of about equal length. The 
first part presents lighter material; the second part emphasizes weightier 
and more closely knit thought. The anthologist acknowledges indebtedness to 
Calvert Alexander’s The Catholic Literary Revival for his standards. The 
selections should, therefore, be viewed in this light. 

It may be said at once that this anthology is considerably above the average 
in content and appeal and in view of the contemporary taste of the Americar. 
Catholic market it should have a wide reception. 

Nevertheless, this type of work should not appropriate to itself the label, 
“Catholic.” Secondly, it perpetuates a bad tradition that tends to entrench 
a monopolized sterility harmful to true Catholic action. To use the label, 
“Catholic,” without a strict delimitation of its meaning, is a very misleading 
practice. Such usage perpetuates one of the major errors of the Romantic 
tradition, that of looking upon art not as a heightened imitation of life but 
as an inspiration from ‘a suprarational source (the Kantian primary under- 
standing as contrasted with secondary and toiling reason)—an error that 
culminates in giving a religious status to art. In the Romantics art is not 
responsible to religion; it is religion. This reviewer is forced to deny Father 
Gross’s use of the term “the Catholic essay, as a distinct literary genre” (p. 8). 

Now a critic is automatically placed in an awkward and artificial position, 
for if he criticizes the “Catholic Essay” he appears to be criticizing not the 
Essay but Catholicism. Actually the essays in this collection are only Catholic 
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in the sense that most of them have been written by communicating members 
of the Catholic Church and that they approach with varying degrees of 
perfection and imperfection the thought of the Church insofar as the Church 
has expressed herself either through universal councils or through ex cathedra 
papal pronouncements upon subject matter similar to that of the essays. 
Actually, there are many personal aberrations in this material that might 
be the views of anyone just as much as of a Catholic. These views can only 
be accepted as the tentative theses of moderately informed individuals capable 
of a large margin of error. 

There are excellent essays in this collection—for example, Eric Gill’s 
“Art and Prudence” and Christopher Dawson’s “Christian Freedom.” But 
the anthology runs into that kind of limitation which is characteristic of the 
species. The anthology, to put the matter bluntly, is a peculiarly capitalist 
approach to literature. The brains of a varied group of individuals are picked 
on a “prestige” basis; a middleman produces a book through administrating 
these brains; and the publisher makes a profit. One wonders whether Eric 
Gill would have approved of anthologies. The worst feature of anthologies, 
however, is the kind of censorship that is involved, that type represented 
on the radio by the principle of adhering to the “non-controversial.” The 
limitation of the anthology is the result of compromise and timidity, of the 
investor anxious to have the widest audience by giving the least offense. 
It is therefore understandable why this collection gives a mild mid-Victorian 
air to Catholicism, and in an age of threatening imminent catastrophe in 
which the Holy Father has very seriously spoken of Antichrist, those who 
have the stomach for such things may listen to Agnes Repplier discuss cats, 
and Louise Imogen Guiney, dogs. In six essays dealing with “The Church 
and the Modern World” the word “capitalism” is not once mentioned. 
Chesterton is represented by an essay such as “On Lying in Bed” when he 
could just as well have been represented by a really powerful essay such as 
appeared in The American Review for January, 1934, entitled “Sex and 
Property.” And surely this whole section would have gained in meaning by 
some reference to Monsignor Olgiati (see THouGHT, September, 1943, 
pp. 478-504). 

Fordham University. WILLIAM J. GRACE. 


THE PLace oF SPLENDOR. By Jessica Powers. New York: Cosmopolitan 

Science and Art Service Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 98. $2.00. 

A true test of religious poetry is its power to dispel the secular mark and 
lift the reader or listener into a holier and clearer air. By such a test this 
book must be rated as of prime importance, and its publication an event to be 
underlined in the current record of Catholic literature. Even at random 
discovery, almost any single poem by Jessica Powers is a spiritual awakening. 
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Here, in full sweep, the effect of her poems is breath-taking. Nor is this 
effect one that passes after first reading. Rather it deepens in the after- 
reflection. 

This is Jessica Powers’ second volume. It brings to richer repletion and 
fuller assurance the remarkable promise put forth in 1939 when her first 
book, The Lantern Burns, was brought out by The Monastine Press. That 
work was an expression of spiritual pioneering and was written before she 
became a religious. The Place of Splendor, with its seventy-two new poems, 
is almost entirely the product of intenser contemplation since 1943 when, as 
Sister Miriam of the Holy Spirit, she took final vows as a Carmelite in 
Milwaukee. 

One finds still all-embracing here the wide upwelling charity, the strict 
spiritual evaluating of loneliness and self-surrender, the compassionate panting 
for interior perfection which marked her earlier poems. In this second phase 
the personal agitation is less importunate. The sighing has become less plain- 
tive, the soaring more serene, as if the timorous spirit had finally found its 
bearings and dared to risk a bolder flight. 

It is difficult to put down in words precisely wherein the singular power 
of this poet lies. She has a finesse of phrasing and a rhythmic mastery all 
her own. There is majesty in many of her passages that reaches beyond the 
realm of lyricism and rises almost to the level of liturgy. The cadences on 
the whole are Celtic rather than Hebraic, yet not infrequently they are 
caught up with an impulsion and a pleading like that of psalms. Again one 
catches the gravity and elevation of collects and graduals, or a sudden lift 
like that of angelic voices, so richly are the meditations inwoven with the 
living words of the missal and the eloquence of the Divine Office. Oc- 
casionally there are strains of bell-like beauty and sonority; more often the 
suggestion of a spirit hushed and waiting for some secret call or whisper. 
But whatever the measure, the music is seldom discordant and never dis- 
tracting. The spiritual concept comes first, and in the hands of this harpist 
the accompaniment does not overburden the word but rather strikes it more 
deeply into the memory. 

In spirit and imagery, Jessica Powers is one with the mystics—with St. 
Teresa of Avila, St. John of the Cross and St. Peter of Alcantara. Such is 
her gift that she adds to their depth by her simplicity. Upon the obscurity of 
the soul’s dark night she sheds the indwelling light of lyric clarity. She talks 
of light and flame, of wings and waters and wild honey as she bids us all to 
savor that silence and self-renunciation through which the soul must pass 
before it can be “hidden with Christ in God.” For her there is no escape 
from the Holy Spirit. It encompasses her like a cloud: 


O wrap me Cloud, light Cloud of Carmel 
Within whose solitudes my vows were sown 
To lift their secrecies to God alone. 
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Reading the whole of this lovely poem, and turning again and again to 
such others as ““The Rag Man,” “The Soul Is a Terrible Thing” and “Let- 
ter of Departure,” one is confirmed in the conviction that Jessica Powers 
has few, if any, peers in contemporary lyric poetry. Except along the heights 
of Louise Imogen Guiney’s austerest listenings or of Jean Ingelow’s “Songs 
of the Night Watches,” one seldom encounters such a pitch of adoration 
as is to be found in the concluding lines of this author’s sublime “Letter of 
Departure,” wherein, speaking of utter and unlimited surrender to God, 
she cries out that 

Love the divine, Love the antiphonal 
Speaks only to love, 
For only love can learn that liturgy, 


Since only love the erudite can master 
The molten Latin of eternity. 


This is proof enough that among Christian literary women Jessica Powers 
belongs in a bright company select enough to include Christina Rossetti, Jean 
Ingelow, Alice Meynell, Louise Imogen Guiney, Katherine Tynan, Blanche 
Mary Kelly, Eileen Duggan, Grace Fallow Norton, Sister Madeleva, Sister 
Maris Stella, and Sister Mary of the Visitation. Recognition has come to her 
tardily, but this is the way she would have it, since she is not one to look 
for praise. With a few shining exceptions, notably at Fordham University, 
the Catholic University in Washington and Mundelein College in Chicago, 
Catholic scholarship has been slow to discover her. 

It is therefore all the more to the credit of Dr. Ludwig Schopp of the 
Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service Company that, in presenting this 
attractive volume, he evinces an alert awareness of what is going on in 
Catholic letters. 

New York, N. Y. CuirForD J. LAUBE. 


Moscow—1979. By Christiane and Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn. New York: 

Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. 328. $3.00. 

The “revised edition” of this satiric fantasy, Moscow—1979, is pretty 
much “caviar to the general.” ‘The authors have attempted to forecast the 
devolution of the course of empire some thirty years hence, and their imagin- 
ative deductions divide the world into two camps, dominated by contrary 
political philosophies. In their prognosis, Eurasia Russia is completely domin- 
ated by totalitarian, materialistic communism, an atheistic, demonic, slave 
state; a Western Hemisphere-Pacific coalition representing (rather im- 
probably, perhaps) a Catholic political philosophy, with a Chinese Pope in a 
San Francisco Vatican. The vision, focusing on Moscow (with the American- 
Pacific only a faint blur in the penumbra), is nightmarish; more grotesque 
than the authors probably intended. ‘The story has the insane logic of a 
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nightmare; but it is not as successful a mélange of the real and surreal as 
would be continually convincing. Every so often the postulates and probabili- 
ties explode into the merely lurid or absurd. One gets the impression that 
the basic idea was a bit too big for even two heads and two collaborating 
pens to manage. Or that the revision was not ruthlessly enough revised. 

The involved plot supposes that after a not too impossible World War III, 
the western margins of Europe are left a wilderness of wreckage and burst 
dikes, while the heartland from, roughly, the Ile de France to Vladivostok 
and from Spitzbergen and Murmansk to Brindisi, Teheran, and Bombay, is 
ruled by Moscow with a completely objective, ruthlessly materialistic pagan- 
ism, and through a puerile but all-pervading propaganda that contradicts 
itself unpredictably at least once a lustrum. 

The central character had been a renegade Catholic, who, as a youth, 
fled from Maryland with four other adolescents to seek in the promised land 
of Russia freedom from Catholic authoritarianism at home. By the time we 
meet him he has not only returned clandestinely to the Faith in which he 
was baptized, but is actually the clandestine archbishop of the few remnants 
of the Church-secret in the Communist Empire, of which he is apparently, 
a trusted and powerful officer. His attempt to protect and convert his son, 
by a marriage prior to his ordination (his wife died in childbirth), is re- 
warded by betrayal, ignominy, death. 

The plot line is somewhat fuzzy. But there is enough of probability in 
the projected horrors logically practiced by a modern pagan political philos- 
ophy—one has only to recall the insane logic which rationalized mass exter- 
mination in the Nazi camps—to keep more than a modicum of fascinated 
interest in the pages. Some of the writing is distinguished, some of it not so 
distinguished. This reviewer happens to like his realism realistic and his 
fantasy fantastically probable, and is wary of attempts to wed the two. 

Fordham University. R. F. Grapy. 


‘Four QuarTETs’ REHEARSED. A Commentary on T. S. Eliot’s Cycle of 
Poems. By Raymond Preston. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. 
viii, 64. $1.00. 

Mr. Preston’s aim in this exegesis, developed with some assistance from 
Eliot himself, is “to deal with obstacles in the way of understanding which 
readers of Four Quartets may encounter.” He further defines it as a first 
rehearsal, “at best, an experiment in interpretation.” The author feels with 
Eliot that the reader is a cooperator and, in a sense, a collaborator with the 
author in the effort to reach the purest contemplation of what is offered in 


poetry for contemplation. To cooperate and to collaborate in this effort 


requires a reading which, in addition to elucidating the text, integrates the 
thought of a particular line with the mood of the poem as a whole and also 
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with the larger pattern of Eliot’s thought. “Eliot has squeezed out of experi- 
ence and meditation, a concentrate which appears in one light as philosophical 
and theological thought; but it is thought which is inseparable from keen- 
ness of perception and feeling, thought which hardly for one instant leaves 
perception and feeling behind.” 

Admittedly the poetic significance of Four Quartets and its philosophical 
and theological wisdom are not exhausted in this comparatively brief essay. 
But there is here a great deal of real value to readers of Eliot. Mr. Preston 
is able to show that the cycle is unified by its theme—the contemplation of 
the meaning of life, the effort to apprehend being or complete reality. The 
individual poems are separate movements, diversities within this unity, repeat- 
ing the main theme in different moods and keys. Thus “Burnt Norton”’ is a 
meditation on the Divine Purpose, “East Coker” a meditation on the signi- 
ficance of human experience culminating in the realization of humility. ‘“The 
Dry Salvages” speculates on the significance of the whole history of human 
experience, life and death, time and eternity. “Little Gidding” is on the 
whole a joyful recollection of the faith won “by facing despair and conquer- 
ing it.” By pointing out this pattern, Mr. Preston has removed one important 
barrier for the average reader. He is almost equally successful in clarifying 
the meaning of individual lines and passages by integrating them with Eliot’s 
thought as a whole. He does this by constant reference to the same symbols 
(such as the rose, fire, the yew tree) throughout the cycle and in Ash- 
Wednesday, Family Reunion, Murder in the Cathedral and The Rock. 

On the other hand he is merely suggestive when he relates Eliot’s thought 
to extrinsic sources. There is some excuse for this when one considers the 
following literary, philosophical and theological references which Mr. Preston 
has discovered to be woven into the text of Four Quartets by quotation, 
allusion and echoing: Roman de la Rose, Dante (11 times), Sir Thomas 
Elyot, Donne, Milton, Herbert, Grimm, Mallarmé (2 times) ; Heraclitus, 
St. Thomas Aquinas (3 times); Ecclesiastes (4 times), Revelation, Lady 
Julian of Norwich, The Cloud of Unknowing, St. John of the Cross (9 
times) and the Bhagavad-Gita. Critics in the future will certainly find and 
exploit additional appropriations by Eliot of the thought of the past and 
develop a correspondingly richer exegesis. Mr. Preston calls on two con- 
temporary critics for assistance, Miss Helen Gardner and the American, 
F. A. O. Matthiessen, an indication both of the original nature of his essay 
and the failure of contemporary writers to give the attention to Four Quartets 
so generously applied to The Wasteland. 

‘Four Quartets’ Rehearsed is an excellent beginning in what will un- 
doubtedly be an extensive critical literature. There seems to be little doubt 
that in “East Coker” and “Little Gidding,” particularly in the lyrical 
passages, Eliot has reached the pitch of his achievement. 

Fordham University. Francis X. CONNOLLY. 
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Tue AMERICAN ScENE. By Henry James. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1946. Pp. xxx, 501. $5.00. 

In the fall of 1904, Henry James returned to the land of his birth after 
an absence of twenty-five years. Several years later he published his peculiarly 
personal record of part of his travels in the United States. His large in- 
tellectual appetite, to paraphrase slightly the words of his preface to What 
Masie Knew, projected itself on many things along the Atlantic seaboard, 
searching for the note of character which, “for bliss or bale,” would insist 
on emerging. Many such notes struck this highly sensitive ear, but the 
dominant emotion aroused in this most conscious artist was not caused by a 
presence but by an absence, a lack of aesthetic, in the wider meaning of the 
word, actuality in the face of tremendous potentialities, the long list of the 
arrears of the undone. He had had his “chance to see how the short-cut 
works,” to discover if there were “really any substitute for roundabout ex- 
perience, for troublesome history, for the long, immitigable process of time.” 
Apparently he found that there was no such substitute. 

In view of this discovery, it seems odd that a man of the caliber of James, 
a man so aware of the complexities of life, should quarrel, and even bitterly, 
with his fellow countrymen as they endeavored, by cuts, long and short, to 
fill out the “margin” of their vast land mass with the amenities of which 
they were capable. The density of Europe, once so attractive to James even 
though, at this date, it seems to have begun to pall a bit, was a matter of 
centuries of growth; the rawness of his native land was due, in great measure, 
to its relative newness as an inhabited part of the world. The race for gain, 
so distasteful to James and in general, was, to a considerable degree, motivated 
by the richness of the prizes. Indeed, it was on the rewards of just such a 
race, run sturdily some years before by his grandfather, that James lived. 
The country was new. You did not ask antiquity of it. Associations were 
scant in quantity and poor in quality. They had not had time to accumulate. 
The people whom he met in the circles he frequented were, frequently, ill 
at ease or vulgar. Apart from the fact that some still showed the strain 
and sweat of the contest and were still a bit greasy from their overenthusiastic 
participation in “the great barbecue,” it is well to remember that the country 
had been populated, for the most part, by, in European terms, lower middle 
class people. Granting the point and justice of many of the author’s criticisms, 
the impression arises that, fundamentally, he is bickering with time. It has 
been alleged against the United States that all things are done here in too 
much of a hurry. James, however, seems annoyed that the assumption of 
antiquity was not faster than the cycle of the years, that time, with its own 
inimitable patina, was not softening the contours of our various shrines, 
monuments, and institutions, official and unofficial, rapidly enough; surely 
an unreasonable complaint. Further, this newness, in its positive aspects, as 
exemplified by his more notable heroines and heroes, was one of our author’s 
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leading themes, one of his most interesting artistic resources. If his native 
land had not been new, how would Europe have been old? How could he 
have contrasted them? 

That Europe compared to the United States is old is obvious. But mere 
age, longevity in itself, is not a virtue. There are uses for old wine, but 
hardly any for old vinegar. If one is permitted to continue the metaphor, 
it was the ‘vinegarish,’ the useless, the corrupted aspect of Europe that seemed 
to interest James. This feeling is confirmed by the comments James has to 
make, in the work under consideration, on the lack, in the American picture, 
of the squire and the parson, the landed proprietor and the representative 
of a, presumably, established church. Disregarding the present or past merits 
or demerits of these two thus personalized institutions and considering the role 
they played for James, the reader comes to the conclusion that their main 
value, for ‘the restless analyst,” was scenic. They formed a mellow back- 
ground before which the comedy or tragedy of manners was to be played 
out, largely by people who were squires at most by courtesy, parsons not at 
all. Both, as a matter of fact, are concrete symbols of an older order. They 
were old and orderly; this seems to have been enough for James. As to their 
nature and their possible value in the last days of the reign of Queen Victoria, 
the author offers no comment. Indeed, he explicitly treats only their formal 
aspect and regrets their absence as cohesive factors in the loose American 
pattern. That he liked them is clear. That he liked them in a rather overripe 
condition, one in which they exhibited at best only an autumnal charm, 
seems only a little less clear. That, as he would say, he appreciated them, 
appropriated them, took intellectual possession of them, can be doubted. To 
quote the prefatory words of W. H. Auden to this volume, James remained 
“prim and a little amateurish” when he was confronted with an un-American 
scene. He was always somewhat like his own Newman, blankly staring at 
the walls of the convent to which Madame de Cintré had retired, com- 
prehending many things but not the heart of the matter, tracing to completion 
many strange designs but never fully deciphering the figure in the European 
carpet, not a purely aesthetic problem, nor one merely of manners. 

But to differ does not imply nonenjoyment. To continue questions like 
those above is, perhaps, to ask from James what he never intended to give, 
to complain because he had not written a different book. For it is a rich 
book, rich in suggestion, rich in style. Sir Frederick Pollock once remarked 
to Justice Holmes of James that “pampering an artistic conscience is among 
the most perilous of the higher temptations.” James, it is admitted, often 
yielded but it was his gift to have such a conscience, pre-eminently his gift, 
and to it we owe much. To open this book is to meet a master of his own 
craft, the novel, surprisingly a master in a field most alien to his own, the 
travelogue. 


New York, N.Y. VINCENT C. HopkKINs 
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THe LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES. Volume I. Edited by Walter 
Blair, Theodore Hornberger, and Randall Stewart. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Company, 1946. Pp. 1184. $4.00. 

The editors of this textbook have performed their task with intelligence 
and taste. Following the Preface, “On American Literature Today,” is a note 
on the drawings by Gregory Orloff, Helen Noel, Brinton Turkle, and 
others, which embellish and interpret the selections. The body of the book 
is composed of three chapters: Chapter I, 1588-1765, The English Colonies ; 
Chapter II, 1765-1829, The New Republic; Chapter III, 1829-1860, The 
American Renaissance. Each chapter is preceded by a comprehensive discussion 
of the intellectual background of the period and a thoughtfully systematized 
commentary upon the literature which grew out of it. Following each of 
these interchapters is a chronological table of literature and history. Each 
author represented in the book is discussed in succinctly written headnotes; 
and various works by these authors are preceded by brief explanations; there 
is a fair amount of annotation in the footnotes. An index of first lines and 
a general index with titles and authors in boldface type and topics in ordinary 
type facilitate the use of the book. 

The authors whose work is given are represented by their notable achieve- 
ments. At the same time the selections manage to be fresh and vigorous. 
Evidently the editors assume that an “outside reading” program will accom- 
pany the use of the text. Thus there are no excerpts from The Scarlet Letter, 
Moby Dick, or The Yemasse. Yet there are selections from The House of 
the Seven Gables, Mardi, and The Forayers. Wisely included are the some- 
what less frequently anthologized pieces such as Benito Cereno and selections 
from Morgan Neville, Robert Bailey Thomas, and Caroline Matilda Kirk- 
land. Commendable likewise is the inclusion of Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience, 
which bandwagon anthologists conveniently forgot during the war years. 

A brief review of this sort is hardly the time for extended comment upon 
the implications of an anthology of this sort. To one who is not a specialist 
in the field and whose memories of American literature are of the whiskered 
worthies pictured in a sepia series above the bookcase containing the “Complete 
Works” of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, and of Emerson, Cooper, 
Irving, and Hawthorne, the abundance of this book will be a revelation. 
Within less than a quarter of a century, our literature has been literally as 
well as figuratively discovered. Moreover, wise re-evaluation has lent a 
new and striking interest to old writers. The most striking new name will 
probably prove to be that of Edward Taylor whose exciting metaphysical 
poetry first came to light in the thirties. Re-evaluated authors such as Melville 
and Hawthorne take on a novel and impressive intensity. Others, particularly 
Poe, may seem dimmer today. 

This volume is surely among the better college texts in the field. 

University of Akron. CHARLES DurFrFy. 
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FRENCH Lyrics IN ENGLISH VersE. By William Frederick Giese. Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1946. Pp. xxviii, 394. $4.00. 
The author of these versions has stated his scope and his theory of poetical 
translation in a letter quoted in the foreword. 


I have translated virtually all that seemed to me worthwhile of French lyric 
poetry,—poetry being a field in which I feel very much at home—so much so that 
I take liberties with my text so startling that they would no doubt make every 
individual hair stand on the head of ............ , who solemnly maintains that the 
one and indispensable virtue of verse translation is absolute faithfulness to the 
original—which would deprive the translator of every vestige of that liberty which 
the original poet enjoyed by turning his thought at his bon plaisir ... as if one could 
be graceful in fetters! Unhappily nine readers out of ten hold to this traditional notion 
in spite of the fact that almost no literal verse translations are readable. 


Here Professor Giese takes sides in a controversy which dates back to 
the days of Augustus and presumably will never be decided. The question 
however does not rest on the simple dilemma which he suggests. Dryden 
stated the problem somewhat more accurately in his Preface to Ovid’s Epistles. 


All translation, I suppose, may be reduced to these three heads: first that of 
metaphrase, or turning an author word for word, and line by line, from one 
language into another . . . the second way is that of paraphrase, a translation with 
latitude, where the author is kept in view by the translator, so as never to be lost, 
but his words are not so strictly followed as his sense; and that too is admitted to 
be amplified but not altered. . . . The third way is that of imitation, where the 
translator, (if he has not lost that name) assumes the liberty not only to vary from 
the words and sense but to forsake them both as he sees occasion; and taking only 
some general hints from the original, to run division on the groundwork as he pleases. 


Professor Giese rejects the first extreme and in theory at least embraces 
the last. But this commits him to competition with very formidable rivals, 
for the type of translation which Dryden calls imitation is a sort of poetical 
contest in which the translator, selecting what cards he will from his op- 
ponent’s hand, proposes to equal or surpass him at his own game. In a few 
instances Professor Giese does make his trick. But these, naturally, are cases 
in which he is matched with very inferior performers. His versions of 
Deschamps’s Suis-je Belle and of Maynard’s La Belle Vielle have a delicacy 
which the subject calls for and which is lacking in the originals. In certain 
other cases, as Béranger’s Le Roi d’Yvetot and Beaumarchais’s Romance de 
Cherubin, he may claim equal honors. But in most of his other good transla- 
tions—and they are not a few—his success must be attributed to his having 
made skillful and brilliant use of Dryden’s second method, that of paraphrase. 
The overwhelming mass of his imitations are melancholy illustrations of the 
proverb, traduttore, traditore. 

The reason for this distortion is suggested in the lines of Karl Shapiro’s 


Essay on Rime: 
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There is a general idiom to all rime, 

A special idiom to one generation, 

And, thirdly, the idiom of the single pen. 
To take the last item first, it is obvious that a translator who is to reproduce 
the experience conveyed in a poem must be capable of assimilating that ex- 
perience as it stands. “A translator,” Edna St. Vincent Millay once said, 
“must feel, at least during the period he is at work upon it [poem], that 
he might have written it himself.” The difficulty here should not be under- 
estimated. “One drop of the blood of Wordsworth in the veins of 
Baudelaire,” Miss Millay believes, “would have meant death.” Compute 
then the odds to be faced by one aged American professor who undertakes 
to absorb the viewpoint. of some eighty Frenchmen spaced out in time 
from the Crusades to the Third Republic. 

If there is an idiom common to all rime, as Mr. Shapiro thinks, it has 
never been discovered by this reviewer, but that there is a special idiom 
employed by each generation of poets in the Western world is too plain for 
argument. This general idiom is the result of converging forces in the 
cultural cycle which impose a common Weltanschauung or at least a standard 
of taste on all the minds lucky or unlucky enough to be involved in the 
spiritual life of their contemporaries. This cultural communion along with 
the accident of genius probably accounts for the success of such brilliant 
performances as Chaucer’s translation of the opening section of the Roman 
de la Rose, or of Goldsmith’s very charming renditions of certain trifles in 
the Menagiana, or, to come nearer home, Sister Mary David’s entirely 
beautiful translation of Claudel’s Corona Benignitatis Anni Dei. These 
works reveal “the very age and body of the time, his form and pressure.” 
But in the book before us we have pieces which reflect the fashions of 
French literary culture as it evolved through seven centuries and they are 
presented almost exclusively in the style which flourished, or rather languished, 
in the last days of Queen Victoria. Matin to the practitioners of this styie 
is golden morn, ruisseau is silver stream, coupe is golden goblet and so on 
through a weary list of clichés which were once poetry. It is vain for the 
writer of the foreword to insist that this is the traditional idiom of the 
English lyric. Skelton, Donne, Swift, Prior, Burns, Frost and Eliot are as 
genuine if not as important components of our tradition as are the practitioners 
of “rising rythm” and ornate phrasing, and incidentally they are leagues 
nearer to the more conversational movement and sober diction of the French 
poets. But the real mischief is that Professor Giese does not represent the 
central tradition. This has always found artists to re-create it and turn it 
into something wonderful and new. He represents one form or branch which 
this tradition had thrown off in the last years of the nineteenth century and 
which most critics believe to have perished of decrepitude sometime near the 
outbreak of the first world war. 
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The asperity of all this comment will be softened if the reader will 
remember what was said above of the many pieces where Professor Giese’s 
practice is better than his theory and where he has been content with the 
poetry he found in his text. Perhaps the best of these is his version of André 
Chenier’s La Jeune Tarentine where he has transfused a very beautiful poem 
in an English of consummate purity without losing a drop and without 
adding a stain. There is another advantage to be gained from his work at 
the cost of a very little trouble. Let any reader who may harbor the suspicion 
that French poetry is not very poetic read Professor Giese with the Oxford 
Book of French Verse before him. As he mentally chips off the encrustation 
of decorative diction which confronts him in the translations he will see 
more clearly than ever the form of the French muse rise before him, almost 
as beautiful as the goddess emerging from the sea and almost as unadorned. 


Woodstock College, Md. JosepH A. SLATTERY. 


THOUGHT AND STYLE IN THE Works OF LEON BLoy. By Sister Mary 
Rosalie Brady of the Sisters of St. Francis of Syracuse, N. Y. Washington: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 1946. Pp. xiii, 242. 

Sister Mary Rosalie’s thesis is that Léon Bloy created his books in the 
tradition of nineteenth-century naturalism and that this technique offered 
a peculiarly apt vehicle for the expression of his personality and of his 
religious sentiments. Naturalism, in spite of its historic association with sordid 
pessimism, is not so ill suited to the religious novelist as it might at first 
appear. True enough, the dogmatic basis assumed in the theory of the pioneers 
of the movement—the ineluctability of heredity and environment—is in- 
consistent with the Catholic doctrine of grace and free will. But in practical 
life there are no consistent determinists. The vital and operative element in 
a novel even by such an extremist as Zola remains what it has been since 
the invention of literary narrative, the adjustment of the individual by what 
is ultimately an act of self-determination to the world that environs him. 
Now if a writer admits the influence of God and of evil spirits as factors 
in this environment, particularly if he emphasizes the latter, he can adopt 
wholeheartedly the procedures of naturalism without concern for the dogma 
which once lay at the foundation of its theory. 

This treatise proves with abundant evidence that such was the case with 
Bloy. He was an ill-balanced and savage personality, indocile to the discipline 
which asceticism usually extends to social conduct, poorly equipped both in 
education and intellect to appreciate those truths of theology and psychology 
which might have enabled him to effect adjustment, overcompensated with a 
towering pride and an all-pervading sexual impulse. Under these circumstances 
he found in the brutality and intransigence of Zola’s art a vehicle precisely 
calculated to meet his needs of self-expression. 
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Mr. Malcolm Cowley has recently quoted in The New York Times a 
description of naturalism by Frank Norris which will make this point clear. 

Terrible things must happen to the characters in a naturalistic tale. They must be 
twisted from the ordinary, wrenched from the quiet, uneventful round of everyday 
life and flung into the throes of a vast and terrible drama that works itself out in 
unleashed passions, in blood and in sudden death. The world of M. Zola is a world 
of big things: the enormous, the formidable, the terrible is what counts. Everything 
is extraordinary, imaginative, grotesque even, with a vague note of terror quivering 
throughout . . . naturalism is a form of romanticism, not an inner circle of realism. 

All this is of course quite obvious even to the casual reader of Bloy or of 
one of his successors, M. Georges Bernanos, for example. Sister Mary Rosalie 
accordingly concentrates on a subtler and more central point—the significance 
of Bloy’s vocabulary and rhetoric in relation to his concepts of life and 
of art and to the deep-lying traumata of his intense and untamed personality. 
The study was well worth doing and has been well done. The only blemishes 
which come to mind are a too indulgent acquiescence in some of Bloy’s 
fatuities—as his queer confusion of justice and mercy, or his rash verdict 
on the eighteenth century. Again the author, in spite of Tristram Shandy, 
declares that impressionism was unknown in the novel before 1860. Her 
general bibliography is fattened with a few titles which seem to have an 
extremely general pertinence to her problem, and finally she allows herself 
a few lapses into term-paper jargon, such as “uncompromising despite his 
erratic contradictiveness” or “passages of a ‘remembering in tranquillity’ 
composure.” 

But these are trifles indeed. The thesis taken in the large is authoritative 
and readable in a very high degree. It should set a permanent mark on future 
graduate studies of Bloy. And here a recommendation may be in order. 
In view of the wide and growing interest which the followers of Bloy are 
attracting just now, and the assumption one meets occasionally in the Catholic 
press that their violent and often grotesque novels represent the normal, 
perhaps the finest tradition of Catholic fiction, it would be a very admirable 
thing if Sister Rosalie would write a book for the general reader on Bloy 
and his influence. Here she could lay aside the brevity and detachment which 
the conventions of thesis writing imposed upon her and expound fully the 
sane Catholic ascetical theology which is so often and so unhappily travestied 
by Bloy and his admirers. No doubt this is to assign a very disagreeable chore 
to one obviously repelled, in her own admirable phrase, by Bloy’s “highly 
developed affinity for grovelling in vulgarity,” but it might hush some of the 
uncritical chatter among our critics and prevent a good deal of bewilderment 
among simple Catholic readers. The task will surely have to wait long for 
a better equipped pen than that of Sister Mary Rosalie, who is endowed 
so richly with the learning and charity of the glorious Franciscan tradition. 

Woodstock College, Md. JosEPpH A. SLATTERY. 
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THE Nun 1n GERMAN LiTERATURE. An Abstract of a Thesis. By Sister 
Mary Gretchen Hessler, O.P. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press. 
Pp. 29. 

This topic demanded a search through about nine hundred volumes in order 
to discover the shifting (and mostly unfavorable) evaluation of the “nun” 
as depicted by the literary artists in Germany, both past and present. Sister 
Gretchen’s abstract summarizes the result of her examination for the different 
periods. 

The first abundant evidence appears in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries in the form of a stereotyped complaint of a fair young lady, placed 
in the convent by adamant parents who subject her to an existence devoid 
of love, though they are well aware that her one desire is to be the object 
of a gallant lover. She either remains a defeated creature, doomed to lifelong 
imprisonment or is transformed into a regenerated bride at the finale by a 
monk or nobleman who frees her. The old folk song never deals with the 
nun as a religious figure, for the authors are not concerned with the convent 


as a haven for the soul. 
Writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries rarely mention the nun; 


folk poems about her are not extinct, however. It is in the eighteenth century, 
owing to the influence of rationalistic philosophy, that the nun offers most 
material for study. A very famous example is J. M. Miller’s novel Siegwart; 
this and its many imitations show us the nun as a deplorable, brokenhearted 


lover. Most of the Romanticists reflect this attitude. 

Later writers, like C. F. Meyer, G. Keller, F. Dahn, K. Gutzkow, are 
generally unfriendly or cynical. Paul Heyse uses the nun merely to lend 
atmosphere. Present-day trends (except for Catholic writers like Gertrud 
von Le Fort and the physician, Hans Carossa) depict the nun as an abnormal 
character. As such she appears in the works. of Kolbenheyer, Georg Kaiser, 
Emil Strauss, Alfred Déblin, Bérries von Miinchhausen and others. However, 
Max Kretzer, Wilhelm von Scholz and Franz Werfel are more fair in their 
presentation of her. 

Sister Mary Gretchen has added a chapter on the nun in non-German 
literature. These observations should be welcome to the scholar as integrating 
the results from investigations in other universities. Sister Mary of the 
Incarnation Byrne (Catholic University Dissertation, 1932), in presenting 
the “Tradition of the Nun in the Literature of the Middle Ages,” con- 
centrated on English literature. 

It is my own conviction that much of this entire theme—the heroine in 
a lonely prison (convent) longing for her lover, for freedom to enjoy the 
spring, the birds, the flowers—owes its origin to fiction which is partly very 
old Oriental mythology and partly the well-known paraphernalia of “amour 
courtois” and ‘Minnesang.” 


Catholic University. P. G. Gtels. 
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RENAISSANCE IN THE NortH. By W. Gore Allen. New York: Sheed & 

Ward, 1946. Pp. viii, 143. $2.50. 

The relations and contacts between the British Isles and Scandinavia have 
been maintained in one form or another over a period of more than 1,000 
years. Beginning with the Vikings’ marauding trips and sojourns during 
the ninth to eleventh centuries and followed in the twelfth century 
by the great work of the English bishops, priests and church builders, who 
came to Scandinavia to organize Christianity begun there by St. Ansgar in 
826, we find the bonds of friendship have been maintained through com- 
mercial, royal and cultural bonds. And now we have W. Gore Allen, one 
England’s younger, brilliant writers, endeavoring to give his countrymen for 
the first time a Catholic interpretation of recent Scandinavian liberation. 
He deals with Sigrid Undset, Séren Kierkegaard, Selma Lagerléf, J. P. 
Jacobsen, Verner von Heidenstam, Knut Hamsun, Grieg and Sibelius. 

We sincerely hope that in a future printing Mr. Allen will find cause to 
include a chapter on the great Danish Catholic convert and renowned writer, 
Johannes Jorgensen. We keenly appreciate his deep admiration for Madame 
Undset’s complete understanding of how it was the Church which during 
medieval days permeated all life and alone kept the dark ages from becoming 


the black ages. 
New York, N.Y. Vicco F. E. RAMBUSCH. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING. By J. M. O'Neill. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1946. Pp. viii, 418. 

In this day when the market is literally deluged with books on voice 
training, speech making and public speaking, this book of Mr. O’Neill’s comes 
as a welcome addition to the field. Based primarily on the practical aspects 
of extemporaneous speaking, for the author believes, and with good reason, 
that this type of speech is the most important type of speaking in the modern 
world, he has logically and conclusively prepared his book to illustrate the 
values of this form. 

The book is arranged in a usual order as far as material is concerned but 
the great and unusual feature of this volume is the inclusion of contemporary 
speeches of prominent individuals to illustrate each point of theory. As a 
classroom textbook for a course in extemporaneous speaking, the book is far 
and above any other volume in the field because of its concise treatment of 
purpose, materials, plans, language, delivery, division and kinds of speeches 
but mainly because of the excellent speech examples chosen to illustrate and 
emphasize each factor in the construction of an extemporaneous speech. 
Aside from the academic standpoint, one might read this book purely for 
entertainment for it refreshes the memory of the stimulating and vivid 
speeches delivered by personalities such as the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Arthur Vandenberg, 
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Madame Chiang Kai-shek and the masterful farewell address of the Duke of 
Windsor. Also included are speeches of introduction, welcome, presentation, 
commemoration, nomination and campaign speeches, and an inimitable after- 
dinner speech of the Reverend Robert I. Gannon, S.J., on Abraham Lincoln. 
It might be called an anthology of speeches for it provides examples of every 
kind of speech and a serious study of the contents would be valuable to any 
person truly interested in the art of speaking. 

Mr. O’Neill’s book also contains chapters on the preparation of speeches 
with illustrative outlines, an analysis of various kinds of discussion groups 
and a final chapter on rules for parliamentary procedure. 

Any teacher of extemporaneous speaking should find Mr. O’Neill’s volume 
the answer to all his problems. The emphasis is on the “know how” and 
“the doing” rather than on what is to be said and knowledge for its own 
sake and thus it brings the student directly to the problems involved in 
technique. “How to say it” is the keynote of this authoritative book and 
Mr. O'Neill has the answer well within its covers. 

Fordham University. Epcar L. KLoren. 


THE INDEX TO AMERICAN CATHOLIC PAMPHLETS. Volume III (August 
1942—May, 1946). Compiled by Eugene P. Willging. Scranton: Uni- 
versity of Scranton, 1946. Pp. xviii, 107. $1.25. 

In discussing pamphlets, one of our standard encyclopedias says, ‘Generally 
speaking the pamphlet tends essentially to present one side of an argument 
and is usually more remarkable for its vigor than for its balance.” Just how 
true that is of American pamphlets and American Catholic pamphlets might 
be a subject of dispute. 

Granted, however, that the pamphlet as a weapon for truth is here to stay, 
the Catholic authors of America have certainly turned to its use with a 
vengeance. The figures are astonishing: In four years one firm alone dis- 
tributed over 14,000,000 copies of their various brochures. Another firm 
confidently claims that unless a pamphlet reaches a circulation of 100,000 
copies it is not worth the printing. 

This flood of literature would overwhelm the student if it were not for 
the standard guide, ““The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets,” by that 
outstanding librarian, educator and publicist, Mr. Eugene P. Willging. 
The issue under consideration is Volume Three in the series which started 
back on January 1, 1937, listing the 1,500 Catholic pamphlets then in 
print. In July, 1942, the second volume appeared containing an annotated, 
classified list of 1,250. The present third volume lists 650 titles of new 
publications or new revisions. 

As a whole, the work is a model of what an index should be. The headings 
are simple enough so that the most unintelligent high school student can use 
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the tool. The listing for each pamphlet is quite complete with an analytic 
breakdown of the contents of each of the 650 indexed pamphlets. At the 
back of the volume there is a very fine alphabetical index to the classified 
section. In this final index to an index we can find any pamphlet we desire 
either under its title or under its subject or under its author. 

A special feature of this third volume is a history of American Catholic 
pamphlet publishers supplied by the individual firms themselves. These twenty 
pages are invaluable source material for any future historian of American 
Catholic literature during the 1940’s. 

The author, now at Catholic University, is to be congratulated upon a 
piece of work that is an honor both to himself, to his assistants and to the 
University of Scranton which sponsored Mr. Willging and his work when 
he was there as librarian. We cannot help quoting the old cliché, this 
time truly valid, “No parish library, no high school library, no college or 
university library can afford to do without this invaluable tool.” 

Institute of Social Order, Saint Louis. JosEePH F. CANTILLON. 


PHILOSOPHY 


THE Domain oF REALITY. By William Gerber. New York: King’s Crown 

Press, 1946. Pp. x, 81. $1.50. 

Mr. Gerber’s work deals “not with the fundamental nature of reality .. . 
but rather with the question, which of the things that we talk about are 
real and which are unreal” (p. viii). A second limitation surrounding this 
scholarly dissertation is that its sources are restricted to contemporary Amer- 
ican philosophers, but “. . . conceived broadly so as to include Santayana... 
as well as Russell and Whitehead . . .” (p. vii). 

After careful attempts have been made to define reality (p. 13), unreality 
(p. 32), existence (p. 38), nonexistence (p. 42), subsistence (p. 46), physical 
reality (p. 57), empirical reality (p. 54) and logical reality (p. 58), two 
conclusions are reached: “Every reality is real on various levels, including 
levels which approach the inscrutable. . . . The levels of reality extending 
toward the inscrutable are subject to increasingly penetrative investigation 
and control” (pp. 71-2). 

Any restrictions of time and place imposed on the investigation of a philo- 
sophical problem are always artificial, unless one is writing a factual report 
on the status of a given problem, at a given time, in a given place. Such 
a report is neither philosophy nor the history of philosophy. Limitations are 
necessary; but they should spring from within, not from without. By re- 
stricting himself to writing of reality as envisaged by contemporary American 
philosophers, Mr. Gerber has incidentally chosen to handle the heart of 
metaphysics non-metaphysically: hence the superficiality of his conclusions. 
This is the overall defect of his work. 
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There is another defect springing from his relativism: that defect is cir- 
cularity in his definition of reality. Reality is defined in terms of context 
(p. 13). But is context itself real? Only insofar as it itself is in a further 
context. Does this suggest an infinite regress of contexts? No, there is “an 
interfunctioning of contexts rather than an infinite regress’ (p. 23). For 
example, my life history is real in the context of my present thought (p. 23). 
Had Mr. Gerber added the obvious “and my present thought is real in the 
context of my life history,” the circularity of his conception of context 
would at once have been evident. So relativism, honestly embraced, must 
always end: either an unintelligible infinite regress or an equally unintelligible 
circularity. Mr. Gerber unwittingly chooses the latter; and thereby explains 
nothing. 

But these criticisms are much less than half the story. This book is intel- 
lectually honest; it is aggressive; it is critical; it is hard-thinking, clear, 
relentless. This is an original investigation taking advantage of every im- 
portant contribution included in its sources. It is that eternally fascinating 
thing: a philosopher at work. One need not agree with his answers to be 
disturbed by his questions, and to be led to a re-examination of one’s own 
solutions. It is easier, as Russell has said of Leibniz, to be sure that he is 
wrong than to be sure why. He thinks so intensively that his questions be- 
come our own. 

Manhattan College. James V. MULLANEY. 


CoLLecTED Papers. By Evelyn Underhill. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1946. Pp. 240. $2.75. 

These papers were written by Miss Evelyn Underhill after she became 
“a devout and practicing member of the Church of England.” She had written 
much on mysticism before this time, but the papers here published present 
something of her thought during her Christian period. Viewing them in the 
light of mystical theology, while admiring the evident scholarship of the 
author, one could underline the inadequacies and flaws. But viewed as addresses 
and lectures of a rather popular character, as lucidly sincere attempts to show 
there is “something in religion after all,” that there is an “inside of life,” 
depths to the world of spirit, this book could be an appealing introduction 
to those ignorant of such things. 

“The Inside of Life” might well have been made the introductory paper of 
this collection if the chronological order had not been followed, for it 
emphasizes the consciousness there should be of the spiritual life. In “What 
Is Mysticism” the author shows that the mystic is not an oddity but an intense 
religious realist. In the papers on Prayer, she shows how this religious realism is 
supported and developed through growth in prayer. Lastly she stresses that 
the fundamental attitude in prayer is adoration or worship. 
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In the background of these papers is an inadequate dogmatic position that 
can devitalize what may be a verbally correct exposition. As stated in the 
Introduction, the author was before 1922 Christian only in a vague sense. 
After that she accepted the Incarnation and in 1937 in her Worship, we 
find it definitely accepted. Yet throughout these papers there seems a lack 
of emphasis on that dogma and on the person of Christ. Miss Underhill 
does not accept “the precise identification of the Sacramental Presence and 
the duly consecrated gifts as is characteristic of Roman Catholic devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament” (Worship, p. 153). Because of the organic inter- 
connection of all dogma this leaves the meaning and value of the Sacraments 
in question. She tends to speak of them as symbolic rites rather than the 
Ways of God to man. It is Miss Underhill’s peculiar position, so difficult 
of analysis, that explains her grouping of mystics from the pagan Plotinus to 
the Quaker saints, or of the Hindus, Moslems and Jews. It explains also 
her vague use of the word Christian in place of Catholic or Anglican while 
she admits at the same time St. Paul, St. Teresa of Avila and St. John of 
the Cross as the best guides along the mystical way and on the doctrine of 
prayer. It explains passages like the following: 

The Christian religion is not just a beautiful system of ethics or a particular kind 
of belief about God. It is not only a devotion, however pure and loving, to the 
person of Christ. It does something to human nature which cannot be done in any 
other way. That sacrificial instinct so deeply in mankind—this it is which triumphs 
in the real intercessory life (p. 68). ... What quality, then is it in us that can thus 
become the agent of the Divine creativity? Not our faith, however clear and correct; 
not our active works, however zealous. We may lack all these; and yet through us 
God’s work may be done (p. 71). 

In her discussion of the need of a deep inner life begotten of prayer in 
both the priest and the teacher there are many homely touches and true 
psychological insights. Her practical suggestions to the priest for begetting 
a life of prayer in the parish seem weak—owing, I think, to her lack of 
appreciation of the meaning of the Real Presence and of the Sacraments. She 
is most appealing when speaking of the vocation of the teacher. Her prose, 
always lucid, has a nice touch of objectivity and intimacy that must have 
made these lectures enjoyable. 

Fordham University. E. G. SALMON. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


WispomM AND ReEspONSIBILITy. By Walter Fales. Princeton, N. J.: 

Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 166. $2.50. 

In spite of the title of this book, it is not about wisdom at all. It is about 
instinct. It never reaches responsibility. It gets mired down in an historico- 
sociologico-biological determinism. It is not even a book in philosophy; it 
belongs to psychology, and Max Scheler calls the tune. 
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The first two paragraphs are as full of promise as the title. Who can fail 
to hear the inspired voice of Socrates speaking through Mr. Fales when the 
latter writes: 







In a philosophical inquiry the conclusions are often easier to understand than the 
argument. Sometimes the results are as simple as to say that there is an external 
world in existence, or that every effect has its cause. In such cases the argument 
has more weight than the thesis, because the point is not that the thesis is valid but 
that it can be doubted and argued. The reader of a philosophical book may sometimes 
feel inclined to say: “I believe all the propositions. Why all the arguments about 
what seems to be self-evident anyway?” This man is in a position as unfortunate 
as that other reader who does not understand the propositions. It is even harder 
to help him. For he lacks the radical doubt from which all philosophical thought 
springs. In philosophy the argument is as important as the conclusion and may even 
have value if the conclusion is wrong. It is as essential to raise and discuss questions 
as to answer them. Other sciences are kept going by the results they achieve but 
philosophy is kept going by discussions. There are many avenues to philosophy, and 
walking on them seems to be what matters, even if you do not get anywhere. 




















But the inspiration lasts just two paragraphs. Here is the kind of thing 
that follows: 










Human consciousness is filled with convergent or divergent mental activities which 
may be called its contents. If we isolate a single one of these contents we find it 
tinged with an appeal or lasting flavor which is its subjective value. When, by way 
of contemplation, the content is converted into an object, this appeal is deducted 
from it and understood in terms of categories which are called objective values. . 
Nobody can deliberately choose the values in which he believes. . . . Being what they 
are as personalities, each of them [i.e., each man] is bound to adopt the system of 
values which fits the scheme of his personality, and no value has meaning and 
weight unless it is relevant to such a system. Values have no higher degree of reality 
than that which can be derived from their being potential developments of per- 
sonalities. Plato would not admit this thesis but Max Scheler seems to have proved it. 
The answer to the old controversy between realism and idealism is perhaps that 
man’s objectivity is superindividual and yet not impersonal. 














It is not easy to indicate the thesis of the book and its contents, i.e., the 
major progressions of thought substantiating that thesis, despite a ‘“General 
Outline” as an introductory chapter, and a conclusion as a final chapter. 
Manhattan College. James V. MULLANEY. 



















PEOPLE IN QuaANDARIES. ‘The Semantics of Personal Adjustment. By 
Wendell Johnson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. Pp. xiv, 532. 
$3.00. 

“The fundamental thesis of this book is simply that science, clearly under- 
stood, can be used from moment to moment in everyday life, and that it 
provides a safe basis for warmly human and efficient living” (p. 45). Science 
is understood in a very wide sense “as a generally practical method of ad- 
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justment,” or “as organized common sense” (p. 47). Having described the 
four main steps of any scientific investigation, the author remarks that three 
of them are concerned primarily with language. Most cases of maladjust- 
ment derive from a misuse of language and most psychological, social and 
moral problems will be solved as soon as they are clearly formulated. To 
help the individual and society in the solution of such problems is the purpose 
of the new method of “‘semantics” as originally presented by Alfred Korzybski 
and as more fully developed in this volume. 

The book is divided into five parts, three of which are devoted to a 
theoretical exposition of the system, while the two last ones are of a more 
practical nature. Part II (“Scientific Living’) extols the advantages of 
science. Surprisingly enough, it is full of philosophy, of that kind of uncon- 
scious and uncontrolled philosophizing in which scientists are prone to indulge 
when they leave their laboratories and their clinics. The author claims that 
all truth is relative, that science can cure all evils of society, that the essence 
of reality is process or change (yet Bergson is never mentioned), that nothing 
is stable or permanent. He fails to make the essential distinction between 
sense knowledge and intellectual knowledge, between science and metaphysics. 
Amidst these errors we find many valuable observations, and a few strategically 
posted “distinctions” would have saved most of the author’s statements. Part 
III (“Words and Not-Words’”) gives us an outline of General Semantics, 
whose primary objective is to make us conscious of abstracting. Advanced 
students of logic and epistemology may find here many pages worth reading 
and pondering, for, although the author does not understand abstraction in 
the Thomistic sense, he tackles some of the old problems, and he does it in an 
original way, with the result that they are presented under a new light. The 
many errors resulting from a defective use of language prompts the seman- 
ticists to propose some “safety devices.” A greater acquaintance with the age- 
old science of logic would have shown that these errors were known long 
before the semanticists and that some of the very features which make 
Scholastic philosophy unpalatable to the modern reader were precisely “safety 
devices” used in order to avoid such errors. 

The two last parts of the book contain a description of major and minor 
maladjustments and of some psychotherapeutic methods for the cure of minor 
deviations, especially of stuttering. These chapters contain many excellent 
observations and much valuable advice; they seem hardly connected, however, 
with the previous parts of the book. 

The volume throughout is well written and agreeable to read, illustrated 
with many examples, not devoid of humor, clearly and elegantly printed. It 
contains an appendix with a number of “semantic exercises” and eight pages 
of bibliography. 

Fordham University. J. Doncert. 
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RELIGION 


Au SouFFLe DE L’Esprir CrEATEUR. By Paul Vignon. Paris: Beauchesne, 

1946. Pp. 202. 

The plan of the book is the ascent from the created world to the Creator. 
Man is composed of body and soul, a soul with its spiritual acts and thoughts 
indicating an eternal destiny. Man, miraculously created and conserved, 
demands something more than is found in the materialism of modern science 
and philosophy. The physical needs the supplement of the metaphysical. In 
the animal world there are innumerable types having their own instincts, 
modes of being and acting. Likewise in the realm of the plants do we find 
a similar variety of beings and activity. “These can have no adequate ex- 
planation except in the Author and Creator of all things, with or without 
some form of evolution. Finally, man the intellectual being, who can know 
and love God. 

Paul Vignon is an eminent French biologist, whose studies in the field 
of science have compelled him to look beyond the mere physico-chemical 
theories for the origin of things. He argues from effect to cause. Ours is a 
dynamic world. Action is everywhere. The heavenly bodies are in motion. 
The sun, with its intense heat, has notable internal motion. The atoms 
possess energy. The world is changing, yet with a permanent substratum 
of a prime matter. This action is not haphazard and chaotic but orderly 
and well regulated. Whence all this? It can come only from the Prime 
Mover. Again, matter is composed of atoms. But it is animated and living 
in the multitude of animals and plants. There is a diversity of physical 
structure, organization, instinct and life. These have no explanation in 
themselves but demand a First Cause who possesses all these perfections in 
an infinite degree and communicates them to His creatures by the act of 
creation. The world is a “portrait of God.” 

We find here a striking contrast of factual science and metaphysical argu- 
ment. The author’s discussion of animals and plants abounds with technical 
terms and names of living beings, their activities and characteristics (pp. 
66-110), with many references to his scientific work in biology. It is solidly 
scientific, and the actual basis of his reasoning to the existence of the Creator. 
His metaphysical arguments follow the method of St. Thomas with which 
he seems well acquainted. His reasoning is logically developed, from observed 
facts to the Prime Mover and the Supreme Being possessing all perfections. 
He goes beyond the limits of cold logic, trying to bring out the full import 
of creation in the beauty and magnificence of the created world in relation 
to God. It shows a keen appreciation of God’s handiwork which comes more 
from a deep reflection and meditation on these truths than from mere syllo- 
gistic reasoning. All grades of beings are included; the physical, the various 
forms of living beings up to man to whom the world is revealed, for man 
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alone has the intellectual capacity to penetrate to the real behind the appear- 
ances of things. Man alone can rise from “being” in the universe to the 
Eternal, Transcendent Being, who is God. 

By way of supplement the author adds a summary of two other works: 
Le Saint Suaire de Turin and Introduction a la Biologie Expérimentale. 
There is also a beautiful preface by Paul Claudel. 

Weston College, Mass. Josepu P. KEtty. 


A CoMPANION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. By John E. Steinmueller and 
Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. vi, 406. $4.50. 

Father Steinmueller in collaboration with Mother Sullivan here presents 
in less technical form the matter presented in the first two volumes of his 
“companions” to Scripture study. The book is not written for specialists, 
nor even for seminarists, but would seem apt for use as a text for students 
of college level and background. Though it is not presented as a textbook, the 
style and method of presentation make the book just that. 

The first chapter gives in very succinct fashion what is ordinarily found 
in manuals of general introduction to the Old Testament: what the Old 
Testament is, Inspiration, Inerrancy, Canon, Texts and Versions. 

The second chapter, by way of background, treats of Archaeology and 
the Old Testament. Without meaning to condemn it absolutely, one may 
say that this is one of the least satisfactory chapters of the book. The beginning 
of the chapter is good, as it deals with the civilization of ancient historic 
and prehistoric peoples. But the section on prehistoric culture could have 
been much briefer, or even omitted, and the pertinent data introduced in the 
section on Genesis. The only reason for discussing the subject in a book like 
this is to throw light on the biblical material, or to indicate solutions of 
problems that arise in the biblical narrative from the conclusions of science. 
The author does not make such use of the data he inserts from prehistory. 
His treatment of the first chapter of Genesis leaves us dissatisfied on the 
question of the relationship of the origin of man as pictured in Genesis 
and as reconstructed by prehistorians. So there is no point in giving so much 
space to prehistory, etc. 

Except for the criticism expressed above, the third chapter is quite well 
done in its treatment of the first twelve chapters of Genesis. However, one 
might wish that more had been said on the subject of “Whether they [the 
historical truths of doctrinal value] were directly revealed to Moses as the 
author of the Book of Genesis, or accepted by him from tradition...” The 
authors say that it “makes little difference since Moses was the inspired 
author of the truths in either case.” The statement is not quite accurate 
as it stands. And if Moses accepted what he wrote from oral tradition, 
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might it not make a great difference in the way the religious truths are 
expressed ? 

Chapters IV to VII (pp. 84-230) give us a summary of Israelite history 
beginning from Abraham. This is not mere “Bible History,” however, for 
the authors insert here and there brief exegetical, chronological, and archaeo- 
logical discussions, for example, on page 108, where the various suggested 
dates of the Exodus are discussed, and on page 147, where the ancient 
custom of making difficult decisions by drawing lots is described. 

A separate chapter (VIII) is given to the role of the prophets. Here the 
function and history and nature of prophecy is briefly treated and the dates 
of the writing prophets are given as far as is possible. Most of the chapter, 
however, is given to a discussion of the Messianic prophecies. Though given 
in summary form (the texts are never quoted completely), this exposition 
provides a good outline view of the chief Messianic prophecies. 

One who looks for a treatment of the Psalms must be satisfied with the 
few quotations in the chapter (IX) on Hebrew poetry. Here texts are 
given more at length in illustration. But there are all too few quotations 
from the Psalms. This reviewer feels that more would have been gained 
by giving a larger amount of the space allotted to direct quotation to quota- 
tions from the Psalms and the Messianic prophecies, and less to quotations 
from the Sapiential Books, especially since chapter X again abounds in 
quotations from the Sapiential Books. 

Job receives a separate chapter. (X—‘“The Book of Job and the Problem 
of Suffering”). The chapter is mainly a sketch of the contents (pp. 303-328), 
preceded by a short introduction and followed by a brief appraisal of its 
religious value (p. 328-330). In this chapter also the outline of the contents 
could have been shortened to allow some of the beautiful passages to speak 
for themselves. 

Chapter XI deals with the concept of Wisdom in the Old Testament. 
Under two chief headings, ‘“The Wisdom of God” and “The Wisdom of 
Man,” the principal doctrines of the Sapiential Books are summarized. Here 
the authors quote frequently, giving the chapter an attractiveness that the 
other chapters might have had if quotations were used more freely. 

There are two appendices. The first gives a summary of the contents of 
the books of the Old Testament; the second gives the principal periods and 
dates of Israelite history in outline. A select bibliography is found at the end 
of the book. 

The criticisms here given are not meant in any way to detract from the 
general value of the book. There is need for just such a book to be used as 
a fundamental text in college courses; and seminarians and even priests will 
find it useful as a succinct review of Scriptural courses. The educated layman, 
too, will find it a handy book of introduction to the Old Testament. 
Weston College, Mass. James E. Coeran. 
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THE Book oF Jos. Translated from a Critically Revised Hebrew Text 
with Commentary. By Rev. Edward J. Kissane, D.D., L.S.S. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. Ixiv, 298. $4.00. 

This is an accurate reproduction on somewhat thinner and darker paper 
of the original edition published by Browne and Nolan of Dublin in 1939. 
Obviously it possesses the external qualities which distinguished the original : 
good print, freedom from mechanical error, and pleasing make-up. 

The contents of the book, also, are worthy of high praise. The author 
manifests the same qualities which made his commentary on Isaias so note- 
worthy: thorough acquaintance with the literature pertaining to his subject, 
keen and well-balanced appraisal of conflicting views, fine discrimination in 
the choice of opinions, concise yet adequate explanation of difficult passages, 
faithful but idiomatic translation. 

The author’s method of exposition is highly commendable. He divides the 
Book into its logical sections; each section is preceded by a summary and 
an analysis; these are followed by a translation; then come the essential 
critical notes presenting the Hebrew reading adopted by the author; the 
commentary closes the discussion of each section. Appropriate headings in- 
dicate the subdivision to which each verse belongs, so that it is not difficult 
to follow the development of thought. The method forces us to turn pages 
in search of the sense of a particular passage, but this slight annoyance is 
offset by the excellence of the commentary. 

The reader unacquainted with Hebrew need not be frightened by the 
critical notes. They have been reduced to the smallest possible compass and 
have been relegated to a special paragraph. Since they contain points of interest 
only to the specialist, they may be skipped without detriment to the under- 
standing and appreciation of the Book. It is regrettable that financial con- 
siderations did not permit the author to expand these notes sufficiently so as 
to give us an adequate defense of the textual readings which he selected. 

The Introduction which precedes the translation and the commentary is a 
convincing proof that the author is both learned and judicious. Special praise 
must be accorded to the articles on the Problem and the Composition of the 
Book. They form a contrast and antidote to the wild speculations found in 
so many books, especially of the popular type, which profess to treat the 
Bible as literature. They should be brought to the attention of our Catholic 
students in secular universities and colleges, who are so frequently bemused by 
the smug but ill-considered dicta of their textbooks and teachers. 

Father Kissane fixes the date of the Book between the comparatively wide 
limits of the Restoration (538 B. c.) and the formation of the Septuagint, 
although he thinks it is nearer to the former than the latter. Despite the fact 
that he brings many arguments in favor of his view, we do not think that the 
opinion favoring a pre-exilic date has been completely refuted. 
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His observations on the metrical and strophic structure of the Book merit 
serious attention. He deprecates radical corrections of the text based on more 
or less unprovable theories concerning meter. His view of the strophic 
structure have led him to make some transpositions, but these are com- 
paratively rare and not unreasonable. We miss an appreciation of the Book 
as a work of art, a documented estimate of the author as a poet and of his 
standing in Hebrew and world literature. 

This, however, is far from being a major defect. Father Kissane has certain- 
ly provided us with a meritorious commentary, for which we are deeply in 
his debt. The present international situation, with its private and national 
tragedies, lends a unique interest to the Book of Job. Confidence in the 
wisdom and power of God which it inculcates with such poetic beauty are 
today needed more than ever. Hence Father Kissane has made a significant 
contribution not only to science but also to ascetic literature. 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas. MIcHAEL J. GRUENTHANER. 


PATHWAYS THROUGH THE BiBLeE. By Mortimer J. Cohen. Philadelphia: 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1946. Pp. xix, 548. $3.00. 
The praise which one must bestow on the purpose of this book is only 

surpassed by the success with which the purpose is achieved. That purpose was 

to provide a simplified and attractive version of the Holy Scriptures (Old 

Testament) for Jewish children. The author has definitely succeeded. 
Beginning with Genesis the author proceeds book by book, following the 

traditional order. Before entering upon a book a brief summary of the book 
is given, not in dry, technical language, but usually by putting questions that 
will arouse the young reader’s curiosity so that he will read on to find the 
answers. The introduction laudably emphasizes the religious and moral import 
of the books, so that the fruit of reading will be inspiration for more perfect 
living. 

The longer books are divided into sections and before each section there 

is a paragraph summarizing the content. Then the text is given in clear and 

simple translation. To assure sustained interest those sections (such as 
genealogies, etc.) which would only bore and mystify the young are omitted 
or paraphrased. Even where the actual text is presented paraphrase is resorted 
to in order to render the meaning more clear. As usual this will cause difficulty 
not to the young but to those who are interested in the exact meaning of the 
text. An example of such procedure is the manner of presenting Gen. 3:15: 


Always shall men and serpents be enemies. 
They shall bruise your head, 
And you shall bruise their heel. 


This is a free rendition, to say the least. 
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The text is interspersed with frequent maps which are made attractive 
by sketches of cities, caravans, animals, etc., and they avoid confusing the 
reader by a multiplication of cities and sites. A further delight, for old and 
young alike, are the frequent full-page illustrations of biblical scenes in a 
style reminiscent of the etchings of Durer. If the artist’s freedom allows 
him to indulge in occasional anachronisms, such as picturing Moses accom- 
panied by the High Priest in full regalia just after the crossing of the Red 
Sea, or Bezalel, the architect and artisan of Exodus with a very solid stone 
Temple arising behind him, the underlying spirit of the biblical story is still 
not lost but greatly enhanced by his presentation. The artist, Arthur Szyk, 
has a poignant dedication of these pictures to his mother who perished in the 
Nazi furnaces of Maidanek with her Christian servant Josefa, “Together, 
hand in hand, they were burned alive.” 

For Catholics, who also have the problem of bringing the riches of the 
Bible to the young, this book could serve as a first-class model. 

Weston College, Mass. James E. Coveran. 


THE Messias. By the Rev. Josef Pickl. Translated by the Rev. Andrew 
Green, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1946. Pp. ix, 333. $4.00. 
This is a translation of a German work which was published in Munich in 

1938. The author served as a military chaplain with the German Army in 

World War I in the Balkans. In virtue of the fact that the people of the 

Balkan States have retained so much of the culture and social customs of 

ancient Palestine as a result of Oriental infiltrations through the centuries, 

the author sees an opportunity for supplying much background material for 

a fuller understanding of the Gospel accounts of the political unrest in the 

time of Christ. This view, along with a wholehearted reliance on the writings 

of Flavius Josephus, furnishes the basis for his analysis. And indeed, if one 
lends oneself to the author’s thesis, he has a very readable and stirring book. 

There may be some misgivings along the line over the treatment afforded 

the doctrinal implications in the Confession of Peter and in the declaration 

of the Saviour before Caiphas and the Jewish Sanhedrin on the occasion of 

His trial, but there does seem to be exegetical support in some quarters for 

his position. 

Perhaps it is the author’s military experience that lends such force to his 
analysis of the Agony in the Garden; this chapter constitutes a poignant 
picture of the manliness, the human courage of Christ, which often receives 
scant treatment in devotional works and sermons. Scattered throughout the 
work are many interesting side lights on social, religious, political and eco- 
nomic aspects of Palestinian culture. There are even details of Roman 
military tactics, police measures, and so forth, right down to fine points of 
their armorial trappings; one of these, in fact, provides an explanation for 
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what has always seemed an example of amazing swordsmanship (for a fisher- 
man!) on the part of Peter in cutting off the ear of Malchus. 

While one may feel that the author presses his viewpoint on the precise 
spirit of the Jewish guerrilla bands as wily insurgents, one will still find the 
description of the trials the high point of the book and fascinating reading. 
The breakdown he provides in analyzing Pilate’s tergiversations brings much 
clarity to that confusing scene; we should only wish the same skill which 
uncovers the motivation of the zealots for freedom could have probed the 
psychology of the “multitude” who clamored for the blood of Jesus on Good 
Friday. Here again, the stress on the Messianic claims of Christ, almost to 
the exclusion of His claims to divinity, may cause some wonderment among 
those accustomed to the usual Apologetic treatment of that subject. 

Perhaps all this may have some explanation in the fact that by so deliber- 
ately keeping his study away from devotional coloring, the author seems to 
have left out of his calculations the part played in the entire drama by our 
Lord Himself. Too little consideration is given to the circumstance that 
He controlled so skillfully the temper of the people; He withstood His ad- 
versaries’ trickery so often; He directed the strategy; He maneuvered affairs 
in many instances, as St. John frequently observes, “Because His hour had 
not yet come... .” 

To the question on p. 192: ““Why did the Jews never mock Him as claim- 
ing to be God?” one feels the impulse to offer one or two prompt answers; 
we should like, too, to have a shade more evidence for the locating of the 
insurrection planned for the Feast of Tabernacles (along with an unfolding 
of the chronology that involves), as well as for his timing of the latter 
part of the Farewell Discourse after the Last Supper to bring it within the 
Temple area. However, such questions are only casual reactions in the course 
of a most absorbing reading. 

Fordham University. Puiuipe S. Hur ey. 


MAN AND SocIETY IN THE NEw TESTAMENT. By Ernest F. Scott, D.D. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. Pp. viii, 299. $2.75. 

Dr. Scott is an earnest seeker after truth who under the stress of the 
World War “learned to read the great religious book with a new sympathy 
and a deeper insight into its message.” Recognizing that “the task is laid 
on us of rebuilding society on a new basis,” he holds that this basis “must 
be found in the moral principles which are set forth most clearly and authori- 
tatively in the New Testament. . . . Christianity is not an ethic or a political 
system but a religion. . . . The distinctive thing in Christianity is this 
emphasis which it lays on the human personality. It has proved the mightiest 
of social forces because it asserts the right of the individual man, over against 
the society which is ever seeking to absorb or suppress him.” 
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Catholics will find nothing new in these general ideas since they are con- 
tained in many papal pronouncements and in such textbooks as Garriguet’s 
The Gospels and Our Social Problems. Many of the particular applica- 
tions of these moral principles and many illustrations of the way they have 
worked a change in society will also meet with ready approval. But for all 
his earnestness and sincerity Dr. Scott cherishes many fundamental miscon- 
ceptions. He clings to the old liberal idea that Christianity means only the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. For him our Lord Jesus 
Christ is only a man, highly gifted, of course, and of lofty religious outlook, 
but not the Incarnate Son of God. With this initial handicap he can reason 
clearly and at great length on the words and deeds of Jesus, but he misses 
the esssence of Christianity and still needs a much “deeper insight” into the 
New Testament. It is significant that while speaking much of how the new 
religion thrilled and attracted men by insistence on the worth of each indi- 
vidual in the eyes of God, he fails to note that through Christ the individual 
was freed from sin, though this is proclaimed at the beginning of the Gospel 
as the great work of the Redeemer. For Dr. Scott, Jesus is the profound 
and impressive teacher rather than the Lamb of God who takes away the 
sins of the world not merely by telling men what they are and what they 
must do but by making them the recipients of God’s vivifying grace: which 
brings with it the power to submit themselves to the will of God in all things. 

It is not surprising to find that after this false start in his estimate of 
the personality of Jesus Dr. Scott follows the old liberal ideas about the 
Church, saying that Jesus never intended to establish a Church and had no 
prevision that His work and teaching would be carried on in such an organi- 
zation. One of his tricks of method is to deny something commonly held 
and then to turn around and affirm it in some special sense; so here he first 
denies that Jesus was the founder of the Church and then later he affirms 
that in a very real sense He can be called its founder because the Church 
grew logically out of what He taught. It is with an eye dimmed by such 
misconceptions that Dr. Scott reads the earliest history of the Church as 
presented in the Acts of the Apostles. He sees the faithful of that period 
as one happy family, pooling all their material resources and eating together 
in the simple joy of their new fellowship and each one doing as he pleased 
because he was under the immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit and because 
the end of the world was just around the corner. The single case of 
Ananias and Sapphira should have been sufficient to ruin such a fantastic 
picture of the early Church. St. Luke makes it abundantly clear that the 
faithful formed a genuine society with recognized superiors who gave orders 
and maintained discipline, regulated the rites of worship and taught definite 


doctrines. 
It would take too long even to touch on the other errors in Dr. Scott’s 
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presentation, but they are based on similar misunderstandings as when he 
asserts that in the Middle Ages Christianity was largely emptied of its mean- 
ing or that the monks and nuns betrayed religion by withdrawing from direct 


contact with the world. 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein. WiuiaM A. Down. 


THE GreEAT RELIGIONS OF THE MoperN Wor.p. COoNFUCIANISM, 
TAoisM, HINDUISM, BUDDHISM, SHINTOISM, ISLAM, JUDAISM, EASTERN 
OrTHOoDOxY, ROMAN CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM. Edited by Edward 
J. Jurji. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. vii, 387. 
$3.75. 

In this book, which is designed for the “general reading public,” nine 
scholars present essays on the ten chief religions of the world. The chapters 
are of unitexcmly high quality and the book will undoubtedly constitute a 
real religioy experience for many. The purpose of the writers is to essay an 
interpretation as well as to give exact information. The tone is irenic 
throughout and only very rarely are passages found which could be construed 
as attack or propaganda. Where, as in the case of the fine account of State 
Shintoism, this policy has been abandoned, contemporary circumstances would 
seem amply to justify the departure. The essays differ considerably in con- 
ception and execution as well as in length. The factual element in all of 
them is large but in no instance has an author lapsed into pure encyclopedism. 
Some may find it strange that the largest amount of space is assigned to 
the smallest religion treated. A short bibliography of recent English works 
has been added to each chapter, but there is practically no other documenta- 
tion. There is a complete index. 

Professor Lewis Hodous had a double and very difficult assignment: Con- 
fucianism and Taoism. Confucianism is particularly difficult to compress 
into twenty-five pages. Equipped with a first-rate knowledge of his subject, 
Professor Hodous was obliged to make large omissions and to write dog- 
matically on problems in regard to which he would have preferred more 
cautious statements. It is somewhat surprising to find him quoting Liebnitz’ 
admittedly exaggerated estimate of Confucianism. Despite its defects, how- 
ever, the chapter on Confucianism will make it quite clear to the thoughtful 
reader that among the non-Christian religions only Buddhism and Judaism 
can compare with Confucianism in benefits to mankind and in religious 
elevation. Taoism where it differs from Confucianism and Buddhism is seen 
to be definitely inferior despite its mysticism. 

John Clark Archer’s fine study of Hinduism betrays the real mastery of a 
seasoned expert. His penetrating analyses of dharma and varna will be 
appreciated hy scholars as well as by the general reader. In this account 


‘ 
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Hinduism appears as unmitigated erotic paganism. Dr. Archer seems to have 
but little hope for any effective cooperation on the part of the Hindus in the 
advancement of true religion although he does admire some of the adherents 
of the creed. 

August Karl Reischauer’s Buddhism is a really remarkable effort at syn- 
thesis, perhaps the finest in this fine book. He has contrived to give in fifty 
pages an outline of the origin, doctrine and historical development of his 
subject. In clear sure strokes he paints the picture of Buddhism’s past glories 
and present strength. Ten such essays as this might have made Great Re- 
ligions a bit too heavy, but one, and such an important one as that on Bud- 
dhism, is more than welcome. 

Daniel Clarence Holtom’s article on Shintoism is in the main an effort 
by a well-informed scholar to prove that State Shinto as it existed prior to 
the disestablishment of 1945 was, despite the denials of the Japanese govern- 
ment, a true religion. Professor Holtom admits that the opposite opinion is 
widespread, but he combats it with vigor and appeals to leading Japanese 
thinkers for his proofs. It is not easy to see a serious flaw in his reasoning. 
Consequently one wonders why the Congregation de Propaganda Fide in an 
instruction of May 26, 1936, allowed the Japanese bishops to permit the 
faithful in Japan to attend the services of State Shinto. A perusal of the 
document reveals that the decision of the Congregation was based on the 
repeated affirmations of the Japanese government that these ceremonies were 
solely a manifestation of love of country and of reverence for the imperial 
family. The official reply of the Minister of Public Instruction to a question 
put by the Archbishop of Tokyo is cited and reference is made to the opinion 
of Cardinal Mooney of Detroit who had been Apostolic Delegate to Japan. 
Furthermore, the Congregation in its decree was careful to note that in case 
of need Catholics would be obliged to dispel by plain statement any false 
impressions which might arise. Professor Holtom’s lucid argumentation 
rouses the hope that State Shintoism may never revive again not alone because 
it was in large measure responsible for extreme Japanese nationalism but also 
because its existence might come to constitute a serious danger to the peace 
of the Church in Japan. 

Professor Jurji’s account of Islam is a fine piece of writing and a notable 
success at compression of a vast amount of data into a small space. The 
author goes, comme de juste, to the Koran for the essential doctrines of 
Muhammad’s religion and quotes the classic passages which exalt Allah and 
which portray the sensuaus paradise of the Mohammadan: “garden and vine- 
yard and girls with swelling breasts and a brimming cup.” The vagaries of 
Islamic thought are portrayed and the traditional Moslem justification of 
polygamy as a curb on lust is rehearsed! The treatment accorded contem- 
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porary Islam is probably the best effort of this kind in the book although 
too little is said about the purposes of the Pan-Islam. It is not clear just 
what significance should be attached to mention of “the obvious incompati- 
bility of Islam and Marxist philosophy” (p. 218). 

Dr. Abraham Neuman’s long, but interesting, discussion of Judaism recalls 
in its leitmotifs the theories of Martin Buber, Herman Cohen, Franz Rosen- 
zweig, Leo Baeck and Max Brod in pre-Nazi Germany. It is true that Dr. 
Neuman avoids making any definite statement as to the nature of the ultimate 
triumph of the “kingdom of priests and the holy nation” but for those who 
reject Jesus Christ as Messias the destiny of the Jewish people will always 
remain a provocative mystery. 

Of the three interesting studies devoted to Christianity, only that of Father 
G. G. Walsh endeavors to find in the Holy Scriptures a basis for the claims 
of the section of Christendom for which it speaks. This omission is especially 
striking in the case of Dr. Mackay. Although this writer makes a great deal 
of the “supreme authority of the Bible” and even goes so far as to repeat the 
outworn myth that “the Bible in the medieval Church existed only in a Latin 
version,” he, in describing the origin and doctrines of Protestantism, quotes 
the New Testament only once, and in that instance the words of our Lord 
are quoted as the words of a gentleman! Neither does Dr. Mackay give 
the slightest proof for his claim of “high antiquity” for the Protestant tenets. 
Besides his timely use of the New Testament, Father Walsh’s relatively brief 
essay has many other points which will appeal to Catholics at least. He culls 
from the Encyclicals of Pius XII and his predecessors authoritative state- 
ments on the nature of the Church and on the moral and social problems 
of recent times. He goes to St. Thomas frequently and effectively especially 
for his doctrine on Christ the Way. 

Dr. Joseph L. Hromadka’s treatment of Eastern Orthodoxy, while very 
brief, is thought-provoking. The author makes it very clear that the leaders 
of Eastern Orthodoxy as a group do not take their contacts with Protestants 
in our day very seriously (p. 287). For them the Protestants have an aggra- 
vated form of a papal disease! Dr. Hromadka also has enough to say of 
Orthodox theology to prove that Russian fogginess is not confined to diplo- 
macy. 

Despite his neglect of the Bible, Dr. John Alexander Mackay has made 
in his essay on Protestantism a notable effort to explain his religion. It is 
true that his sympathies are so obviously for Calvin and Karl Barth that 
Anglicanism and Lutheranism are hardly accorded fair treatment. It would 
be interesting to see some proof for the statement that Calvin was the peer 
of Erasmus as a Humanist. 

Woodstock College. E. A. RYAN. 
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SainT Martin oF Tours. By Henri Ghéon. Translated from the French 
by F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. x, 180. $2.00. 
M. Ghéon has written an appreciative sketch of the life of Saint Martin 

of Tours, rather than a detailed biography. His purpose, as stated in an 

eloquent Preface, is to reintroduce Saint Martin to the French people, 
with the hope that it will learn, from a renewal of acquaintance with the 
great saint who evangelized France in the fourth century, “the courage to 
rescrutinize its ideas and its judgments and its scale of values” ... [and 
come] “to accept as indubitable reality its birth into the Christian life— in 
effect, its birth into life—1,600 years ago,” under the cloak of charity which 
he laid upon France, in his tireless travels up and down and across France. 

The translation is excellent, but in spite of M. Ghéon’s enthusiasm for 
him, Saint Martin does not quite come to life in these pages. Perhaps it is 
because M. Ghéon is careful to “document” his account by reference to 
biographical sources and the process of discriminating between fact and post- 
factum legend distracts us too much from the man himself. One must read 
between the lines, and meditate on the vigorous spirit of the soldier-recluse- 
bishop. Then, doubtless, will the reader “‘fall under the spell of his power 
and his charm, his grave pleasant comradeliness—the very quality [together 
with a sound common sense and hardy realism] of the French people.” 

The book will be a refreshing and informative addition to everyone’s per- 
sonal library. There is the stuff here for a fine historical novel. 

Fordham University. R. F. Grapy. 


GaILHAc OF Beziers. By Helene Magaret. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1946. Pp. 262. $3.50. 

There is literary magic in the title Gailhac of Béziers, which leads one to 
expect a tale of romance and adventure such as Kenneth Roberts or C. S. 
Forester might write; yet the book itself turns out to be a pious biography, 
the life of the founder of the Religious who conduct Marymount College! 
The extent of Helene Magaret’s achievement in sustaining throughout the 
promise of the title must be measured by contrast with the usual leaden 
“labor of love” in hagiography. I had heard of Ginhac, not Gailhac, and now, 
unlike his contemporaries, Bernadette of Lourdes and the Curé d’Ars, all 
I know of Father Jean Gailhac, Canon of Montpellier and founder of the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary, I know from Helene Magaret. 

From the opening scene, where with the power of the rhetorical “visio” 
the boy Jean is seen face to face with Pius VII—stopped in flight from 
Napoleon for a relay of horses at Béziers—to the final use of an actual letter 
from an aged Father Gailhac, who asks the Jesuit Provincial of Toulouse to 
assume spiritual direction of his work, this fictional biography is instinct 
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with art, makes full use of imaginative reconstruction and yet is solidly 
based on the translation from the French of M. l’Abbé Leray’s Un Apotre. 

The whole range of the Bollandists’ redactions are source material for an 
artist like Dr. Helene Magaret, and for any other Catholic writer worth 
his salt. I could name a string of fictionizing Catholic biographers who have 
failed; but Helene Magaret and, in a less integral sense, Katherine Burton 
and Theodore Maynard, show what can be done. Why bother with the 
sentimentalities of a Miracle of the Bells, when the novelist’s art calls for 
fiction flowing from the spirit of place—as in the Maine chronicles of 
Roberts—and of humans peopling the place, like Gailhac of Montpellier and 
Béziers? Who will do this job for D’Ars, Thomas More, Caedmon, Alacoque 
of Paray? 

Fordham University. ALFRED BARRETT. 


A SyMposIUM ON THE LIFE AND WorK OF Pope Pius X. Preface by 
Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D. Washington, D.C.: 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1946. Pp. xiii, 304. $2.50. 

The fortieth anniversary of the Encyclical Acerbo Nimis, and the present 
proceedings in the Cause for his Beatification, are the occasion for this 
memorial to Pope Pius X. Of its theme, His Excellency the Apostolic 
Delegate writes that “it echoes the authoritative voice of the American 
Hierarchy, for it was the Episcopal committee in charge of the Confraternity 
which suggested the idea of celebrating the fortieth anniversary . . . by 
publishing a tribute of love, which would at one and the same time bring 
out into relief the marvelous life of Pius X, and summon all men to turn 
their eyes to him, Supreme Shepherd, Universal Teacher, and Saint” (Pre- 
face, p. ix). 

Such is the burden of the series of papers which follows as separate chapters 
of the book. They are thirteen: Biographical Sketch of Pope Pius X, by 
Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. Conv.; Pius X and the Integrity of Doctrine, 
by James M. Egan, O.P.; Sacred Scripture, by William L. Newton; The 
Diffusion of Christian Teaching, by Joseph B. Collins, $.S.; Catholic 
Action—Lay Apostolate, by Joseph V. Sommers, S.J.; Lay Participation in 
the Liturgy of the Church, by Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B.; The Eucharistic 
Banquet: Frequent and Daily Communion, by Gerald Ellard, S.J.; The 
Eucharistic Formation of Children, by Rudolph G. Bandas; Church Music, 
by Benedict A. G. Ehmann; The Revision of the Roman Breviary and the 
Reform of the Curia, by Brendan A. Finn; Ecclesiastical Discipline, . by 
Jerome D. Hannon; The Priesthood, by Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M.; The 
Cause of Pius X, by John S. Mix, C.R. There are appended the text in 
translation of the decree introducing the Cause, and the sermon, “Pius 
X—Servant of God,” delivered by Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara at the Con- 
fraternity Directors’ meeting in 1945, as well as a summary account of the 
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origins of the Symposium. Finally there are four full pages of Bibliography 
of Pius X, prepared by Father Huber, and an Index. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. WILLIAM F. GLEESON. 


THE PEACEMAKER. By John Mathias Haffert. New York: The Scapular 

Press, 1946. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

“It was evidently the provident and wise counsel of God to reserve this 
most noble cause for this time of war and stress in Europe in order that a 
perfect example of Christian patriotism might shine in the darkness of selfish 
hate.” With these words on January 23, 1918, during World War I our 
Holy Father Benedict XV prefaced his decree of beatification of Nuno Al- 
varez Pereira. 

It was only three months after the final apparition at Fatima when our 
Blessed Mother had appeared to the three Portuguese children with the 
rosary in her hand and wearing the Carmelite scapular and urging devotion 
to her Immaculate Heart as the means chosen by God for the salvation of the 
world. These were the very means, the rosary and the scapular and devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin, that Nuno had indicated as the way to true peace. 

This is the story of that hero soldier and saint who as Grand Constable 
of Portugal gained his country its independence from Spain and then went 
to end his days as a Carmelite donato. It was more than 500 years ago, but 
Fatima reiterates for us that the way is still the same. 

The author’s own warm scapular devotion again finds eloquent expression 
in this new book upon his favorite theme. 


Fordham University. W. TALLON. 


Gop WitH Us: Turee Mepirtations. By S. L. Frank. Translated from 
the Russian by Natalie Duddington. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1946. Pp. 296. $3.00. 

To readers unacquainted with the Russian language, S. L. Frank is known 
mainly through the French translation of his great work on knowledge 
and being which was included in the “Philosophie de l’esprit” series being 
edited by Lavelle and Le Senne. Like many other Russian intellectuals who 
came of age toward the end of the nineteenth century, he was at first strongly 
drawn toward the theories of Marx. But even before the abortive revolution 
of 1905, he had become critical of this philosophy. Along with Berdyaev 
and Bulgakov, Frank’s thought developed in a Christian direction under the 
influence of the Neoplatonic tradition reaching from Plotinus and Augustine 
to Nicholas of Cusa and Vladimir Solovyev. The present book is the first from 
his pen to appear in English, and appropriately so in view of the dramatic 
circumstances under which it was composed and prepared for print. Living 
in the south of France during the early years of the war, and with the 
constant threat of a German break-through, Frank states: “I felt the need 
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to think out and to express sincerely and clearly what I believe in and what 
gives me strength to live—to make clear the actual gracious essence of faith 
and of God’s truth.” Every page of this work bespeaks the author’s complete 
honesty, his conscientious searching for the foundations of belief and his 
sense of the urgency of a Christian renewal among all men of good will. 
The pages of the MS were sent in installments to his son in England, the 
final section arriving just before the course of war stopped the exchange 











of letters. 
Frank has grouped his chapters around the three central themes of the 


nature of faith, the paradoxical character of Christian truth and the means 
for the realization of this truth. They are meditations in the manner of 
Malebranche and Pascal, combining a definite philosophical outlook with 
a reflective study of the Christian revelation and life. In keeping with his 
situation, the author relies chiefly upon a forceful statement of his personal 
convictions and a summary of conclusions which were established in detail 
in other writings. He has set forth his position, however, with such persuasion 
and critical modesty that this profession of belief provides a challenge and a 
problem for American students of religion. ‘Those who are concerned with 
the presence of God in the human soul ought to take account of these medita- 
tions which are offered as deductions from and commentaries upon this basic 

















religious fact. 
Empirical philosophers of religion might learn with surprise that fidelity 


to experience has led this Russian author to reject the hypothesis of a finite 
God struggling with almost overpowering forces of evil. As a reader of 
St. Augustine, Frank is confident that God’s infinite majesty is enhanced 
rather than compromised by insistence upon His immanence in the soul. 
Unlike Professor Hartshorne, he does not look upon panentheism as a middle 
way between theism and pantheism, but as a particular expression of the 
theistic doctrine of creaturely participation in being and the divine presence. 
Furthermore, his reading of the requirements of the religious consciousness 
has led him to find in the integral unity of Christian wisdom all the truths 
which are present in a fragmentary way among the other world religions. 
His affirmation of the divinity of Christ, the need for dogma and revelation 
in religion, the reality of the visible Church, and the place of asceticism and 
tradition in the Christian life indicates the great distance between the 
Orthodox and the Protestant minds. This gap is apparently unrealized by the 
author when he states that all Christian denominations have remained true 
to the fundamental dogmas of belief in God as infinite and omnipotent love, 
Christ as the God-man, and the saving power of His sacrifice. 

For a Catholic reader this book raises a special set of problems that are 
only partially settled. The first few chapters on the act of faith read like a 
tract in thoroughgoing modernism. It would appear that faith must be either 
a blind reliance upon authority or an act of insight having the self-evidence 
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of knowledge. As the nature of this experiential evidence is further explored, 
however, it is seen that experience is of many varieties even on the religious 
level, that careful analysis of its meaning and content is required in order 
to distinguish what is authentic and integral from what is arbitrary and in- 
complete, that the experience of God does put us in contact with a reality 
which remains to some degree hidden and inaccessible to us and open to doubt 
unless the proper psychological conditions are present. The truths of Christian- 
ity are acceptable to Frank because they satisfy the deepest needs of his 
soul, and to that extent he calls the act of faith a natural, spontaneous and 
satisfying one. By means of this apologetic method of immanence, it is true, 
he reinstates the major tenets of the creed and the Catholic tradition. But 
what he has not clearly established is the universal validity of his criterion 
of adequate religious experience and the supernatural character of the act 
of faith. This weakness continues to hamper all attempts to rely exclusively 
upon the appeal to religious consciousness and its aspirations. It is especially 
apparent in the concluding portion of this work, where the question of the 
reunion of the Churches is examined. For all his generous remarks about the 
attitude of the Catholic Church toward good works, the sanctification of all 
aspects of life and canonical discipline, Frank is unable to offer a clear 
account of the relation between the city of God and the visible Church. 
Hence his remarks on the ecumenical movements fall short of the lesson 
implicit in his observations. 


St. Louis University. JaMEs COLLINs. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS 


RELIGION IN Economics. A Study of John Bates Clark, Richard T. Ely, 
Simon N. Patten. By John R. Everett. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1946. Pp. 159. $2.50. 

This is an extraordinarily instructive little book in several distinct ways. 
The three subjects studied are economists of the weightiest influence in 
American economics but they are not known for the thoughts here chronicled. 
The three also constitute case studies of the inability of intelligent and 
sincere men to find a spiritual home in Protestantism. For this reason, the 
narratives of their intellectual development contribute greatly to our under- 
standing of American society now. 

Clark, Ely and Patten all came from stoutly Christian homes. Not only 
did their families practice religion as they saw it even at substantial economic 
cost, but they sought to understand religion. Words like “grace,” “‘super- 
natural,” “redemption,” are used by them in historically meaningful Christian 
senses. Ely’s summary of the grounds of Christian solidarity reveals a genuine 
knowledge and insight of St. Paul. Yet despite such sound Christian founda- 
tions, each of the men reached a point in his life where the Christian thoughts 
which had once been obviously dominant in his life no longer were perceptible 
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in their writings. The crux of the entire book is summarized rather casually 
on page 73, “Soon after writing “The Philosophy of Wealth’ Clark started 
to make defenses for the competitive system. What caused the change is 
unknown.” From the whole account of the three men there is every reason 
to believe that like Patten (page 101) they found their religion “ugly and 
depressing.” 

All three men accepted the vogue of Darwinian evolution but did not 
seem to find a religious problem in this, even though the evolution they 
accepted seems to have been rather crudely materialistic. They seem to have 
some idea of a social evolution in which the Christian religion was to play 
a part. 

The quality of their early ideas is on some topics astoundingly high. To 
Clark, the elimination of class conflict was one of the central tasks of social 
science. Clark’s sound concept of the unity of society and the essential inter- 
relation of autonomous societies seems to include the Church despite the 
misgivings of the author of this work. To Ely, pure individualism was a 
scientific absurdity and he had the insight to appreciate the kinship between 
“equality” in the Marxian writers and the writers of the period preceding 
the French Revolution, a very sound observation on the genesis of the 
totalitarian state that was not commonly understood forty or more years ago. 
An understanding of Patten’s intellectual development is less easy because 
of his extraordinary education, his incomplete personal social adjustment and 
his dramatic temporary blindness. Nevertheless, the summary (page 126) 
of the task of religion indicates that Patten was working laboriously toward 
the concept of social justice as now understood. 

The author of the commentary does not seem to be as much at home 
with the technical vocabulary of Christian thought as were the men he studied. 
He speaks (page 57) of “Clark trying to be scientific” by distinguishing 
between natural arid divine law though Clark used the words interchangeably. 
He describes the thought of Ely as a rationalistic supernaturalism and feels 
that much of the reliance on religion as a social force can be ascribed to the 
immaturity of the social studies as sciences. Certainly neither Clark nor 
Ely would sign his name to such a view. 

Ely was of the opinion that the seminaries should be sociological intellectual 
centers. Something very akin to this has been held in authority in Catholic 
circles since the Vatican Council. Whether this idea will be achieved remains 
to be seen but certainly American Catholic seminarians could profit by 
pondering why religion left the lives of these excellent characters and why the 
works in which they discussed religion as a social force are today almost 
forgotten while their other economic studies continue to be influential. The 
American seminarian who would understand these things would know a 
great deal about the once Protestant people among whom he will live and 
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work and in Dawson’s terminology he would understand why “after- 
Christians” who have been disappointed in some distortion of Christian 
doctrine are much harder to approach than “fore-Christians” who have never 


known such disappointment. 
St. Louis University. BerNARD W. Dempsey. 


Money Is STERILE. By G. Jansen, O.P. Westminster, Md.: The Newman 

Bookshop, 1946. Pp. 60. 

Works on economics by theologians are frequently painful reading to 
economists because the treatises are based on assumptions that are contrary to 
fact, incomplete or distorted. Here we have an important variation of this 
combination. Money Is Sterile, though radical in its economic analysis, is 
on the whole well done; the ethical analysis is disappointing. 

There are things in the book which it is comforting to read in the work 
of a clerical monetary reformer in our day when too many clerics have un- 
critically approved spending as an economic panacea and talk and act as 
though the only way to help labor is to raise money wages. Horse sense 
such as the following is refreshing: ‘“The whole secret of economic well being 
lies not in an increased production nor in an increased consumption but in 
the balance between the two” (p. 11). ‘“‘Here again we see how true it is to 
say that Economics is a study of relations; it is not the exports that count nor 
the imports but the balance between the two” (p. 43). 

After more than a decade of “deficit spending,” some Americans will not 
be happy to hear that “inflation is therefore nothing but a clever form of 
stealing” (p. 21). Now that we have become accustomed to parity prices 
and O. P. A. and “stabilization,” we may not wish to recall that “one of the 
essential conditions of a just distribution is the variation of prices according 
to production” (p. 25). Without a flexible price system there is no way to 
know the true condition of the economy. The author does not hesitate to 
face the results of a realistic price system. 

For this reason I claim that our economic problem is an ‘exchange’ problem, 
rather than a ‘labour’ problem. Every other system that looks for a plan of economic 
reconstruction, be it Communistic or Corporative, seeks to find the solution in the 
improvement of the condition of the labourer by raising the wages of the labourer at 
the cost of the profits of the producer. 

It is for this reason that so many industries have come to a complete standstill 
because the cost of production has proved to be too high, especially in the farm and 
textile industries (p. 28). 

There are lapses at least verbally. The use of the term “margin of utility” 
in a sense different than the customary marginal utility is not very helpful. 
To say that “Economists always proceed from the supposition that increased 
production required increased currency of money to balance it” (p. 41) is 


a most unfortunate statement. 
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In the moral analysis, the author first bases his whole argument on the 
ground that Thomas Aquinas held money to be sterile and that it commands 
a price only when exchanged for a production good, or the loan involves a 
loss to the lender. What Thomas actually held we do not discuss; his treat- 
ment of usury is brief, summarized and compressed. But to hold that 
“money is sterile” is not a very meaningful proposition in modern economy 
when there are innumerable loan transactions that impose a loss on the 
lender and ground a title to interest. 

The following proposition is set down by the author as his central thesis: 
“The money which the people put into the banks is not used directly for 
the increase of production, but is used for the creation of credit, inflated 
money, and it is only after the money has been diluted by this inflatory con- 
dition, that it is lent out, not to the advantage, but to the detriment of 
production” (p. 9). His conclusions are: 

In this distorted system, therefore, the savings of the people are no longer used 
to help industry, bu? on the contrary to deter it. The bank rate of interest is used to 
suppress lending to industry and to prevent the buying and consumption of goods. 

It is evident therefore that the reasons which the theologians give in justification 
of interest are no longer applicable and the whole outlook on money must come up 
for urgent revision. What is more, we have discovered that the bank is merely an 
instrument of usury and that there is nothing to justify its existence (p. 12). 

What this analysis proves is, not that modern interest is unjustified, but 
that the “dilution” of savings by credit creation through its effects on price 
levels and income distribution causes the rewards of saving to go to those 
who have not saved. It is one thing to say that interest as such is not justified 
and another to say that in certain important classes of transactions it is paid 
to the wrong people. 

St. Louis University. B. W. Dempsey. 

* * * 


Correspondence 


REVIEWER'S CORRECTION 


EDITOR: I wish to make a correction in my review of Kierkegaard’s 
W orks of Love (THoucnut, XXII, No. 84). There it is stated (p. 173) 
that there is no English translation of Kierkegaard’s articles in The Instant 
and The Fatherland. These articles were translated by Dr. Lowrie and issued 
under the title Kierkegaard’s Attack Upon Christendom (Princeton, 1944). 
St. Louis University. James COLLINs. 
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